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MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1958 


Untrep Sratres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Humphrey presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Symington, Talmadge, Aiken, Thye, 
and Hickenlooper. 

Senator Tatmapce. The committee will be in order. 

We have scheduled for the next several days hearings on the humane 
slaughter bill. Today has been reserved for proponents of the bill. 
Tomorrow opponnets of the bill will be heard. The following day the 
Department of Agriculture and any other interested Federal agencies 
will be heard. And the next hearing will be for rebuttal statements. 


If any farm organizations desire to be heard of course we want to 
hear from them. 


(The bills follow :) 


LS. 12138, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To promote the development and use of improved methods for the humane handling, 


transporting, and slaughtering of livestock and poultry in interstate and foreign 
commerce 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress finds that the use of 
humane methods in the handling, transporting, and slaughtering of livestock and 
poultry prevents needless suffering; brings about improvement of products; and 
produces other benefits for producers, processors, and consumers which tend to 
expedite the orderly flow of livestock and poultry and their products in interstate 
and foreign commerce. It is therefore declared to be the policy of Congress to 
provide for study and research to develop improved methods of handling, trans- 
porting, and slaughtering, and to encourage acceptance and use of such methods 
to the end that livestock and poultry shall be handled, transported, and 
slaughtered only by humane methods. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to conduct, assist, and 
foster research, investigation, and experimentation to develop and to encourage 
the adoption of improved methods of handling, transporting, and slaughtering 
livestock and poultry. 

Sec. 3. To assist in implementing the provisions of section 2, the Secretary 
is authorized to establish an advisory committee. The functions of the advisory 
committee shall be to consult with the Secretary and other appropriate officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and to make recommendations relative to (a) 
the research authorized in section 2; and (b) obtaining the cooperation of the 
public, producers, farm organizations, industry groups, humane associations, 
and Federal and State agencies in the furtherance of such research and the adop- 
tion of improved methods. The chairman of the committee shall be an official 
of the Department of Agriculture designated by the Secretary. The committee 
shall consist of not more than eight members other than the chairman and shall 
be appointed by the Secretary and shall include representatives of (a) the public, 
including groups concerned with humane handling of animals, (b) producer and 
industry groups, and (c) scientific and professional groups. The committee 


z 
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shall meet at the call of the Secretary or his designee. Committee members other 
than the chairman shall not be deemed to be employees of the United States and 
are not entitled to compensation, but the Secretary is authorized to allow their 
travel and subsistence expenses necessary in connection with their attendance 
at meetings called by him or his designee for the purpose of this section. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall report to the Congress on January 
1, 1959, and annually thereafter concerning actions taken pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 





[S. 1497, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AMENDMENT (In the Nature of a Substitute) Intended to be proposed by Mr. Humphrey 
to the bill (S. 1497) to require the use of humane methods in the slaughter of livestock 
and poultry in interstate or foreign commerce, and for other purposes, viz: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following : 


That the Congress finds that the use of humane methods in the slaughter of live- 
stock prevents needless suffering; results in safer and better working conditions 
for persons engaged in the slaughtering industry; brings about improvement of 
products and economies in slaughtering operations; and produces other benefits 
for producers, processors, and consumers which tend to expedite an orderly 
flow of livestock and livestock products in interstate and foreign commerce. It 
is therefore declared to be the policy of the United States that the slaughtering 
of livestock and the handling of livestock in connection with slaughter shall be 
carried out only by humane methods. 

Sec. 2. No method of slaughtering or handling in connection with slaughtering 
Shall be deemed to comply with the public policy of the United States unless it 
is humane. Hither of the following two methods of slaughtering and handling 
are hereby found to be humane: 

(a) in the case of cattle, calves, horses, mules, sheep, swine, and other 
livestock, all animals are rendered insensible to pain by a single blow or 
gunshot or an electrical, chemical, or other means that is rapid and effective, 
before being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, or cut; or 

(b) by slaughtering in accordance with the ritual requirements of the 
Jewish faith or any other religious faith that prescribes a method of slaugh- 
ter whereby the anima! suffers loss of consciousness by anemia of the brain 
caused by the simultaneous and instantaneous severance of the carotid 
arteries with a sharp instrument. 

Sec. 3. The public policy declared herein shall be taken into consideration by 
all agencies of the Federal Government in connection with all procurement and 
price support programs and operations and after December 31, 1959, no agency 
or instrumentality of the United States shall contract for or procure any livestock 
products produced or processed by any slaughterer or processor which in any of 
its plants or in any plants of any slaughterer or processor with which it is affi- 
liated slaughters or handles in connection with slaughter livestock by any meth- 
ods other than methods designated and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) pursuant to section 4 hereof: Provided, 
That during the period of any national emergency declared by the President or 
the Congress, the limitations on procurement required by this section may be 
modified by the President to the extent determined by him to be necessary to 
meet essential procurement needs during such emergency. For the purposes of 
this section a slaughterer or processor shall be deemed to be affiliated with another 
slaughterer or processor if it controls, is controlled by, or is under common con- 
trol with, such other slaughterer or processor. After December 31, 1959, each 
supplier from which any livestock products are procured by any agency of the 
Federal Government shall be required by such agency to make such statement of 
eligibility under this section to supply such livestock products as, if false, will 
subject the maker thereof to prosecution, title 18, United States Code, section 287. 

Sec. 4. In furtherance of the policy expressed herein the Secretary is author- 
ized and directed— 

(a) to conduct, assist, and foster research, investigation, and experi- 
mentation to develop and determine methods of slaughter and the handling 
of livestock in connection with slaughter which are practicable with refer- 
ence to the speed and scope of slaughtering operations and humane with 
reference to other existing methods and then current scientific knowledge; 

(b) on or before June 30, 1958, and at such times thereafter as he deems 
advisable, to designate methods of slaughter and of handling in connection 
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with slaughter which, with respect to each species of livestock, conform 
to the policy stated herein. If he deems it more effective, the Secretary 
may make any such designation by designating methods which are not in 
conformity with such policy. Designations by the Secretary subsequent to 
July 1, 1959, shall become effective for purposes of section 3 hereof 180 
days after their publication in the Federal Register ; z 

(c) to provide suitable means of identifying the carcasses of animals 
inspected and passed under the Meat Inspection Act (21 U. 8S. C. 71 and the 
following) that have been slaughtered in accordance with the public policy 
declared herein. 

Sec. 5. To assist in implementing the provisions of section 4, the Secretary is 
authorized to establish an advisory committee. The functions of the Advisory 
Committee shall be to consult with the Secretary and other appropriate officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and to make recommendations relative to (a) 
the research authorized in section 4; (b) obtaining the cooperation of the public, 
producers, farm organizations, industry groups, humane associations, and Federal 
and State agencies in the furtherance of such research and the adoption of im- 
proved methods; and (c) the designations required by section 4. The Committee 
shall be composed of twelve members, of whom one shall be an officer or employee 
of the Department of Agriculture designated by the Secretary (who shall serve 
as Chairman) ; two shall be representatives of national organizations of slaughter- 
ers; one shall be a representative of the trade-union movement engaged in 
packinghouse work ; one shall be a representative of the general public; two shall 
be representatives of livestock growers; one shall be a representative of the 
poultry industry; two shall be representatives of national organizations of the 
humane movement; one shall be a representative of a national professional 
veterinary organization ; and one shall be a person familiar with the requirements 
of religious faiths with respect to slaughter. The Department of Agriculture 
shall assist the Committee with such research personnel and facilities as the 
Department can make available. Committee members other than the Chairman 
shall not be deemed to be employees of the United States and are not entitled to 
compensation but the Secretary is authorized to allow their travel expenses and 
subsistence expenses in connection with their attendance at regular or special 
meetings of the Committee. The Committee shall meet at least once each year 
and at the call of the Secretary and shall from time to time submit to the Secre- 
tary such reports and recommendations with respect to new or improved methods 
as it believes should be taken into consideration by him in making the designa- 
tions required by section 4 and the Secretary shall make all such reports available 
to the public. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prohibit, abridge, or in any 
way hinder the religious freedom of any person or group to slaughter and prepare 
for the slaughter of livestock in conformity with the practices and requirements 
of his religion. 

(Note: The above substitute amendment to S. 1497 is identical to H. R. 8308, 
as passed by the House of Representatives February 4, 1958. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D. C., April 22, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of February 15, 1957, 
for a report on S. 1213, a bill to promote the development and use of improved 
methods for the humane handling, transporting, and slaughtering of livestock 
and poultry in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The Department recommends enactment of S. 1213. Section 5 of this bill au- 
thorizes the appropriation of necessary funds to carry out its provisions. Should 
this bill be enacted, the financial provision so authorized would be considered 
within the normal budgetary process. 

S. 1213 would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct, assist, and 
foster research, investigation, and experimentation to develop and to encourage 
the adoption of improved methods of handling, transporting, and slaughtering 
livestock and poultry. The bill would also authorize the s@id Secretary to ap- 
point an advisory committee composed of nine members who would consult and 
advise him in carrying out the proposed legislation. The‘aforementioned Sec- 
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retary would be authorized to allow the Advisory Committee their necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses in connection with their attendance at meetings 
called by him or his designee. The bill further provides for the (1) Secretary 
of Agriculture to report to the Congress annually, commencing January 1, 1959, 
concerning actions taken pursuant to the legislation and (2) appropriation of 
necessary funds to carry out the bill’s provisions. 

The attitude of this Department is that a practical approach should be made 
to devise improved methods for the humane handling of livestock and poultry. 
Judgment of a procedure or method to determine whether it is in fact humane 
is extremely difficult, since all food animals must be killed and the act of killing 
is at best an unpleasant business. Wide differences of opinion are usually ex- 
pressed about the practicality and the humaneness of any new method proposed. 
Each such proposal, in our opinion, must be most carefully considered and 
tested in the plants to determine these issues. 

It is also apparent that much fundamental knowledge is lacking upon which to 
base an opinion of the acceptability of one method over another from the stand- 
point of humaneness. It seems evident that research is needed to develop infor- 
mation which may shed light on this aspect of the problem. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


TrRvuE D. Morsr, Acting Secretaru 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is with reference to H. R. 8308, a bill to estab- 
lish a national policy whereby livestock would be slaughtered by humane 
methods. 

Section 3 of the bill requires that after December 31, 1959, Government pro- 
curement of meat and livestock products be made only from processors who in 
all of their slaughtering operations are complying with methods of humane 
slaughter designated and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. This re- 
quirement would have an adverse effect upon this Department’s meat-purchase 
programs, particularly section 32 surplus removal programs for livestock which 
are undertaken to encourage domestic consumption thereby providing price 
assistance to producers. 

Even though beef-slaughtering operations were to be conducted in accordance 
with the bill, this Department could not purchase any kind of meat from 
slaughterers who slaughtered any animals not in accordance with section 2. 
Consequently, if this Department desired to provide price assistance to producers 
for one species of livestock through meat purchases, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, under the bill because most meatpacking firms slaughter several 
species of livestock, one or more of which may not be slaughtered in accordance 
with section 2. 

Several methods of providing price assistance to livestock producers have 
been given careful consideration. Surplus removal of meat products has been 
found to be a very practical and effective means of providing such assistance 
to a perishable agricultural commodity. This Department, in carrying out sec- 
tion 32 meat-purchase programs, must necessarily purchase the products from 
packers and processors. Meat products purchased usually are required to be 
prepared under special specifications so as to insure that they are of the kind 
and quality which may be best utilized by the eligible outlets. 

In the past, during periods of low livestock prices, this Department has re- 
moved surplus meat from the normal channels of trade to provide market as- 
sistance to livestock producers. The products purchased are donated to schools 
participating in the national school-lunch program, and to charitable institutions 
needy families, and other eligible outlets. In 1953, this Department purchased 
217 million pounds of beef at a cost of $85.7 million. During the 1955-56 mar- 
keting year, 196 million pounds of pork products and lard were purchased at a 
eost of $101.7 million. Also, during the fall of 1956, 100 million pounds of live- 
stock products, including 28 million pounds of pork and lard, were purchased at 
a cost of $32.9 million. These programs provided considerable market assistance 
to livestock producers during times when it was most needed. 
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Even though these quantities are quite large, they are small in relation to total 
output. It is doubtful whether the meat purchased by this Department and other 
Government agencies would provide sufficient incentive for the industry to make 
large-scale changes in their slaughtering operations as required by this legislation. 
It is also likely that some firms would offer products to the Government only at 
a to cover the expenses incurred in making changes necessitated by 
the bill. 

Usually the section 32 meat-purchase programs are undertaken on relatively 
short notice and are conducted for only a relatively short period of time when 
supplies of livestock are exceptionally large and prices to producers are seriously 
depressed. During such periods the meat industry, of course, is operating near 
eapacity. As a result, past experience has indicated that one of the main difficul- 
ties in successfully carrying out a meat-purchase program is obtaining prompt 
and sufficient participation by the meat industry. Section 3 of the bill would 
ae it exceptionally difficult to successfully carry out section 32 surplus meat 
purchases. 

The Department emphatically favors humane slaughter of livestock by any 
method that is found to be practicable and workable. In the past, we opposed the 
enactment of H. R. 8308 and such similar bills due to our conviction that the 
most practical approach to the problem would come from an orderly pooling of 
the efforts of Government, industry, and the humane associations, and that re- 
search is needed to develop information which would guide the development of 
practical methods. 

In lieu of H. R. 8308, as passed by the House, we recommend that the Senate 
consider the merits of 8. 1213. This bill would provide an orderly approach to 
the objective of humane slaughter and would, in addition, provide for a coordi- 
nated national effort to improve the humane handling and transport of food 
animals which involve repeated handling of these animals during the marketing 
process from farm to slaughter. 

Since section 3 of H. R. 8308 would be particularly detrimental to the pro- 
grams which this Department administers, we are calling it to your attention at 
this time. In the meantime, we are making a further analysis of other sections 
of the bill to determine their impact on this Department. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 


Washington, D. C., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 8308, 
85th Congress, an act to establish the use of humane methods of slaughter of live- 
stock as a policy of the United States, and for other purposes. The Secretary 
of Defense has delegated to the Department of the Army the responsibility for 
expressing the views of the Department of Defense thereon. 

The bill would establish the use of humane methods of slaughter of livestock 
as a policy of the United States and in addition to methods of slaughter defined 
therein as humane, would require the Secretary of Agriculture, with the help of 
an advisory committee, to designate other methods which conform to the policy. 
Further, section 3 of the bill would prohibit after December 31, 1959, the pro- 
curement by any agency or instrumentality of the United States of any live- 
stock products produced or processed by any slaughterer or processor which in 
any of its plants, or those of its affiliates, slaughters or handles in connection with 
slaughter, livestock by methods other than those designated and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Each supplier from which livestock products are 
procured would be required to make a statement of eligibility, which, if false, 
would subject the maker to prosecution under title 18, United State Code, sec- 
tion 287. 

The Department of the Army, on behalf of the Department of Defense, is com- 
pletely in favor of the basic purpose of the bill, the use of humane methods in 
the slaughter of livestock, but is opposed to section 3 of the bill as presently 
written. 
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The Department of Defense procures an estimated 2 percent of the national 
production of livestock and a large percentage of contract awards are made to 
small-business firms. The requirements of section 3 would restrict competition, 
cause increased prices and could result in supply failure. No stunning device 
has been developed which would enable a packer to certify that all the animals 
slaughtered have been rendered insensible by a single blow or gunshot since 
these methods have been known to fail to stun each and every animal. If elec- 
trical or chemical means are prescribed as humane by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, it will take time for industry to obtain and install needed equipment. 
Modification of buildings may be required for installation of gas chambers and 
similar devices. Small business firms may be faced with capital expenditures 
which they cannot afford. Larger packers, for whom Government supply repre- 
sents only a small percentage of their production, might be willing to forgo this 
percentage rather than to make expensive changes in their systems or install 
methods, which could, after the further research provided for in the bill, be 
found to be unacceptable to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In addition to the possible effect on supplies for troop feeding, complications 
could result in the overseas procurement of livestock products for resale over- 
seas. The bill as written makes no exceptions for overseas purchases. While 
it is understood that many foreign countries have laws relating to the humane 
slaughter of livestock, the methods prescribed may or may not conform to the 
methods found acceptable by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

For the foregoing reasons it is recommended that either section 3 be eliminated 
from the bill or that the bill be made inapplicable to purchases by the Department 
of Defense. 

The fiscal effects of this legislation are not known to the Department of De- 
fense. The bill, if enacted into law, will require slaughterers and processors to 
incur additional expenses. It can be assumed, therefore, that a proportionate 
part of these additional expenses will be included in the contract prices of any 
livestock products purchased by the Department of Defense. The budget for 
fiscal year 1960 will have to include provisions to cover these additional expendi- 
tures. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR ELLENDER: This has reference to our letter of February 25 
concerning H. R. 8308, a bill to establish the use of humane methods of slaughter 
of livestock as a policy of the United States, and for other purposes. That 
letter called to your immediate attention the detrimental effects section 3 of 
the bill would have upon the meat purchase programs which this Department 
administers. 

We are writing now to give a more detailed analysis of the bill and the reasons 
for the Department’s opposition to it. The comments in this letter and in our 
letter of February 25 are equally applicable to S. 1497, which is also before 
your committee and which is similar to H. R. 8308. 

The Department has consistently favored the adoption of humane methods 
in all handling of livestock to prevent needless suffering; has advocated safer 
and better working conditions and improvement of products in slaughtering 
establishments; and has sought to improve methods which aid the orderly flow 
of livestock and products in interstate commerce for the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole. At the same time, the Department has opposed mandatory legisla- 
tion which would require those engaged in the business of preparing meat animals 
for food to adopt methods of slaughtering under threat of governmental sanction. 

During discussions, it has been represented that the pending legislation 
would apply only to those few individuals or firms that sell their meat to agencies 
of the Federal Government. Actually, as a declared policy of the United States, 
were the bill to be enacted into law, its effects would be felt in practically every 
community throughout the land. As to its specific terms, a large number of 
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operators are involved in selling a considerable volume and variety of meat to 
agencies such as the Department of Defense, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Department of Interior, this Department and others. The precise number or 
identity of those firms affected by the pending legislation could not be determined 
at any one time without great difficulty because of the constant changes that 
naturally accompany purchases by Government agencies. Broad competition 
in bidding for Government contracts is necessary to maintain reasonable prices. 
If such competition were restricted, the extra costs to the Government in its 
meat purchase contracts could be considerable. 

The bill itself is rather difficult to interpret because of some uncertainties 
as to the meanings of terms used and the application of the provisions of the 
bill. There was no hearing on this bill in the House, as it was a committee 
bill formulated after hearings on other bills which had been thoroughly discussed 
before the House Committee on Agriculture. Accordingly, it seems particularly 
important that the Department express its position with regard to the meaning 
and effect of the bill as it now stands in the light of the report of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and the discussion on the floor when the bill was 
considered by the House. 

Section 1 contains findings with respect to humane methods in the slaughter 
of livestock and a statement of public policy which is self-explanatory. 

Section 2 provides that no method of slaughtering or handling in connection 
with slaughtering shall be deemed to comply with the stated public policy unless 
it is humane, and then sets forth general descriptions of “methods of slaughtering 
and handling” which are “found to be humane.” The description of these 
methods must be viewed in the light of their application to commercial slaughter- 
ing operations. One of the methods is that in which all animals are rendered 
insensible to pain by a single blow or gunshot before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast, or cut. No method is known which will render all animals in- 
sensible by a single blow or gunshot without failure from time to time during 
continuing operations. The knocking hammer, the mechanical stunner, and the 
captive bolt pistol are the three instruments involved. Any one of these when 
properly used will render an animal insensible to pain by a single blow or gun- 
shot in most cases, but not in all, partly because of human error and partly 
because of the unpredictable movements of the animals. Other factors involve 
mechanical failures and such things as age and type of animal. It appears from 
the discussion of the bill in the House that the proponents of the bill believe 
that the use of the mechanical stunner and the captive bolt piston would be in 
accordance with the bill. As pointed out above in this paragraph, however, 
these instruments would not meet the standards set forth in the general descrip- 
tion in paragraph (a) of section 2 of methods found to be humane, since these 
instruments do fail to stun some animals with a single blow. It also appears 
from the discussion that it is believed the knocking hammer would not comply 
with the bill. Of course, the knocking hammer has the same deficiencies as the 
mechanical stunner and the captive bolt pistol, although apparently to a some- 
what greater degree. 

Under paragraph (b) of section 2 of the bill, slaughtering in conformity with 
the ritual requirements of the Jewish faith is found to be humane. It appears 
from the language of this paragraph that the description of this method applies 
to slaughtering only and not to handling animals in connection with slaughter, 
in which case the handling of the animals would have to be in compliance with 
a method designated and approved by the Secretary under section 4 of the bill. 
During the discussion in the House, it was stated that the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of section 2 “are not intended to deny the Department of Agriculture 
the right and power to prohibit any form of shackling and hoisting of conscious 
animals” and that “it is not, however, intended to and does not give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture any right or power to restrict or prevent the use of the 
Weinberg or revolving pen” (104 Congressional Record 1430, daily edition 
February 4, 1958). The Weinberg device is not used commercially in this coun- 
try and this Department has no firsthand knowledge of its practicability in high 
speed plants. Nor does this Department have any firsthand knowledge of facts 
upon which to base a decision as to the humaneness of the use of this device. 
In order for the Department to designate and approve the Weinberg pen as a 
humane method of handling animals in connection with slaughter, therefore, it 
would be necessary to determine whether the device meets the criteria of the 
public policy set forth in the bill. 

It is not clear what effect, if any, section 6 of the bill would have upon this 
situation. Section 6 provides that: “Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
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prohibit, abridge, or in any way hinder the religious freedom of any person or 
group to slaughter and prepare for the slaughter of livestock in conformity with 
the practices and requirements of his religion”. [Italic supplied.] In view of 
the language of sections 2 and 6 of the bill, the remarks made during the discus- 
sion of the bill in the House, and the lack of knowledge with respect to the Wein- 
berg pen, it is difficult for this Department to determine what administrative ac- 
tion would be appropriate if this bill becomes law. 

Section 3 of the bill was discussed at length in our letter of February 25 point- 
ing out the detrimental effects that would attend enforcing its provisions. 

Section 4 provides in paragraph (a) for research, investigation, and experi- 
mentation to develop and determine methods of slaughter and handling of live- 
stock in connection with slaughter which are practicable with reference to the 
speed and scope of slaughtering operations and humane with reference to other 
existing methods and current scientific knowledge. This is a provision con- 
sistently supported by the Department. 

Paragraph (b) of section 4 requires the Secretary to designate methods of 
slaughter and of handling in connection with slaughter which, with respect to 
each species of livestock, conform to the policy stated in the bill. Such designa- 
tions would at specified times thereafter become effective with regard to the en- 
forcement provisions of the bill. Presumably, the Secretary would make the 
designations on the basis of scientific knowledge already in existence or which 
may be developed through research, investigation, and experimentation. Actu- 
ally, there is very little scientific knowledge currently available on the humane- 
ness of the various methods. The development of such knowledge must inevi- 
tably require a considerable expenditure of time and money and, like all such 
developments of knowledge, must be subject to constant evolution and revision. 
This is inconsistent with the requirement that certain methods must be specifi- 
cally designated which then comply with the provisions of the bill and must 
necessarily acquire a fixed status, not readily changed as new knowledge is 
developed without great disruption and excessive costs to those who must change 
their facilities and procedures to comply with administrative orders issued from 
time to time under the bill. 

During the discussions on the floor of the House the following portion of para- 
graph (b) of section 4 was quoted : 

“On or before June 30, 1958, and at such times thereafter as he deems advisable, 
to designate methods of slaughter and of handling in connection with slaughter 
which, with respect to each species of livestock conform, to the policy stated 
herein.” 

And the following qeustion was asked with respect thereto: 

“Would the gentleman tell me what the policy stated herein is, that is to what 
that language refers?” 

The following reply was made: 

“Tt is stated in section 2. It says now that certain procedures are found by 
the Congress to be humane. We say that those stated in the Anfuso amendment, 
which we adopted, are humane. Any packinghouse may rely on that. If the 
owner of a packinghouse complies with these methods, he builds his plant in ac- 
cordance therewith. He is not subject to variations of opinion on the part of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, because he knows that the Congress has stated that 
these things are humane, and they remain so regardless of changes in the per- 
sonnel in the Department of Agriculture or changes of opinion there. The Sec- 
retary, however, may prescribe other methods that he may say are humane, but 
he cannot deny the things Congress has said are humane. So we do give the 
packing industry the stability that has been suggested does not exist. At the 
same time we give the Secretary the right and we give to this Commission the 
duty, to try to determine, as scientific knowledge advances, just what other addi- 
tional methods are humane, that we might not have simply a static situation 
where we could not take advantage of the new developments of science but in- 
stead, as new developments appeared, we could take advantage of them, at the 
same time protecting the packinghouse investment in that type of method which 
is declared by the Congress to be humane.” 

However, under the enforcement provisions of the bill, section 3, no agency of 
the Government may purchase livestock products from a processor which slaugh- 
ters, or handles in connection with slaughtering, livestock by any methods other 
than any methods designated and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
pursuant to section 4. 
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Paragraph (c) of section 4 provides that some suitable means be provided for 
identifying the carcasses of animals inspected and passed under the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act that have been slaughtered in accordance with the public policy declared 
in the bill. The Department anticipates that a suitable means of identifying such 
carcasses would be to publish periodically in the Federal Register the identifying 
establishment numbers of those plants in which all animals are slaughtered and 
handled in accordance with the bill and whose affiliated plants also slaughter and 
handle animals in like manner. The identifying establishment number appears 
on each meat inspection brand and label. This would give notice to the public 
and to all governmental agencies as to the product then in commerce which 
could be purchased by agencies of the Federal Government in compliance with 
section 3 of the bill. 

Section 5 providing for the appointment of an advisory committee is in accord 
with the Department’s position, although it would be preferred that some flexi- 
bility in membership be allowed in the discretion of the Secretary as events may 
dictate. 

This Department has a long and enviable record on the subject of humane 
handling of animals, Our control programs administer laws that have this ob- 
jective and our laboratories are models for handling and care of laboratory 
animals, We have opposed humane slaughtering legislation of the kind con- 
templated in H. R. 8308 and its companion bill, S. 1497, not because of insensi- 
tivity to the need for care in handling animals, but because legislation such as 
that represented by these bills would impose unrealistic restrictions and impose 
on this Department impractical responsibilities. 

We have favored legislation such as that contemplated in S. 1213, because 
under that bill the research, investigation, and experimentation can be entirely 
objective and decisions could be entirely responsive to scientific findings. We 
are of the opinion that under such circumstances there would be more encour- 
agement for industry to make such changes as might be necessary in slaughter- 
ing methods with full confidence that the changes would accomplish a reasonable 
objective. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this voluntary report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 23, 1958. 
Hon, ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We take the liberty of inviting your attention to this 
Department’s interest—from the point of view of the enforcement of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act—in certain humane-slaughter bills now pending 
before your committee, i. e., H. R. 8308, as passed by the House, and 8. 1497, to- 
gether with an amendment thereto in the nature of a substitute intended to be 
proposed by Mr. Humphrey. 

The purpose of these bills is to bring about humane methods of slaughter where 
not already used. H. R. 8308 and the proposed amendment to 8S. 1497 would do 
so by (1) declaring it to be the policy of the United States that the slaughtering of 
livestock (and the handling of livestock in connection with slaughter) shall be 
earried out only by humane methods; (2) stating a congressional finding that 
either of two described methods is humane; (3) permitting procurement of live- 
stock products by Federal agencies only if the slaughterer or processor concerned 
uses methods designated and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture; and (4) 
requiring the Secretary to designate methods of which he approves with respect 
to the various species of livestock. S,. 1497, as introduced, would make unlawful, 
in connection with interstate commerce, the slaughter of livestock or poultry by 
any method other than an approved method, as well as the painful handling of 
the animal in connection with slaughter. 

The two methods of slaughter declared to be humane by H. R. 8308 and by the 
proposed amendment to S. 1497 are (1) rendering the animal insensible to pain by 
a single blow or gunshot “or an electrical, chemical, or other means” that is rapid 
and effective, before the animal is shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, or cut, and 
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(2) certain methods of ritual slaughter. In the case of S. 1497 as introduced, an 
approved method of slaughter would be, in addition to ritual slaughter, any 
method which renders the animal insensible, before bleeding or slaughter, by 
“mechanical, electrical, chemical, or other means determined by the Secretary 
[of Agriculture] to be rapid, effective, and humane,” except that, in the case of 
poultry, instantaneous decapitation would also be an approved method. 

Electrical means for stunning or killing animals can result in the formation of 
toxic substances in the tissues of the beasts so treated. In that event, such tissue 
would be adulterated and unfit for human consumption. Furthermore, the killing 
of a beast or rendering it unconscious through the administration of drugs or 
chemicals can result in residues of these substances in the edible portions of the : 
animal, thus causing those portions to be adulterated. Adulteration could, per- 
haps, also result from some of the other means that might be authorized by 
rendering the animal insensible. 

We therefore, in the interest of the public health, recommend that the proposed 
legislation, if favorably considered by your committee, be amended to make clear ! 
that the legislation is not to be construed to exempt any meat or meat food prod- A 
uct, or any person, from any requirement imposed by or pursuant to the Federal ' 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U. 8. C. 301 et seq.) or the Meat Inspection 
Act (21 U.S. C. 71 et seq.), and that any means designated or approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as appropriate for rendering animals insensible must 
not cause the edible portion of the animals to be adulterated or otherwise unfit 
for human consumption within the meaning of those acts. 

In making this suggestion, we should like to make clear our belief that there 
are methods of slaughter which are practicable and humane and will have no 
adverse effect upon the wholesomeness of the edible flesh of the slaughtered 
animal and that the adoption of the above-suggested amendment would not 
obstruct achievement of the commendable objective of these bills. 

Time has not permitted submission of this report to the Bureau of the 
Budget for advice as to the relationship of this bill to the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 


© GR ERNE 0" Mees 


Evviort L. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


(Statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


We are opening hearings on S. 1497, as amended, to establish the use of 
humane methods of slaughter of livestock as a policy of the United States. 
The language of the Senate bill as identical to H. R. 8308, as approved by the 
House of Representatives. 

Before commencing these hearings, I want the record to show that similar i 
hearings were conducted during the 2d session of the 84th Congress on 8. 1636, 5 
legislation designed for the same purpose as the present bills. A limited number 
of copies of those priuted hearings are available for committee members. ; 

Two years ago both proponents and opponents of humane slaughter legisla- : 
tion outlined their case before a subcommittee of which I was chairman. After 
that hearing the subcommittee recommended favorably on passage of S. 1636. 
Later, in executive session, the full committee modified the measure and re- 
ported it favorably to the Senate in the form of a study bill. It passed the 
Senate, but no action was taken in the House before adjournment. 

As a result, renewed efforts in the 85th Congress were started in the House, 
which has now completed enactment of the legislation before us. It is now once 
again up to the Senate. 

I want to make clear that the House bill is already a compromise modified from 
originally introduced legislation. In order to expedite action, I amended the 
original version of S. 1497 to conform to the House bill, so in effect it is com- 
promise legislation we now have before us. I feel it is important to note that 
fact in view of efforts likely to be made during these hearings to indicate this 
legislation is some drastic new move. 

I feel it is important to keep in mind the historic context of this effot to achieve 
humane slaughter methods, so we are not stampeded now by the same arguments 
made continually in the past about “just a few more years” being needed to 
bring about such practices voluntarily. 

That was the story given us in hearings 2 years ago. It resulted in legislation 
being modified to a study bill at that time. While the bill never became law, there 
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was nothing to prevent the meatpacking industry and the Department of Agri- 
culture—both of which had asked for more time for research—from going right 
ahead with their voluntary efforts. I hope this hearing will show that was 
done. I hope it will not bring forth more demands for delay. 

For the record, this hearing is before the full committee. I am merely acting 
as chairman in the absence of Chairman Ellender. The measure before us has 
already been favorably reported by the subcommittee of which I am chairman. 

Before proceeding with testimony, I would like to read just a few paragraphs 
from my opening statement to the hearings on May 9, 1956. The same sentiments 
are in order today. At that time I said, in part: ; 

“There will undoubtedly be great differences of opinion among witnesses par- 
ticipating, and all will be given fair opportunity to be heard. Regardless of 
differences over methods, however, I am extremely hopeful that all of us can 
agree on the objective of seeking improved and more humane practices than 
now exist in far too many instances. 

“We Americans are inherently a humane and compassionate people. I think 
this is one of our great attributes and one of our truly sterling qualities. 

“We abhor cruelty in any form. We dislike to see suffering, whether human 
or animal. It is therefore in the best American tradition to seek to eliminate as 
much cruelty, hardship, and suffering as we can. 

“Whenever we shut our eyes to cruelty and suffering whether among people or 
among animals, we are shutting out part of the spirit that has made America 
great, and makes us stand apart in the world as a nation that puts moral prin- 
ciples and decency above sheer material value. 

“It was in that spirit that I originally introduced the humane slaughter 
legislation, more than a year ago, publicly recognizing a problem which hundreds 
of dedicated people have been working for years to correct. 


od oo * * * * a 


“In all fairness I want to say that my views are no secret. I do not want to 
see the American meatpacking industry lag behind any other area of the world 
in humane practices. It surely does not lag behind in its fine management, in 
its excellence of processing, and in its splendid practices of competitive enterprise. 

“I do not want to see any unnecessary cruelty inflicted upon animals anywhere 
in the meatpacking or slaughtering process. I think most of the American 
people feel that way. 

“Some of our packing plants deserve genuine commendation for pioneering with 
more humane practices of slaughtering. I am hopeful that all others will soon 
be joining them. 

“In any event, I feel these hearings can serve a useful purpose of reviewing 
this entire situation carefully to see what can be done about expediting such 
progress. 

“I know that some people who agree with the objective oppose the idea of com- 
pulsion to obtain it. And may I say that I surely respect their point of view and 
indeed their right to hold that point of view. 

“I might remaind them that in our country Government compulsion or regula- 
tion in any form is usually the result of neglect of individuals or enterprises to 
make voluntarily the reforms the public interest demands.” 





Cuicaeo, ILx., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. Husert H. HuMpuHrey, 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution passed by this 
general board of the Methodist Church. The board represents 10 million Metho- 
dists in the field of social action and is composed of people of various points of 
view from around the entire United States. 

We are solidly supporting legislation to provide more humane methods for 
the slaughtering of meat animals. 

With best regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
A. DupLey Warp, 
General Secretary, Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, the Methodist Church. 


25425—58—-—* 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING SLAUGHTER OF MEAT ANIMALS BY BOARD OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Whereas various bills on the subject of humane slaughter of meat animals 
have been introduced in the Congress of the United States dealing with several 
phases of this question and representing different points of view, some of 
which have been presented in the interest of those friendly to the packers and 
recommending delay and nonaction, and whereas Senate bill 1497 has been 
introduced and sponsored by Senators Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, Richard 
L. Neuberger of Oregon, Democrats, and William A. Purtell of Connecticut, 
Republican, making humane methods mandatory but granting a 2-year delay 
to give the packingplants plenty of time to convert, with House bill H. R. 8308 
also having been presented as a compromise and having been adopted by the 
House on February 4, 1958, and 

Whereas those numbered as favorable to humane slaughter of meat animals 
are the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the St. Louis Post Dispatch in 
its editorials, the Congregational Churches of Connecticut, the National Farmers 
Union, various units of the Association of Business & Professional Women, the 
Catholic War Veterans, the American Legion and other groups, the two big 
packinghouse workers’ unions, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butchers 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, and very significantly, the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, AFL-CIO, and several companies have in- 
troduced humane methods of slaughtering. 

Whereas at the hearing before the House of Representatives Agriculture Com- 
mittee this year and the Senate Committee last year, not one Christian religious 
organization as such was on hand to plead for passage of these bills: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the General Board of Social and Economic Relations of the 
Methodist Church 

First. This board opposes a widespread situation in this country where mil- 
lions of meat animals for American tables are slaughtered every year under 
conditions of unthinkable brutality. 

Second, We strongly urge increasing use of humane slaughtering methods 
which have long been in use in Britain, Holland, Switzerland, in all the Scandi- 
navian countries, and also in New Zealand and the Fiji Islands and we commend 
the several American packingplants which have employed such methods, the 
use of anaesthetics, a captive-bolt pistol. 

Third. We protest the delay in dealing with such a situation and call upon 
the Congress to enact at once the legislation necessarv to correct the present 
situation and to insure humane slaughtering methods in the packingplants 
of the United States. Such bills as Senate bill No. 1497 and House bill No. 
8308 are samples of the legislation required. 


MEMORANDUM ON PossrsLE Economic Errects or S. 1497, WitH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO Factors AFFECTING LIVESTOCK GROWERS AND SMALL PACKERS 


(Prepared by the Humane Society of the United States, Washington, D. C.) 


Enactment of S. 1497, a humane slaughter bill pending in the Senate (or en- 
actment of H. R. 8308, an identical bill already approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives) would impose no hardship on the packing industry. The great 
majority of small packers would be unaffected by the legislation. 

The law could have only a very small effect on prices paid to livestock growers 
for animals but such influence as could be exerted would be in the direction of 
higher prices. This result would be achieved by diminishing wastage of meat in 
processing and manufacturing. 

Facts that support these conclusions are set forth below. 


GENERAL FACTORS INVOLVING PACKERS 


Some knowledge of methods of slaughtering animals in commercial packing 
plants is a prerequisite for understanding of the economic effects of those 
methods. The present common method of slaughtering swine, for example, causes 
a wastage of more than $100 million a year in damaged meat.” 


1The animal husbandry department of the University of Minnesota found that in one 
Minnesota packing plant (typical), 97 percent of hams on which shackles had been used 
were damaged and the average loss in meat was $1.50 per animal. Loss in that single 
plant was estimated at $3 million per year. (Farm Journal and Country Gentleman, 
October 1955). 
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Descriptions of all of the currently practiced methods of slaughtering animals, 
both humane and inhumane, will be found in the transcripts of Senate’? and 
House * hearings on the proposed humane slaughter legislation. 

The best evidence that humane methods of slaughter are practical and 
economical is the record of experience in plants that are using these improved 
methods. 

In 1952 George A. Hormel & Co., instituted in its plant at Austin, Minn., a 
method of anesthetizing hogs with carbon dioxide gas before the hogs were 
shackled. ‘The hogs remain under anesthesia until stuck and bled. Results were 
so spectacularly successful that Hormel subsequently converted all of its plants 
to the carbon dioxide technique. 

The company has actually saved money through elimination of damage to meat, 
a lowered personnel accident rate, and lower labor turnover. L. W. Murphy, of 
the Hormel engineering division, says that results have proved that conventional 
shackling is the major cause of internal ham bruising. Murphy estimates that 
humane methods of handling hogs have reduced internal bruising by 90 percent.‘ 

The carbon dioxide method also achieves other savings. For example, blood 
recovery in the Hormel plant at Fremont, Nebr., is 0.38 pound more per hog than 
formerly. 

On the strength of the Hormel experience, two other large packers also have 
adopted the carbon dioxide techniques—the Kingan division of Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., and the Oscar Mayer Co. It is notable that the three companies 
that have adopted this humane method are among the best profitmakers in the 
packing industry. 

Is the carbon dioxide method too costly for use by other packers? Is the 
capital investment beyond the capability of smaller packers? 

Murphy told a Senate committee*® that installation in Austin cost $200,000, 
including trial and error and including remodeling of buildings. Other packers 
will not have to endure Hormel’s trial and error and few would find it necessary 
to remodel buildings to install a carbon dioxide unit. A unit like that at Austin 
costs only approximately $55,000. But suppose, for discussion, that the total 
cost of installation in all plants operating at approximately the Hormel rate of 
production (2,250,000 hogs per year in Austin) were $200,000 per plant. 

A unit of the type in operation in Austin may be expected to serve for approx- 
imately 20 years with only routine maintenance costs. Book depreciation, there- 
fore, would be $10,000 per year. To this, as a cost, might be added interest on 
the investment (at 6 percent) of an average of $6,000 per year over the 20 years. 
In a plant operating at the Hormel rate, the cost of the capital investment, per 
hog, would be about 0.009 cents. 

In smaller plants, no such investment as that in the Hormel plants is necessary. 

Packers need not use the carbon dioxide method of immobilizing animals. A 
variety of tested and proved humane methods are available with almost no in- 
vestment in equipment. Remington Arms Co., manufacturers a stunning instru- 
ment, costing only $400, that will immobilize a hog and make it instantly in- 
sensible to pain, without damage to hide or carcass. Packers may also use the 
Schermer stunner or any of several brands of widely used captive-bolt pistols. 
None of these instruments costs more than $200. Many small packers already use 
ordinary .22 caliber pistols or rifles on hogs and such a practice fully complies 
with the provisions of S. 1497 and H. R. 8308. 

Cartridges for the various types of stunning instruments costs approximately 
2.5 cents per animal. But by eliminating the shackling and hvisting of conscious 
and struggling animals, they also achieve the same economy, by eliminating 
waste of damaged meat, that is achieved by Hormel, Kingan, and Oscal Mayer 
with their carbon dioxide installations. The net result is a profit, not a loss. 

Sut small packers can also use carbon dioxide. The Allbright-Nell Co., of 
Chicago, licensee under Hormel patents, has said that it can market a carbon 
dioxide unit, able to process 210 hogs per hour, for $25,500.°. A Danish manu- 
facturer, Wernberg & Kragh, working in cooperation with Hormel and with 
Allbright-Nell, has developed and is marketing in Europe a unit that will process 
250 hogs per hour and the Danish company has said that 1t can deliver its unit 


2 Humane Slaughtering of Livestock and Poultry, hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U. S. Senate, May 9-10, 1956. 

*Humane Slaughter, hearings before Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains of 
Committee on Agriculture, U. S. House of Representatives, April 2 and 12, 1957. 

* National Provisioner, April 14, 1956. 

© Senate committee hearings, cited above. 

© Letter from Allbright-Nell Co., Senate hearings, 1956, cited above. 
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in the United States for less than $6,000. For any packer processing 250 hogs 
per hour, this is a small investment which could have no appreciable effect on 
total plant costs or profits. 

Operation of the carbon dioxide units is inexpensive. The gas costs a very 
small fraction of a cent per animal. The only other operating costs are electric 
power for a conveyor belt and routine maintenance of the equipment. 

Emphasis has been placed on facts about hog slaughter because most meat 
packers seem to have come to agreement that there is no economic objection to 
humane slaughter of cattle. Since introduction of the first humane slaughter 
bill in the Senate, in 1955, humane methods of killing cattle have been adopted 
by a dozen or more of the biggest packers and by many more small packers. 

At least 20 million animals a year are now benefiting from these improved 
methods and the packers using humane methods find that the new techniques 
are efficient and economical. Users include Swift, Armour, Wilson, Oscar Mayer, 
Hormel, and many smaller companies. The Remington stunning instrument, 
Schermer stunner, and several captive-bolt pistols are being found equally effec- 
tive and economical in various plants. 

The experience of the Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. is typical among 
smaller packers. E. Y. Lingle, president of Seitz, has said that with the cap- 
tive-bolt pistol “our results are better—our operation more efficient—our end 
product is improved.”* Mr. Lingle reported that in his plant the captive-bolt 
pistol has decreased costly injuries to workmen, has almost eliminated losses 
due to “stiff” cattle, and has improved carcass quality by improved bleeding. 

A few packers have contended that use of the captive-bolt pistol causes deg- 
redation of brain and therefore causes an economic loss. That argument does 
not apply to use of the Remington stunner, which does not penetrate the skull! 
or even break the hide. In any case, however, it is to be noted that less than 
10 percent of beef brain presently available is marketed as food. The damage to 
brain, if any, is so small as to be immeasurable in economic results. 

In conclusion, it is significant that still more methods of satisfying the re- 
quirements of humane slaughter legislation are in active development but prob- 
ably will not be brought into use if legislation is not enacted. One large com- 
pany is preparing for market an animal stunner actuated by compressed air. 
Such a device would eliminate the cost of explosive cartridges. Another com- 
pany is working on a new technique of electric stunning that would eliminate 
objections to older electric equipment. 

It is obvious that even the very smallest plants can afford to use humane meth- 
ods of slaughtering animals. They will, in fact, gain actual profit from their 
use. 

SPECIFIC FACTORS AFFECTING SMALL PACKERS 


The pending legislation does not require all packers to adopt humane methods 
of slaughter. S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 would affect only packers and processors 
that sell meat or meat products to the Federal Government. 

There are approximately 3,250 livestock slaughtering establishments that proc- 
ess, each, more than 300,000 pounds of meat per year.” There seems to be no re- 
liable count of the number of plants proeessing at a rate lower than 300,000 
pounds per year. The number runs, however, to several thousand establish- 
ments. 

But there are only 517 slaughtering plants and 766 processors under Federal 
inspection. Government procurement agencies ordinarily buy meat and meat 
products only from plants that are federally inspected so it is obvious that only a 
minority of slaughtering plants and processors will be affected by the proposed 
legislation. The smaller plants—the majority—will be unaffected because they 
neither do nor can sell to the Federal Government. 


FACTORS AFFECTING LIVESTOCK GROWERS 


In the past there has been virtually no correlation between packing plant 
operating costs and the prices paid for animals to livestock growers. Over 
a long period in which the costs of packinghouse operation have risen slowly 
but steadily, following the general pattern of processing and manufacturing 
industries, the price paid to farmers for livestock has fluctuated widely.” 





7 Senate committee hearings, 1956, cited above. 

8 Figure supplied by Market News Service, Department of Agriculture. . 

® Figures supplied by Bureau of Meat Inspection of Department of Agriculture, 1958. 

% Beef Marketing Margins and Costs, U. S. Department of Agriculture (Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 710), 1956. 
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All expert students of livestock marketing know, as a thatter of fact, that 
the price paid to growers for animals results from a great many factors, 
among which the cost of packing plant operation is almost the least. “The 
value of byproducts and the wholesale value of the dressed carcasses,” says 
the Department of Agriculture, “is what determines the price of the meatpacker 
will pay for a live animal.” ” 

And the wholesale value of the dressed carcass and of byproducts is deter- 
mined, not by plant operating costs but by a complex of much more influential 
factors, including “amounts and distribution of income among consumers; 
conditions under which the product is marketed; restrictions on production, 
marketing, storage, etc.” * 

In short, it is highly doubtful that any economic effect of humane slaughter 
legislation on packers would be felt by livestock growers. 

It has been shown above, however, that the principal economic effect of 
adoption of humane methods of slaughtering animals is a saving of meat that 
is damaged and wasted by traditional methods. It also has been shown that 
humane methods achieve other savings in packing plant costs. 

Any influence on prices paid to livestock growers for animals, therefore, 
would be in the direction of higher prices at the farm. 


SUMMARY 


The inescapable conclusions from the facts are: 

1. Humane methods of slaughtering animals achieve substantial economies 
through decreased waste of meat, improved labor efficiency, and decreased per- 
sonnel accident rate ; 

2. Capital costs of initiating humane techniques are not burdensome to pack- 
ers and in small plants will amount to only a few hundred dollars; 

3. Fewer than 20 percent of packing plants will be affected by S. 1497 or H. R. 
8308 and these are chiefly the very large packers ; 

4. It is extremely unlikely that the proposed legislation can have any economic 
effect on livestock producers but such effect as might occur would be in the 
direction of higher prices to growers. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1958. 
Leo PFEFFER, Dsq., 
Associate General Counsel, American Jewish Congress, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr, Prerrer: I am writing to express my own personal gratitude to you 
and to the five leading Jewish organizations cooperating with you on the above 
matter for the splendid way in which you have assisted me, and Members of the 
House of Representatives, in working out a solution of the delicate problem of 
humane slaughter legislation that fully and effectively protects Jewish religious 
slaughtering practices. I think you have all done a magnificent job in assisting 
us to draft legislation that would beyond question protect Jewish religious slaugh- 
tering practices and would at the same time insure the humane treatment of ani- 
mals on which those practices are based in the slaughter of animals for food by 
other methods of slaughter as well. 

I realize that the task has been far from an easy one and that it is virtually 
impossible to expect unanimity on the part of the Jewish community in so 
sensitive a matter. I do want to record, however, my own conviction that the 
amendments to the Poage bill which you were able to work out with the humane 
societies, and which were accepted by the House committee and enacted by the 
House, fully protect Jewish religious slaughtering and handling of animals, (1) 
by the express congressional recognition of kosher slaughter as humane, and (2) 
by the provision of the new section VI prohibiting any construction of the legisla- 
tion which might in any way interfere with religious slaughter or preparation 
for slaughter. 

It is my considered judgment that those groups in the Jewish community who 
contend that possible future legislative attempts to impinge upon Jewish religious 
slaughter practices would be less likely to succeed if there were no humane slaugh- 
ter legislation at all than if the bill which has been passed by the House is 


senate of Agricultural Research, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, vol. 1, No. 2, 
1954. 
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enacted are, with all due respect, in error. It seems to me not only obvious but 
beyond dispute that it will be far more difficult for any future Congress to 
attempt to interfere with kosher slaughter practices in the face of the express 
congressional finding and recognition of kosher slaughter as humane contained 
in the amended Poage bill and in the legislative history written on it than it 
would be if there were no such express legislative recognition and history. And 
if it had not been for your efforts and those of your colleagues, I am wholly 
convinced that humane slaughter legislation would have been passed over the 
opposition of the Jewish community and would not have contained the effective 
safeguards of kosher slaughter practices that your efforts have succeeded in 
writing into the Poage bill. 

I also want to acknowledge the copy I have received of the February 20, 1958, 
letter of your five organizations to Chairman Poage of the House committee, and 
to record to you my own understanding of the meaning and intent of the Poage 
bill as enacted by the House with respect to handling of animals prior to kosher 
slaughter, in light of its legislative history in the House debate, including your 
letter of January 29, 1958, to Mr. Poage, which he introduced into the Record in 
- debate, and his ensuing remarks agreeing with your views as expressed 
therein. 

To be specific, I feel there is no doubt whatever that the clear and correct 
interpretation of the bill in this respect, as clarified on the floor of the House, 
is— 

(1) that animals must be handled in a humane manner prior to kosher 
slaughter ; 

(2) that any inhumane method of handling animals prior to kosher slaughter 
may be restricted or prohibited by the Secretary of Agriculture effective on and 
after December 31, 1959, including those forms of shackling and hoisting which 
are not humane; 

(3) that any forms of shackling or hoisting of animals or other methods of 
handling prior to kosher slaughter which are not inhumane may not be restricted 
or prohibited by the Secretary ; and 

(4) that use of the Weinberg or revolving pen for casting animals prior to 
kosher slaughter is a humane method of handling and may not be restricted or 
prohibited by the Secretary as inhumane. 

Such an interpretation of the bill, as to which I feel there is no question and 
which I shall be glad to record on the Senate side, both in committee and on the 
floor, should fully satisfy your organizations and any others in the Jewish com- 
munity who fear that enactment of the Poage bill by the Congress would be a 
practical matter immediately make kosher slaughter impossible. That is plainly 
neither its intent nor its language. I am confident that Congressman Poage 
agrees completely with this interpretation. I assure you that I shall do every- 
thing in my power to have the legislative history of the bill in the Senate record 
this legislative intent so there will be no doubt about the correct meaning of the 
legislation. 

I trust that this explanation will allay some of the fears in this regard which 
have been expressed to me and will further reassure your organizations and 
the entire Jewish community that the amended Poage bill, if enacted into law, 
will preserve and protect kosher slaughter practices, and not harm them. Again 
with my gratitude for your help and your contributions to a sound solution of a 
most difficult and vexing problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


Unitep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1958. 
Hon. W. R. PoaceE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAxk CONGRESSMAN PoaGEe: As you know, there has been considerable concern 
expressed in the Jewish community subsequent to the House debate on humane 
slaughter. Several people have been in to see me, voicing various fears which 
I have assured them were exaggerated. After considerable thought, it seems 
to me that the most helpful thing I can do here is to send the attached letter in 


an effort to rectify any misinterpretation which some groups may have of the 
bill which was passed by the House. I have tried to express what I believed to 
be the correct intention and interpretation of the House bill. 
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I have not mailed the original of this letter, because I wanted you to see it 
first. I am hopeful that you will agree that it correctly expresses your position 
and the House intent. After you have had a chance to look this over, perhaps 
you might give me your reaction over the phone. 

Many thanks for your attention, and congratulations on the successful job 
you did in handling this bill. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. Hupert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Your letter of March 22 to Hon. Leo Pfeffer was, in 
my opinion, a very fine, very clear, and very excellent statement of the effect 
of the pending legislation on humane slaughter. I would not want to change 
the interpretation which you placed on this bill. I have met with, and talked 
with, Mr. Pfeffer on several occasions. I think he has made a very serious and 
very helpful effort to allay some of the fears of some segments of the Jewish 
community in regard to this legislation. It seems to me that your letter to 
him should satisfy all of those who can be satisfied. 

I was particularly impressed with the clear and effective way in which you 
pointed out that in the absence of legislation of the type you and I are trying 
to get that it will probably be far more likely that the Congress will pass some 
type of punitive legislation completely ignoring the legitimate requests of our 
Jewish citizens. I think this would be unfortunate, but I think it is likewise 
inevitable. On the other hand, by the acceptance of the Jewish leaders of the 
very moderate legislation that we are proposing this ill feeling can be avoided. 
Mr. Pfeffer continues to do everything he can to avoid any such unfortunate 
result. I am hopeful that you will find it possible to secure favorable committee 
and Senate action on this measure in the near future. 

Thanking you for your good work, and with best wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. R. PoaGe, Congressman. 


Senator Tarmapcre. We are delighted to have as our first witness 
the distinguished junior Senator from the State of Oregon, Senator 
Neuberger. 

You may proceed at will. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Neupercer. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for your 
courtesy in permitting me to be the leadoff witness on these hearings. 

I am especially grateful to you. We are what you might call hall- 
mates. Our offices are across the hall from each other. 

I hope very much that the bill which I am going to advocate this 
morning will have the sympathetic consideration of you and your 
colleagues. I have been most sincerely interested in the enactment 
of humane slaughter legislation since my esteemed colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Minnestota, Senator Humphrey, first introduced 
such a bill in 1955. 

As a cosponsor, I have testified before on the need for enactment 
of a compulsory measure. I was encouraged when the House passed 
the Poage bill on February 4, 1958. Since then, S. 1497 has been 
amended and is now identical to the House measure, H. R. 8308. 

As you know, Senator Humphrey moved on the Senate floor to have 
his bill made identical with that which the House of Representatives 
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passed earlier. It is this bill of which I am privileged to be a co- 
sponsor. 

I intend to be brief this morning, as I have been informed that a 
great many people have asked to be heard in support of the humane 
slaughter bills and time for each, I fear, will be ae reduced. 

In previous testimony i have covered the economic and technological] 
aspects of this legislation, and I will not refer further to those phases 
except to note that both large and small packing plants are to be 
found among those which are making efficient and profitable use of 
the latest technological devices to assure a humane slaughter operation. 

I prefer to focus my remarks on what may be termed “the moral 
values” involved in this legislation. 

There are three generally accepted and very basic points upon which 
the mass support for S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 rests. They are as follows: 

1. Slaughter methods now almost universally used in American 
packing plants cause intense suffering and are grossly cruel; 

2. Practical and economical methods of killing animals 
humanely are available; 

3. It appears that the packing industry cannot or will not end 
the cruelty without legislation that will require all packers to 
act simultaneously. 

I am deeply impressed by a statement on this subject by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, a federation of 15,000 or- 
ganizations with more than 11 million members. 


All thoughful persons recognize— 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs says— 


that cruelty is an evil that should be eradicated from our society, not merely for 
the sake of animals but for our own good. We know that cruelty, whether to 
animals or to men, causes in the perpetrator a moral and cultural erosion that 
is harmful to the whole of society. 

Cruelty to animals in our slaughterhouses has been thus far permitted only 
because, it is argued, cruelty is cheaper than decency. The immorality of the 
argument is obvious. 

I sometimes think that a century or two hence our descendants, on 
hearing of our accepted practices in slaughterhouses, will look back 
upon the 20th century with the same mingled feelings of dismay, 
abhorrence, and incredulity we experience on reading of convivial 
crowds at a public execution 200 years ago. 

If there is any doubt about that, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest 
that people read the writings, for example, of Theodore Roosevelt 
and his abhorrence of what was done to the vast buffalo herds number- 
ing some 60 million when they were slaughtered absolutely, indis- 
criminately, and ruthlessly just for sport in the years when the Great 
Plains and the prairie were first being settled. 

It is the voices of the Humane Society of the United States, the 
American Humane Association, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and many similar groups which have awakened the American 
conscience to these contemporary cruelties. Traditionally the humani- 
tarian measures that have one by one become our great body of social 
legislation have followed the voices of persistent protest which stirred 
to life a national conscience. 

The tender attitudes of a generation conditioned by Beautiful Joe 
and Black Beauty, and the tears shed over Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
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animal martyrs were in sharp contrast to their failure to hear the 
slaughterhouse squeals of pain. 

We have taken for granted that the eighth amendment of our Con- 
stitution prohibits infliction of cruel and unusual punishment upon 
our citizens. Today the national conscience is asking why we sub- 
ject our animal friends to such cruel and inhumane treatment. These 
animals are not only our friends, but the foundation of our abundant 
agricultural economy. In my opinion, there is no reason why meat- 
packers cannot slaughter meat animals by humane methods. 

If the farmers of this Nation humanely treat animals while they 
are alive, throughout the period of their growth, and handle them to 
avoid injury and fear, why is it necessary to subject these animals to 
such primitive and cruel treatment for the few moments before they 
are killed and transformed into meat and meat products? 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked with many of the men who work in 
slaughterhouses, both in my own State and elsewhere in the Nation. 
These men, so far as I have been able to observe, are among the strong 
and zealous opponents of some of the inhumane methods presently em- 
ployed in slaughterhouses. They rebel against inflicting pain upon 
helpless animals, which form the meat products of the Nation and thus 
support the jobs on which these men are dependent. But the work- 
ers in slaughterhouses are not in control of the policy of those plants. 
They did not design the cruel front end of the production line. They 
cannot institute new methods of slaughter, unless their employers so 
dictate and decide. 

I have had members of the Butcher Workers’ Union observe to me, 
“We realize that cruel ways of slaughter will only hurt the meat in- 
dustry and promote vegetarianism among Americans. We believe 
that every possible humane method of killing should be used by 
aaamerciaets just as soon as it is developed.” 

I have emphasized this point, Mr. Chairman, because it is my firm 
and definite opinion that the men working in our slaughterhouses are, 
in the main, among the foremost advocates of adopting every avail- 
able humane device for cushioning and quelling any possible pain in- 
flicted upon the animals which are slaughtered to stock the tables and 
markets of America. 

Many modern and humane killing methods have been developed and 
adopted by some progressive meatpackers which have proven to lower 
costs and provide higher profits to these meatpackers. These prac- 
tices have reduced bruising losses, increased labor efficiency, reduced 
the danger to workers as well as providing a humane death to live- 
stock. Yet the majority of meatpackers are reluctant to adopt these 
humane methods which are readily available to the industry. That 
the vast majority of meatpackers have not installed humane methods 
available to them at very low cost is the major reason why I feel that 
this legislation is needed. 

I am inclined to believe that the representatives of meatpackers 
oppose this bill because of their habitual opposition to all Federal and 
State legislation which may in the slightest degree restrict their op- 
erations, even though it may be of vital interest to the public welfare. 
Strange as it may seem, this is an old pattern of industrial reflex ac- 
tion. And I want to add it is not only confined to the meatpacking 
industry but to many other industries as well. 
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The National Provisioner of March 1955 stated editorially: 


During the next few years the meatpacking industry may face a controversy 
with which it will be difficult to deal from the standpoints of logic and reason. 
It may be forced to talk aspects of its business from which, understandably, it 
has shielded the public. 

That editorial echoed the troubled conscience of a great industry. 
It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that the aero industry has 
been remiss in the development and adoption of humane methods of 
slaughtering the Nation’s livestock. The meat inspection laws ghee at 
gated by the Department of Agriculture under laws passed by the 
Congress of the United States specify the necessary height of the rail 
in which animal carcasses move through slaughtering plants. 

We have also passed laws to prohibit the inhumane cruelty to ani- 
mals on their way to market. can see no reason why the Congress 
should not specify humane standards of killing livestock and poultry, 
in order to comply with the moral standards of decency and humane- 
ness which are so much a part of the great heritage of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that in addition to other opposition to 
humane slaughter legislation, a troublesome issue is cil comipaaiiia! 
its impact upon and relationship to the killing of food animals under 
religious dietary practices, particularly those of the orthodox Jewish 
religion. In their opposition, representatives of the orthodox Jewish 
congregations have spoken both of the great difficulties of insuring, by 
governmental regulation, any real certainty of humane methods of 
animal slaughter, and also of their more direct concerns for the status 
of orthodox practices. 

As to the first, their doubts do not differ from those expressed by 
others about the effectiveness of Government regulation in this field, 
and the same answer applies. If more research is needed to permit 
the Department of Agriculture to specify humane techniques with 
any degree of certainty, then let the Department push forward with 
such research. The important thing is that governmental responsi- 
bility for attaining this goal be definitely established and accepted. 

With respect to the specifically religious objections to the bill, I 
can only say that I fully and sympathetically appreciate the legitimate 
concern with which they are put forward; but upon considering them 
fully, I do not believe that they are so unsurmountable as to force 
the total abandonment of all legislative effort to establish the prin- 
ciple of governmental responsibility for humane methods of slaughter 
to which I have referred. 

Certainly pepeeereenelys Poage, Senator Humphrey, and everyone 
else joins us in being concerned with this question, are wholly sympa- 
thetic to protecting religious customs under this legislation, and I 
hope that the religious spokesmen themselves will devote their con- 
tinued efforts to working out a solution consistent with the premise 
of a regulatory program for the vast bulk of commercial animal 
slaughter other ieee their own, rather than on the premise of com- 


letely opposing that whole premise. I stress this, because no col- 
ateral arguments should be used or allowed to thwart enactment of a 
measure with so humane and worthy an objective. 

I want to add this, Mr. Chairman. I am one of the two Members 
of the Senate, I believe, who are members of the Jewish religion. It 
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is my opinion that the objections which have been voiced by certain 
orthodox Jewish leaders to this legislation are certainly voiced in good 
faith and with the best of intentions. And yet it is my considered 
opinion, after hearing all of those objections and listening to them 
very conscientiously, that this legislation shouldbe passed. 

I believe it is in the interest of humanity, I believe it is in the inter- 
ests of the people of the United States because I believe that the pres- 
ent methods of slaughter in our packinghouses should not be con- 
tinued. And I prefer to believe that when all things done on earth 
are sifted out before the Throne of Judgment that cruelty to animals, 
whether animals that are pets or animals that are to be slaughtered for 
meat, is not something that is going to be accepted at that ultimate 
tribunal. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, allow me to offer two observations. 
First, over the past several years research study on this subject has 
provided demonstrable results on which legislation may be logically 
and soundly based. Second, the experience of the progressive and en- 
ergetic minority among the packers who have introduced to the pro- 
duction line the new techniques required for humane methods of 
slaughter demonstrates its applicability in plants of any and all sizes. 

Mr. Chairman, one would think that on the grounds of enlightened, 
humanitarian performance or on the more practical grounds of econ- 
omy and efficiency of operation, only support and affirmation would 
be heard in the plea for adoption of humane slaughter legislation. 

In conclusion, I would like to submit a number of letters from con- 
stituents who have written in support of humane slaughter legisla- 
tion and in addition a letter written by Rabbi William Richman of the 
Madison Avenue Temple, Scranton, Pa., which appeared in the Re- 
constructionist for April 8, 1958. 

It is significant, I think, that Rabbi Richman supports the pending 
legislation. In order to be completely fair I would also submit the 
only two statements which I have received from my own State of 
Oregon in opposition to this proposed legislation. These are a letter 
from the Marion County Farm Bureau and a statement from the sec- 
retary of the Oregon Wool Growers Association. 

With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that this 
correspondence appear with my statement in the record. 

Senator TatmApcre. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The letters follow :) 

Roevue River, Orec., March 3, 1958. 


DEAR Sir: We would like to urge you most strongly to do all in your power 
toward the passing of the humane slaughter bill, No. 8308, soon to come before 
the Senate. 3 

All the members of our civic club and garden club hope you will work to 
get it passed, and enforced after it is passed. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. CLAYTON FYIELps. 


KLAMATH Faris, Orec., Feb. 7, 1958. 
DearR Sir: Would you please vote for the compulsory humane slaughter bills, 
now pending? (H. R. 8308 in the House of Representatives. S. 1497 in the 
Senate.) 
I was frankly shocked when told by a friend how the animals are killed 
in our slaughterhouses. 
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I think and hope this urgent bill will be passed as I do think it terrible these 


animals have to suffer unnecessarily when they can be put unconscious first 
before being slaughtered. 


Thank you, and I certainly hope this bill passes. 
Yours truly, 


Noet Deets. 


PORTLAND, OrEG., December 11, 1958. 
Senator RIcHARD NEUBERGER, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR: I saw the enclosed clipping in the Christian Science Monitor 
just recently. 

I was rather surprised when I read it, as I thought that there had already 
been passed a bill, forcing humane slaughtering to feed animals. I know that 
you are all for this bill. 

It is a pity, that we are supposed to be a Christian nation, and to allow 
animals slaughtered in this manner, I don’t think that it speaks very well 
for us. 

I do appreciate you, Senator Neuberger. 

Sincerely, 
Frances L. LInp. 


(The above-mentioned enclosure from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor dated January 4, 1958, follows:) 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


To The Christian Science Monitor: 


I am writing you about humane slaughter of our food animals. We have many 
thousand of packinghouses in this country and I know of only six which give a 
humane death, without suffering, to our meat animals. One anesthetizes hogs 
by passing them through a carbon dioxide tunnel, another stuns cattle with a 
captive bolt pistol, etc. 

Almost 7 million animals are slaughtered every working day and the great 
majority have a cruel and terrifying death. Cattle sometimes must be hit several 
times before being rendered unconscious. Hogs and other small animals are 
shackled and put to death while entirely conscious. 

Humane slaughter legislation would require that all livestock and poultry be 
rendered insensible by mechanical, chemical, or other means, to be rapid, effec- 
tive, and humane. Such legislation, when enforced, would save the packers 
$50 million annually a loss they sustain through bruising and mutilating meat 
animals. Letters to our representatives in Washington should help to get this 
legislation passed. 


GrorGeE A. GRASS. 
DETROIT 


PoRTLAND. OreEG., February 26, 1958. 
Senator NEUBERGER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Knowing how often you have supported pro- 
gressive and humane legislation, I am writing to urge your support of the humane 
slaughter bill which was passed by the House (H. R. 8308) on February 4. It is 
difficult to see how any logical objections can be raised against this bill, and 
there seems to be no political reasons for any Senator to vote against it. Speaking 
“for those who cannot speak for themselves,’ I do most strongly urge your 
favorable vote for this legislation, which is directed toward better conditions not 
only for those thousands of animals who must be slaughtered for food but also 
for the men who must do the work involved. 

Yours most sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Netra W. WILSON. 
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Astoria, OreEG., April 7, 1958. 
Hon. RicHARD NEUBERGER, 


United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We are very much concerned about the fact that no 
action has yet been taken by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on humane slaughter legislation. We would greatly appreciate your requesting 
this committee to act promptly on the following bills: 

H. R. 8303 (passed by the House of Representatives on February 4, 1958). 

S. 1496, identical with the House bills. 

We hope that you will vote for these bills. Do not vote for another bill which 
merely calls for a study commission on humane slaughter and which is sponsored 
by a number of meatpackers. 

This is not only a case for humanitarians but also for the prestige of the 
United States which lags behind many European countries in its slaughterhouse 
methods. 

We shall be most grateful for your support and immediate action. 

Very truly yours, 
« JAMES BEAMER. 
Mrs, CECILE BEAUER. 


[From the Reconstructionist, April 18, 1958] 


To the Editors of the Reconstructionist: 


In your editorial of February 21 issue, comment was made on the Jumane 
slaughter bill. Various aspects about the bill and the reactions to it leafl me to 
write this letter. I read the original bill and the deliberations on it very carefully. 
I am also informed about the amended bill as passed in the House. I am also 


aware of various newspaper and magazine articles in Jewish circles reacting to 
the bill. 


My conclusions are these: 

1. The bill in its original and its amended form had no anti-Semitic nor anti- 
kashrut implications. The implications imputed to it on the part of some Jewish 
leaders are not in the bill. It may be historically correct, as some Orthodox claim, 
that such bills were preludes to anti-Semitic developments. To assume, however, 
that this applies to this bill in this country is not history nor is it even fair. 
It was strange that an Orthodox segment should influence Representative Farb- 
stein to condemn the bill even after it was amended with the cooperation of other 
Jewish groups. 

2. In focusing on the kashrut aspect of the bill it seems that some of us have 
overlooked the needs for some such humane laws. Surely our oft-quoted claims 
of the tenderness in Jewish thought toward animals includes the pig even though 
it is not permissible food. The butchering of pigs is the cruelest treatment of 
animals imaginable. The issue of the slaughter bill, therefore, is not simply the 
question of kashrut alone but of our attitude toward animals in general. 

8. In your editorial you admitted that if there were a more scientific way of 
slaughter than the Jewish way you might feel it necessary “to urge some de- 
parture from tradition.” The humane societies and some of the writers of the 
bill are of the opinion that the handling of the animal before slaughter is very 
often shocking. This criticism may apply to even kosher slaughtering. While 
the cutting is said to be scientifically more humane nowhere has anybody to my 
knowledge proven that the handling before cutting is being done as humanely 
as possible. Jewish wholesalers are still interested in mass production, and this 
makes handling a rather ruthless procedure. I would argue and it is possible 
to quote from the Mishnah that the handling before cutting can include some 
form of preparation to reduce consciousness. 

On the basis of what I know about the bills and what I have seen in kosher 
and nonkosher slaughterhouses and, because as a Reform Rabbi I am willing to 
revise some traditions, I am in favor of the humane slaughter laws as amended 
and, even further, I would be in favor of a little less quoting and a little more 
observing. 

MILTON RICHMAN, 
Rabbi, Madison Avenue Temple, Scranton, Pa. 
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MARION CoUNTY FarRM BUREAU, 
Salem, Oreg., April 10, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Scnate Agricultural Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: I have been authorized to inform you that the Marion 
County Farm Bureau is opposed to the humane slaughter bill now before Con- 
gress. 

Also that we are in accord with the action taken by the Oregon Farm Bureau 
Federation board of directors, to actively support the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in opposition to the humane slaughter bill. 

Marion County Farm Bureau, representing 547 farm families, many of which 
are actively engaged in livestock ranching, felt that this bill (H. R. 8308) was 
not only dangerous, unpractical, as well as unhealthful, in all its ramifications, 
but it would also place an unbearable burden of added cost on the livestock 
industry. 

We support 8. 1213. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BURNS CHRISTOFFERSON, 
President, Marion County Farm Bureau. 


OREGON WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Fossil, Oreg., February 10, 1958. 
Hon. RicHArD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We are concerned with H. R. 8308 which involves mercy slaugh- 
tering of livestock in packing plants. I am told that this bill, if passed, would 
be completely unworkable and result in the closing down of many of our smaller 
packers. At the same time I would call attention to Senate bill 1213, intro- 
duced by Senator Watkins, which I am told is workable. Would you be so kind 
as to forward copies of these bills to me as soon as possible and to let me know 
when hearing will be held on H. R. 8308. 

I certainly want to commend you on your fine help on the extension of the 
Wool Act. We appreciate your fine efforts. 

Yours very truly, 
J. P. Srerwer, Secretary. 

Senator Tatmapce. Are there any questions, Senator Aiken ? 

Senator Arken. No, I don’t think so. notice that the bill pro- 

Senator A No, I don’t think T notice that the bill 
vides that it will be legal to stun an animal by a single blow or 
gunshot or electrical, chemical or other means that is rapid and effec- 
tive, before being shackled, hoisted, cast or cut. That 1s the method 
commonly used on cattle ? 

Senator Neupercer. It is my understanding that that is the method 
commonly used on cattle. 

Senator Arken. Not on hogs, however. How about shots ? 

Senator Neupercer. Senator Aiken, I have talked with men who 
work in packing plants. I must admit that I probably did not have 
the requisite temperament to make the visit myself, and therefore 
talked to Federal meat inspectors and employees in packing plants 
who have come to me and to others I know and urged this legislation. 

Hogs are very often trussed up to have their throats cut while they 
are alive, and therefore subject to all the terror and pain which such 
a process would imply. The desire of the legislation is to have these 
animals stunned, rendered unconscious and insensible to pain prior to 
the time that the death, incision with the knife in their throats, is 
inflicted. 

Senator Arxen. In other words, this legislation would probably 
apply to hogs and other animals? 
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Senator Neusercer. It is designed to apply to all animals. But I 
think necessarily because of present practices in packing plants, it 
probably would have its application most widely with respect to hogs. 

Senator Tatmapce. Senator Thye? 

Senator Toye. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tatmaper. Thank you very much, Senator Neuberger. 
We appreciate your appearing. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Tatmapce. Is Representative Dawson of Utah here? 

Congressman, .we are happy to have you appear. You may pro- 
ceed at will. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
UTAH 


Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I deem it a great honor to be invited 
to appear before your committee in behalf of humane slaughter legis- 
lation. As one of the sponsors of this legislation in the House I have 
had occasion to give it some thought and study. I hope that the testi- 
mony I give before your committee might lend something toward re- 
flecting the views of those of us who feel that it is most vital and most 
important. 

First of all, I think we should consider the question of whether 
legislation is necessary. When I first was approached by persons 
interested in humane slaughter, I made inquiry of the Department of 
Agriculture and I was informed by the Secretary’s office that the De- 
partment opposed compulsory legislation, favoring instead voluntary 
progress through the cooperation of our packing industry. 

For a time this answer satisfied me. (Getting an individual or an 
industry to do what ought to be done voluntarily is certainly to be 
preferred over requiring them to do it by law. 

Later, however, my curiosity was aroused and I asked the Depart- 
ment what progress was being made on a voluntary basis. My reac- 
tion to the vague, confused, and entirely unsatisfactory answer was to 
introduce legislation making humane slaughter compulsory. The 
truth was that the packing industry—with a few notable and com- 
mendable exceptions—had made no progress over the years and ap- 
parently had no immediate program to effect a change in slaughtering 
and stunning methods. 

In reviewing hearings held by your subcommittee on similar legis- 
lation in the 84th Congress, I found the packinghouse industry main- 
taining that it had spent thousands of dollars in research attempting 
to find feasible humane slaughtering methods. Yet when asked to 
comment on the modest cost estimates made by sponsors of humane 
slaughter legislation, the spokesman for the meatpacking industry 
testified as follows: 

Accurate estimates of the cost of installation require a reasonable period of 
planning and study. To date, the industry generally has not prepared such 
careful estimates, and hence we do not have comprehensive figures indicating 


costs of installation. With what information we do have, however, the cost of 
installation can be appreciably more than the cost of equipment. 
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For an industry that maintains it has spent 30 years time and large 
sums of money on research, Mr. Chairman, that is a very weak answer, 
in my opinion. I trust that under the goad of the legislation before 
you today that situation has been corrected. 

Other effects of this legislation are worth noting. When I intro- 
duced this legislation it was estimated that only about 25 percent of 
the cattle slaughtered in this country were first stunned by mechanical 
means. This despite the fact that inexpensive and accepted captive 
bolt stunning pistols had been available for years to replace the un- 
reliable poleax. The Department reported to me recently that now 
over 50 percent of the cattle slaughtered is rendered unconscious by 
mechanical pistols. Thus there has been nore progress in 1 year 
since this measure was introduced than in the 30 years preceding this 
action. 

The fact that progress is being made, however, does not do away with 
the need for this measure, in my opinion. This bill in its original 
form is not directed toward that proportion of the packing industry 
which on its own volition adopts humane slaughtering methods. This 
bill is directed toward that segment of the industry which has done 
little, will continue to do too little, and will do it too late—or never. 
Without this legislation, we will, I am convinced, condemn millions of 
animals to wanton cruelty, the more defenseless because it is un- 
necessary. 

As has been emphasized time and again, Mr. Chairman, we are not 
foreing the packing industry to embark on unchartered seas. Other 
progressive nations have had compulsory humane slaughter legisla- 
tion for years, even decades. The experience in each of these coun- 
tries is available to our meatpacking industry. 

Before closing, Mr, Chairman, I would like to make a few comments 
about the adverse reports on this legislation you have received from 
the Departments of Army and Agriculture, and I have taken occasion 
to read all of them that have been before your committee. It is heart- 
ening to note that both agencies are completely in favor of the basic 
purpose of the bill and both applaud its goal. 

The basic objections of both agencies are that the legislation will 
unduly hamper the Government in its meat purchases. They fear that 
too few packers in return for the privilege of selling to the Govern- 
ment will adopt approved slaughtering methods. These objections 
may well be valid but they can very easily be met—but not by abandon- 
ing the legislation, as these agencies indicate. The objections can be 
met by returning the bill to its original form. This would apply the 
humane slaughter requirements to all packinghouses in interstate com- 
merce, not just’ those selling to the Government. 

There is no reason in this enlightened era of technical advances 
that we should tolerate the cruelty that primitive slaughtering meth- 
ods imposes needlessly upon millions of defenseless animals per year. 
This legislation should be broadened and passed. 

Senator Tatmaper. Senator Aiken, do you have any questions? 

Senator Arken. In referring to “this legislation,” do you refer 
to—— 

Mr. Dawson. I refer to the House bill that was passed, the so-called 
Poage bill. 
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per ArKen. That would be Senator Humphrey’s substitute 
bill ? 
Mr. Dawson. Yes, I think that is the one that is referred to. 


Senator Arxen. And that applies to meat furnished for the armed 
scervices or other Government use? 


Mr. Dawson. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. Not general use. 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Senator Arken. That is all. 

Senator Tatmapcr. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions in reference to 
this or to his statement. 

I will have to leave you because the Appropriations Committee has 


a markup commencing at 10:30. I regret this, but we have to be 
present at a committee markup. 


Senator Tatmapce. I understand. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, I will be leaving you until such time as 
we have completed that committee action. 

Senator Tatmapcr. Thank you, Senator. 

Congressman Dawson, do you have any idea what it would cost 
Specie plant to comply with the bill that you have testified in favor 
or? 

Mr. Dawson. Of course the cost of stunning devices before your 
committee, if I remember rightly, run somewhere around $200. The 
largest packinghouses are now using them, since this bill was first 
introduced in the House. The cost of the charge that goes into the 
pistol, I think, is only around 2 or 3 cents for each shot. It is very 
minor. 

There has been some question raised as to whether the carbon 
dioxide method for hogs would be the one that would be more accept- 
able to the larger packers. Of course that runs into more money. 
Hormel’s, which has been using that method, spent considerable time 
and money in research and their exact cost I haven’t available, but 
there are witnesses here who can give it to you. But I do under- 
stand that Denmark has a carbon dioxide process that has been devel- 
oped which could be used by small packers at a cost of in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000. The larger packers, of course, would have to have 
more expensive equipment. 

Senator Tatmapce. You stated that all the major packers are now 
using humane methods of slaughter ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, they are not. I stated that they are starting to 
use the Remington Stunner, which is one of the accepted methods. 
That is used primarily by Swift, I understand, on beef cattle. 

Senator TaLmapce. Do you know how that works? 

Mr. Dawson. I understand it is working very well, according to the 
report from Swift. When they testified before the House committee 
they said there were a few failures and that Remington people were 
working with them and they expected to have the weapon fully 
developed. I understand since then that it is developed and they are 
finding it acceptable. 

Senator Tarmance. Is it a cartridge or gas? 

Mr. Dawson. It is a cartridge. I believe they have some here that 
they will demonstrate to you. 
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Senator Tatmapce. We will get into that later. 

Do you have anything else, Senator ? 

Senator Arxen. I was wondering, since this bill applies to Govern- 
ment purchases, what effect would it have on off-shore purchases, for 
example, where Armed Forces are stationed in Germany. Would it 
mean that German slaughterers in another country would be required 
to testify that their meats had been slaughtered by these approved 
methods ? 

Mr. Dawson. I am sorry, Senator, I couldn’t answer that for you. 
I don’t know what interpretation would be put on it. I think, as far 
as I would be oitiendhe it should be only applicable to meats pur- 
oo in this country. How the bill might be interpreted I wouldn’t 

now. 

Senator Arxen. I was thinking of the difficulties of enforcing it in 
foreign countries, where we might be making these purchases. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, I don’t know about Germany, but I believe 
Germany is one of the countries that has humane slaughter methods. 
I would have to check into that. I have a list of the countries. 

Senator Arxen. Do you know why this bill was changed so as to 
apply only to purchases for the Government ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, I do. Because many of the small packers felt 
that it was going to place an undue hardship on them. Personally, 
I would rather see it relate to interstate commerce. But it was be- 
cause the small packers, who couldn’t afford this equipment, asked that 
it just apply to those who sell meat to the Government. 

enator Arken. Are the small packers making the same progress in 
developing humane methods that the large packers are? 

Mr. Dawson. I don’t believe they are. The larger packers right 
now know that they are going to have to come to this sometime or other 
by reason of the public sentiment there is for it. I am certain that 
when they do come to it that the small —. are going to see the 
advantage of the captive-bolt pistol and they will start using it as 
well. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted to add one other point, 
in reading the report of the Department of Defense, I notice that 
one of their objections is that you can’t always be sure than an ani- 
mal is going to be rendered insensible to pain with one shot from a 
captive-bolt pistol. Of course that may be true. There may be errors 
in any kind of slaughter. 

But I would suggest this: If there is any question in the committee’s 
mind about that point, as far as I am concerned—and I believe other 
sponsors of the legislation would be concerned—we wouldn’t object 
to an amendment, at least the House members wouldn’t—which would 
provide that if any packing institution is substantially complying, 
that they are using the method, and if they happen to miss one out of 
a thousand or something of that category, certainly it isn’t intended 
to be technical about it, but as long as they will install the methods 
and use them, the fact that you may miss one out of a thousand to 
me is an invalid objection on the part of the Department of Defense. 

Senator Tatmapce. Thank you very much, Congressman Dawson. 
We appreciate your testifying. 

Mr. Fred Myers, executive director of the Humane Society of the 
United States. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED MYERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HUMANE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Myers. I thank the committee for allowing me to appear. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made available to the clerk of the committee 
copies of a prepared statement on behalf of the Humane Society of 
the United States. I would like, with your permission, to have that 


entered in the record so that I may not have to use up your time with 
extensive oral remarks. 


Senator Tatmapcr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The above-mentioned statement is as follows:) 


The Humane Society of the United States, speaking for its branches and for 
its members in every State and Territory of the Union, urges enactment of 8. 
1497, a bill identical with H. R. 8308, already approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Two committees of the Congress already have conducted public hearings on 
the subject of cruelty to animals in slaughterhouses. A subcommittee of your 
own committee heard many expert witnesses in 1956. A committee of the House 
of Representatives heard many more witnesses in 1957. Members of the House 
committee supplemented their public hearing by visiting slaughterhouses that 
use both humane and inhumane methods. 

In order not to waste the time of this committee, I shall attempt to avoid here 
a duplication of testimony and evidence that the HSUS submitted in the earlier 
public hearings. Undoubtedly, this committee«will want to study the earlier 
records as a supplement to what will be said this week. 

The Humane Society of the United States endorses S. 1497 for the following 
principal reasons: 

1. Methods of slaughtering animals now in almost universal use in American 
slaughterhouses cause intense suffering and constitute a cruelty repugnant to our 
national moral code. 

2. Methods now commonly used cause an immense economic waste, the burden 
of which is borne by both livestock producers and by consumers. 

3. Practical methods of killing animals humanely are available and are eco- 
nomically feasible for even the very smallest packers. 

5. It is:evident that the packing industry will not end the cruelty and economic 
waste without compulsion of law. 

If the statements that I have just made are valid, then S. 1497 should be en- 
acted into law. No witness will appear before you to say that cruelty and eco- 
nomic waste should be continued if a practical alternative is available. 

It remains for me to offer evidence in support of the statements made. 


PRESENT METHODS ARE CRUEL 


It is noteworthy that no packer has ever denied, in previous hearings held by 
committees of the Congress, that slaughter methods now most commonly used 
are cruel. On the contrary, many packers have publicly admitted that their 
methods cause intense agony to animals. Several such statements can be found 
in the records of earlier Senate and House hearings on this subject. 

It seems necessary, however, here to describe some of the techniques in com- 
mon use, not only so that the Senate may be aware of the moral issue involved 
but so that the economic factors can be understood. 

Hogs, of which some 60 million go through slaughterhouses every year, are 
ordinarily killed in this manner: Approximately a dozen animals are driven into 
a shackling pen—a pen just large enough to hold that number of animals and 1 
to 3 workmen, who are known as shacklers. There a short length of chain is 
noosed around one hind leg of each animal. The end of each chain is then hooked 
to a moving belt or chain, revolving over a huge wheel, which inexorably drags 
the struggling animal to one end of the pen and then upward, dangling by the 
shackled leg, to a floor above. 

On the upper floor, still struggling, the hog is carried before a man known as 
the sticker. The sticker is supposed to plunge a broad-bladed knife into the 
big artery in the throat of the hog. It is not desired that the hog shall be 
quickly killed; the deliberate intent is that the animal shall die slowly so that 
the laboring heart will clear the body of blood. 
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Stickers in the big slaughterhouses become quite expert. But even an expert 
cannot always knife a struggling hog precisely as intended. Often the animal 
is stuck several times in various parts of the head, face, and even in the shoulders 
before the artery is cut. 

After a hog is stuck, the overhead conveyor moves the bleeding animal fur- 
ther along, to a scalding vat. It is intended that the time interval between 
sticking and scalding shall be enough for the hog to become unconscious. How- 
ever, not all hogs bleed at identical rates. The sticking is not always perfect. 
And sometimes hogs are subjected to the almost unimaginable torture of being 
plunged into scalding water while entirely conscivus. 

The method that I have just described is used in all but a handful of the 
major slaughterhouses of America. 

Sheep, lambs, and calves are routinely killed in almost exactly the same way. 
They are shackled, hoisted by one leg, swung over the killing floor by the in- 
exorable machinery, and then their throats are cut in such a manner that they 
bleed, very slowly, into unconsciousness and to ultimate death. 

Cattle—only because of their size—are handled somewhat differently. 

The almost universal method of killing cattle begins by driving one or more 
animals into a knocking pen—a pen small enough to prevent an animal from 
turning around. On a platform alongside and above the floor of the knocking 
pen stands a man called a knocker. The knocker uses a long-handled hammer, 
weighing 5 to 8 pounds, to pound animals to the floor. 

The intent is to deliver a blow on the upper front of the head that will floor 
a cow, steer, or bull with a single swing. Even an experienced knocker often 
fails, however, and packinghouses by no means always have experienced men 
for this job. It is one of the most dangerous and unpopular jobs in any pack- 
inghouse. Inspectors for the Humane Society of the United States have fre- 
quently seen knockers take 10 and more blows to stun an animal. The hammer 
often knocks off a horn or smashes an eye or the nose before the knocker beats 
the animal into immobility. And the fact that the animal is “immobilized” by 
no means guarantees that the animal is unconscious of further pain. 

When a cow, steer, or bull has been floored by the hammer, it is then shack!ed 
by one hind leg and hoisted, exactly as hogs are, and its throat is cut. 

Horses that go to slaughterhouses are hanled like cattle. 

The economic evils of these techniques will be discussed later. What I wish 
to emphasize here is that they constitute an immoral cruelty—an almost unim- 
aginable cruelty. 

If any member of this committee saw someone kill a single dog by the method 
now routinely used to kill hogs, sheep, calves, and lamhs, he would certainly 
intervene; he probably would call the police, and he would expect that the com- 
munity would have a law prohibiting such cruelty. 

S. 1497 will certainly be enacted into law if the imagination of Senators can 


encompass the horror of what is being done every year to scores of millions of 
animals. Morality demands it. 


PRESENT METHODS CAUSE ECONOMIC WASTE 


The inhumane methods of slaughter that have been described are, besides be- 
ing cruel, a burden on the national economy. These archaic methods cause 
an immense waste of meat, which inevitably tends to depress prices paid to 
farmers for livestock and to raise prices paid for meat by housewives. They 
cause one of the highest and most exnensive accident rates in all industry. They 
are responsible for high and costly labor turnover in packing plant jobs requiring 
skill and experience. 

It has been suggested in one bill pending in the Senate that the packing in- 
dustry and the Department of Agriculture need more time to study humane 
methods of slaughtering livestock. What is more genuinely needed is more 
studies like one conducted by the University of Minnesota and reported in the 
July 1957 issue of the American Journal of Veterinary Research. 

That study was undertaken to discover the cause of the fact, well known to all 
packers for 50 years or more. that tens of thousands of hams were being ruined 
every year by what packinghouse workers call a cherry bruise, flank bruise, 
flank strain, or internal ham bruise. 

Tt should interest farmers and ranchers to note that packers have always 
blamed farmers and transportation companies for these costly bruises. The 
University of Minnesota report says that “in all instances they (packing plant 
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personnel) associated the appearance of the condition with injury to the 
animal during transit from the farm to the packing plant.” 

The Minnesota research team proved, conclusively, that the ham bruises “are 
brought about largely by the process of shackling a live hog.” The study 
also proved that the bruises are eliminated by the humane methods of hog 
slaughter now in use in a few plants. 

Cherry bruises are almost always caused, the researchers discovered, by 
rupture of the hip-joint capsule and by tearing of ligaments in the shackled 
hams. And the damage occurs, the report says, “not just because it tears the 
round ligaments and the joint capsules, but because it tears them while the 
animals are still alive, resulting in hemorrhage from the torn blood vessels 
***” [Italic supplied.] 

The average cost of a cherry bruise, the Minnesota researchers estimated, is 
$1.50 per bruised ham. In just one of the packing plants studied, the loss 
from cherry bruises was estimated at $90,000 a year. But the Minnesota report 
admits that these estimates of cost and loss are conservative. Some packers 
estimate that ham bruises cause an increase of $2.50 per damaged ham in 
processing costs. That figure is more nearly realistic than the conservative 
figure mentioned by the Minnesota team. ‘The Minnesota study showed that 
in a plant using conventional methods of shackling and hoisting hogs, 8.8 
percent of shackled hams were significantly bruised. 

On the basis of these figures, it is clear that this single type of meat wastage, 
caused entirely by inhumane methods of handling the animals, is costing at 
least $6 million a year. 

But the waste of ham is much larger than is thus indicated. These figures 
take no account of meat that is thrown away in disgust by housewives who un- 
suspectingly buy ham with internal blood spots. As the research group com- 
ments: “when consumer acceptance is considered, these (hidden hemorrhages) 
may prove to be more economically significant than the hemorrhages found prior 
to selling the product.” And the report further notes that “the percentage of 
claims for defective hams due to this condition has not been ascertained.” 

The revelation by the Minnesota researchers of this huge waste of meat due 
to brutal methods of handling animals is startling. But the most notable fact 
brought out by the study is that the packers, who allegedly have been actively 
stuaying slaughter methods for 30 years, have throughout all those 30 years 
been blaming their ham bruises on farmers and transportation companies. 

The Minnesota study, it is to be noted, deals only with one kind of waste 
in one aspect of slaughter of just one species of animal. No similar study of 
damage cause by inhumane methods of slaughtering cattle, sheep, and lambs 
has ever been made. Commonsense makes it clear, however, that the waste of 
pork, beef, veal, lamb, and mutton must be enormous. The shackling and hoist- 
ing of a 200-pound hog ruptures its hip joint and tears ligaments and blood 
vessels. Imagine what happens to bone, muscle and meat when a half-ton 
steer is jerked aloft by one leg. 

And there is still further damage to meat, for which producers and consumers 
ultimately pay, because of inhumane methods of killing. I hope that members 
of this committee will refresh their memory of a statement by HB. Y. Lingle, 
president of the Seitz Packing Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., printed on pages 166-167 
of the transcript of a hearing conducted by your subcommittee in May 1956. 

Mr. Lingle reported that after his plant switched from the traditional methods 
of cattle slaughter to a humane method, he discovered that cattle bled better, 
that consequently it was easier to skin animals, that “the Government inspector 
has remarked that there is less coagulated blood in the heart and the men on 
the floor have shown me that there is less blood in the chest cavity when the 
cattle are eviscerated,” and that cattle cut better and there were fewer bruises 
in the meat. 

The economic implications of Mr. Lingle’s statement are vast. In plain 
language, the conventional methods of killing cause bloody meat, they are the 
cause of the costly stiff cattle and dark cutters, they cause damaging bruises, 
they cause damage to valuable hides, and they increase labor costs. 

It cannot be to strongly emphasized that this huge economic waste is not in 
final analysis borne by the packing plants—it is passed back to livestock pro- 
ducers and it is passed onward to. burden consumer food budgets. 

As I said earlier, inhumane methods of killing animals cause further eco- 
nomic losses through the abnormally high accident rate in the packing industry, 
to which these methods are a principal contributing factor. Department of 
Labor statistics show that the packing industry has an accident rate that is 
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almost double that of the average in all industry. No exact breakdown of these 
accident figures to isolate the accidents on the killing floor is available, but 
everyone familiar with the industry knows that the shackling and knocking pens 
and the killing floor in general are among the most dangerous of all sections 
of a packing plant. The president of the Seitz Packing Co. particularly em- 
phasized to your subcommittee in 1956 that “cattle knocking is an unsafe job.” 
Hog shacklers probably suffer a higher incidence of accidents than any other 
packing-plant group. The most dangerous aspects of these jobs are eliminated 
when humane methods are substituted for the conventional brutalities. 

The loss of man-hours, of medical expenses, and of efficiency that is caused by 
the unnecessary accident rate is a burden on the whole economy but—again— 
chiefly on livestock producers and meat consumers. 

It has been authoritatively testified, in the earlier hearings on this subject, 
that the conventional methods of shackling and hoisting hogs, sheep, lambs, and 
calves, and of beating cattle with a hammer, cause an expensive labor turnover 
and general inefficiency in those operations. Shackling and knocking are jobs 
that few men want. In many plants the shacklers and knockers:stay on those 
jobs only for an average of 2 or 3 weeks before they use the privileges of seniority 
to demand transfer to a less dangerous and repugnant job. Congressional com- 
miittees have heard these facts from packing-plant executives. 

In view of the fact that many studies in many types of industry reveal that 
the employment and training of a new man on such a job as shackling and 
sticking may cost as much as $500 per man, it is apparent that the excessive 
labor turnover that is caused by inhumane slaughter methods is placing another 
expensive burden on the economy—primarily on livestock producers and on 
meat consumers. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF HUMANE SLAUGHTERING ARE AVAILABLE 


It has been proved that present conventional methods of slaughtering live- 
stock are grossly cruel and that they cause important economic waste. It follows, 
in the logic both of morality and economics, that if any practical alternative 
is available the cruelty and waste should be ended. 

Humane methods of killing livestock in packing plants are available and are 
mechanically and economically practical. 

It is hard to see how there can be honest and rational controversy about that 
statement. The truth is established by the fact that some of the most efficient 
and profitable packing plants in America, and hundreds of plants in Europe, 
are using the recommended humane techniques with proclaimed satisfaction and 
profit. 

In these progressive plants, all animals are either anesthetized or instantane- 
ously stunned into unconsciousness before they are shackled, hoisted, cast to 
the floor, stuck, cut, or bled. The animals feel no pain whatever. 

It would be pointless here to give a detailed description of the methods by 
which carbon dioxide is being used to anesthetize some species of animals and 
mechanical stunning instruments and electricity used to make other species 
instantly insensible to pain. Your own subcommittee already has heard many 
hours of expert testimony along that line and doubtless all members of this com- 
mittee have at least some knowledge of the facts. 

The important fact to be noted is that these methods are not experimental, 
not theoretical, not a goal of the future—they are practical methods that both 
big and small packing plants are succesfully using right now. 

Carbon dioxide anesthetization of hogs has been routinely used by George A. 
Hormel & Co. since 1951. Hormel initiated this humane method first in its 
plant in Austin, Minn., where 10,000 hogs a day are slaughtered. It was so 
successful, so economical, so efficient, that Hormel has since installed carbon 
dioxide equipment in its two other huge plants in Minnesota and Nebraska. 
Hormel representatives have themselves already told the Senate that they find 
the humane method greatly superior to their old method. 

The carbon dioxide technique almost entirely eliminates waste of meat from 
cherry bruises, blood splashes, and faulty sticking of hogs. In Austin, this 
method reduced labor costs in shackling and sticking by 40 percent. Packing- 
house employees benefit through a lowered accident rate and generally improved 
working conditions. 

In short, everybody benefits—the animals, livestock producers, meat con- 
sumers, labor, the industry itself. Seven full years of actual packing plant ex- 
perience prove that this is a fact. 
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About 2 years ago the big Kingan plant of Hy-Grade Food Products Corp., in 
Indianapolis, also installed carbon dioxide equipment. I have visited that plant 
myself. I have watched thousands of animals go through the entire process. 
I have talked to top officers of the company. 

The animals die painlessly, unalarmed. And Kingan, like Hormel, certifies 
that the humane method is mechanically and economically superior to the meth- 
ods that involve cruelty to the animals. 

The word is spreading through the packing industry. The progressive and 
profitable Oscar Mayer & Co., which long has used the humane captive-bolt pistol 
to stun cattle humanely before the animals are shackled or cut, is installing 
anesthetizing equipment for hogs. I am informed that the relatively small but 
efficient Ess-Kay plant in Baltimore, Md., has ordered such equipment. 

It is beyond dispute that a humane method of killing hogs is available, is 
practical, is economical. 

Statements have been made that carbon dioxide equipment is too costly for 
use by small packers. Such statements simply are not true. 

It may cost as much as $200,000 to install carbon dioxide equipment in a 
plant geared to process 10,000 hogs a day. But there are few plants of that size 
in America or in the whole world and the cost of such equipment, including the 
cost of capital, depreciation, maintenance, and operation, is less than nine-tenths 
of a cent per hog. The net result is a saving. 

For small plants—a plant processing, say, 250 hogs a day—carbon dioxide 
equipment can be installed for as little as $7,000. The equipment is relatively 
simple, basically consisting of no more than a moving belt and an inexpensive 
tunnel, and it can be adapted to the requirements of any plant of any size ata 
cost that will make it a profit producer. 

The accuracy of this information has been documented in earlier congres- 
sional hearings. 

But if any very small packer—or large packer, for that matter—still believes 
that he cannot afford carbon dioxide equipment, other methods of humane 
slaughter are available that involve virtually no capital cost. And these meth- 
ods, too, have been proved in actual packinghouse use to be practical and 
economical. 

There is, for example, the captive-bolt pistol. This instrument has been used 
by packers in both Europe and the United States for many years. It has been 
in long use by Oscar Mayer, by the Seitz Packing Co., American Food Stores, 
Great Falls Meat Co., and dozens of other plants, large and small, to stun cattle. 
The captive-bolt pistol stuns the largest bull instantaneously. It is equally 
adaptable to the smallest lamb. 

A captive-bolt pistol costs only about $125 and cartridges cost approximately 2 
cents each. The cost of the gun and cartridge is more than offset by improved 
meat quality, more efficient working conditions, and elimination of accidents 
incidental to use of the inhumane hammer. 

A considerable number of packers also now are using a variety of stunning 
instruments that basically are modifications of the captive-bolt pistol. A good 
example of this kind of instrument is the Remington stunner, made by the 
Remington Arms Co. I believe that Armour, Swift, and several other companies 
are now using the Remington instrument on all or most cattle. They find it 
efficient. Other plants are using the German-made Schermer stunner or other 
brands of similar instruments. All these packers certify that it is more economi- 
cal and more efficient to use these humane devices than to work without them. 

Still more methods of humane slaughter are available. 

One of America’s biggest industrial firms now is developing a stunning in- 
strument that will be actuated by compressed air instead of, as in the case of the 
Remington stunner, a cartridge. At Rutgers University, a scientist who formerly 
was on the research staff of the Kingan packing plant in Indianapolis is doing 
promising new research into methods of stunning hogs with electricity. He al- 
ready has used new techniques on several thousand hogs in a Newark, N. J., 
packing plant and there is strong indication that his methods will meet objec- 
tions to electric stunning that have heretofore prevented its widespread use in 
the United States. 

Blectric stunning, as members of this committee know, already is widely used 
in many European countries and is used in the United States by at least two 
small plants. Electricity, as a method of making animals instantaneously in- 
sensible to pain, has been proved to be economically feasible in the very largest, 
as well as the smallest, American packing plants. Documentation of this state- 
ment will be found in the record of the Senate hearing on this subject in 1956. 
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I reemphasize, and point out that the emphasis cannot be too great, that the 
availability of practical and economical methods of Slaughtering animals hu- 
manely is not rationally debatable. Methods that have been in satisfactory use 
in American packing plants for many years cannot be called experimental or 
impractical. 

LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


It should be a matter of pride to all Americans that some American packers 
have voluntarily and enterprisingly abandoned the conventional cruelty to ani- 
mals and adopted more efficient and humane methods. My society warmly com- 
mends them. 

But today more than 90 percent of all animals slaughtered still are being sub- 
jected to the same extreme suffering that has been the routine for a hundred 
years or more. It is obvious that the packing industry will not and cannot end 
this cruelty without the compulsion of law. The time has come when Congress 
sbould act. 

The American Meat Institute and the Department of Agriculture are suggest- 
ing to the Congress that they need more time to study techniques of slaughtering 
animals. To be blunt, the suggestion seems disingenuous. 

The American Meat Institute has nominally had a committee on improved 
methods of slaughter for 30 years. The humane societies of the Nation have 
given that committee every cooperation that it would accept. In all of the 30 
years, the AMI has never recommended to its members a single step to decrease 
animal suffering. It seems a bit late in the day, after 30 years of alleged but 
fruitless study of this problem, for the American Meat Institute suddenly to urge 
Congress to enact a law requiring study. 

From the Department of Agriculture, which seems to he very closely allied 
to the American Meat Institute in this matter, we hear that there is very little 
scientific knowledge currently available on the humaneness of the various meth- 
ods. The Department joins the American Meat Institute in suggesting that the 
Congress enact a law requiring the Department to study slaughter methods, ad 
infinitum. 

I hope that this committee and other Senators will note that the American 
Meat Institute and the Department of Agriculture suggested this same sudy al- 
most precisely 2 years ago, when your subcommittee first held a public hearing 
on this subject. At that time the AMI and the Department advocated a law 
that wonld have required the Department of Agriculture to conduct research 
in this field and report back to Congress in 2 years—in other words, at approxi- 
mately this time. 

I recall that in that earlier hearing Senator Humphrey asked Dr. Clarkson, 
chief of the Agricultural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
whether the Department did not already have authority and facilities to conduct 
such research. Dr. Clarkson replied that the Department did have such authority 
and facilities. 

There is another bit of history that seems pertinent. On August 3, 1956, I 
wrote to Dr. Clarkson, asking him whether the Department could use its enor- 
mous research facilities to explore the adaptability of carbon dioxide techniques 
to cattle and other species. 

On August 21 Dr. Clarkson replied that it had been arranged for Dr. N. R. 
Ellis, Chief of the Animal and Poultry Husbandry Research Branch, to execute 
the suggested study. 

On October 23, 1956, I wrote to Dr. Ellis, asking for a chance to talk with him 
and to provide him with information that might be helpful. 

A few days later I was informed, by telephone, that Dr. Ellis was not yet 
reacly to begin the promised work. 

On March 11, 1957, I again wrote to Dr. Ellis, asking how the project was 
progressing and remarking that a House committee, which had scheduled a 
public hearing on this subject for April 2, probably would like to hear the results 
of Department research. 

On March 20, Dr. Ellis wrote me a very remarkable letter. Although I had 
suggested research specifically to determine the effect of carbon dioxide on 
eattle, and Dr. Clarkson had promised such research, Dr. Ellis informed me that 
“thus far we have made a few tests with carbon dioxide and its action on a 
very limited number of hogs.” He also reported that “we have not attempted 
to immobilize cattle with carbon dioxide gas.” : 

Dr. Ellis reported no conclusions from his “few” tests on a “very limited” 
number of hogs. 
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I say that this was a remarkable letter because a Department study of the use 
of carbon dioxide on hogs was absolutely pointless—unless the Department 
sought to find some objection to a technique already exhaustively studied, tried, 
and proved practical by the Hormel Co. If the Department of Agriculture 
wanted to study the effect of carbon dioxide on hogs, it could have sent Dr. Ellis 
to Austin and for an expense account of a couple of hundred dollars he could 
have had access to 10,000 research hogs every day. He also could have worked 
with the men who developed the carbon dioxide technique and who had already 
studied its every aspect. 

Is this the kind of “study” that the Department of Agriculture asks the Con- 
gress to require of it? —Two whole years have passed since Dr. Clarkson told your 
subcommittee that he already had full authority and the facilities with which to 
do research in this field. Eighteen months have elapsed since Dr. Clarkson told 
me that the Department would proceed to a study of the effects of carbon dioxide 
on cattle. And the full activity to this date has been some redundant boon- 
doggling with a “very limited” number of hogs. 

Dr. Clarkson has repeatedly insinuated to congressional committees—although 
he has never come out flatly and said so—that carbon dioxide may not be a 
humane anaesthetic. The insinuation is nonsense. Carbon dioxide has for many 
years been widely used as an anaesthetic for human beings. Its properties and 
its effects are absolutely known. A member of the board of directors of my own 
society, Dr. Myra Babcock of Pleasant Ridge, Mich., a noted anaesthesiologist, 
testified personally before your subcommittee and before a House committee that 
she has often used carbon dioxide on human beings. There is a vast medical 
literature on the subject. It passes understanding that Dr. Clarkson could at 
this time suggest that Congress postpone action on the pending legislation so that 
the Department of Agriculture may determine whether carbon dioxide is humane. 

If any clincher on this attitude by Dr. Clarkson and some of his associates 
be needed, I refer the committee again to the transcript of the hearing held in 
May 1956 (p. 122). Senator Humphrey asked Dr. A. R. Miller, Chief of the 
Bureau of Meat Inspection: 

“Do you feel that we can pinpoint evidence, scientific evidence, as to just 
exactly what CO, does? 

“Dr. Mriiter. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we have already done that in 
discharging our responsibilities in connection with the Hormel installations. 

“Senator HumpHREY. What are your findings? 

“Dr. MrLiter. Our findings have been that the carbon dioxide treatment of the 
live animal is safe in terms of immobilizing without suffocating, that it results 
in no changes in the animal or the carcass that would be detrimental or abnormal 
in any respect with respect to normal slaughtering practices. 

“Senator HumpnHrey. And that is an official finding now by the Department? 

“Dr. MILLER. Yes.” 

The time for study of methods of slaughtering animals, it seems to my society 
and to the millions of Americans who ask the Senate to enact 8S. 1497 into law, 
has run out. Those who propose further study are in reality merely opposing 
any effective action by the Congress. The subject has been studied exhaustively 
and the findings are conclusive. 

S. 1497 and its companion House bill, H. R. 8308, are moderate, reasonable 
bills. They take a step forward but they leave many options to the packers and 
they safeguard the interests of everyone concerned. 

The proposed study bill would achieve nothing and would not in the slightest 
degree abate the public demand for legislation to end slaughterhouse cruelties. 
S. 1497, on the other hand, will achieve progressive results. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


The Department of Agriculture and the Department of the Army have sug- 
gested to you that S. 1497 might have the effect of making it difficult for Govern- 
ment agencies to procure meat and meat products and might increase the cust 
of such products to the Government. 

One problem noted by the Department of the Army—but one problem only— 
seems to us to have validity. It was never intended by sponsors of S. 1497 or its 
companion House bill that the Armed Forces or other agencies of Government 
should be required to abide by provisions of the pending bills when they buy 
meat or meat products abroad for use abroad. We recommend that an exempting 
clause be written into the bill. In many nations abroad, of course, humane 
slaughter laws much more exacting than 8. 1497 already are in effect. 
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In other respects, we think, the fears mentioned are unjustified. This is a 
bogey without reality. 

Except in exceedingly rare instances, all Government procurement agencies buy 
meat and meat products from or through federally inspected slaughterers and 
processors. That is a practice required by sanitary and quality considerations. 
Whenever that rule is violated, special and costly inspection procedures are 
needed. 

So, in reality, Government purchasing already is practically confined to 
federally inspected sources. 

Even a very superficial study of meat procurement procedures of Government 
agencies reveals that 8S. 1497 would have no appreciable effect on those procedures 
or on prices paid by the Government. The Federal Government buys more than 
2 percent of all meat produced by American packing plants. That is approxi- 
mately $200 milliou worth of meat. “If’’ competition in bidding for Government 
contracts were restricted, the Department of Agriculture remarks, extra costs to 
the Government “could” be considerable. Can anyone seriously fear that with a 
market for $200 million of meat involved, the bidding is going to be restricted to 
any degree that would make monopolistic control of the bidding possible? The 
same fear could be expressed about the effect of existing requirements that pro- 
ducers and vendors meet stipulated sanitary standards. It is an obvious fact 
that such requirements do not inhibit competitive bidding. 

The Department of Agriculture also has argued to you that no mechanical 
device is foolproof and infallible and that, therefore, no slaughterer could 
comply with the requirements of S. 1497 because a captive-bolt pistol or a me- 
chanical stunning instrument would sooner or later fail to render some animal 
insensible “by a single blow or gunshot.” This is specious legalism without 
substance. 

S. 1497 authorizes and requires the Secretary of Agriculture to use judgment 
and discretion in determining what methods of slaughter conform to the stated 
public policy. The bill authorizes the Secretary, if he deems it advisable, merely 
to designate certain methods that do not satisfy the public policy. The clear 
intent of the bill is to give to the Secretary a reasonable power to implement the 
proposed act in a practical manner. If it were felt to be necessary, section 2 (a) 
of S. 1497 could be amended to say that “* * * all animals are normally rendered 
insensible to pain by a single blow,” etc. Such an amendment would seem to 
me to be superfluous. 

Finally, I would say a word about issues involved here that are broader than 
economics and mechanics. I make these remarks as an individual, rather than 
as spokesman for my society—although I am sure that members of the Humane 
Society of the United States would agree with me. 

Iam an American. I am proud of my country. I am the father of 4 children 
and grandfather of 2. I want these children and other children to grow up 
in an environment that creates and encourages in them the qualities of compas- 
sion and mercy for any living thing that suffiers—man or beast. I want them 
to be able to think of their country as a leader of this troubled world in those 
best qualities of mankind. 

I am of the opinion that it is deeply harmful to children to be allowed to feel 
that the society in which they live sanctions any cruelty. 

Today our United States is behind much of the rest of the world in this matter 
of outlawing the ancient cruelties to animals in slaughterhouses. Other coun- 
tries have long had laws—much more demanding laws than anything being pro- 
posed here—to protect animals in slaughterhouses. We are decades behind Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany—and even the 
Fiji Islands. 

Simple morality requires that we end the gargantuan cruelty now daily per- 
petrated in our slaughterhouses. So does concern for the growth and develop- 
ment of our children. So does a concern for our national influence abroad. So 
does a concern for economics. 

We hope that this committee and the Senate will act favorably and promptly 
on 8. 1497. 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, the premises on which proponents of 
this legislation seek its enactment have been adequately and eloquently 
stated by Senator Neuberger and Representative Dawson. They are 
so well understood that I think is small point in reiterating them. But 
I would like to touch orally on the major premise, which is that the 
existing methods of slaughtering animals are cruel. 
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In my prepared statement there is a detailed description prepared 
from my own personal observation as well as from the technical litera- 
ture of the packing industry of the methods by which the various 
species of livestock are commonly slaughtered. I hope that ultimately 
the members of the committee will find time to familiarize themselves 
with the details of what is now being done to the animals. 

I brought with me, because one part of the present slaughtering proc- 
ess is difficult to describe, a photograph which shows the process of 
shackling and hoisting hogs. This is the method which is almost 
universally used. This is a shackling pen in one of the better plants 
of the United States, one of the most efficient and one of the most prof- 
itable. This picture was fortunately arranged so that it shows the 
whole process. 

You will see in the background a man who is taking a chain shackle 
from a rack on which they are kept. At this point a man has just 
put the noose of the chain around the leg of the hog. And at this 

oint a man has fastened this hook into a moving belt which moves 
in this slot in the wall. At this point a hog is being lifted. The wheel 
which elevates the hog raises him to the floor above, or in some cases 
to the second floor above the shackling pit. A great deal of the 
cruelty to animals which this bill seeks to prevent is visible at this 
point. 

On the reverse side, much more roughly presented but neverthe- 
less presented with scientific authority, is a diagram drawn from 
X-ray photographs by scientists of the University of Minnesota. This 
shows what actually happens to the live animal when it is shackled 
and hoisted. 

At this point there is the normal standing posture of a hog. This 
joint of the hind leg normally is at an angle of 80°. At this point 
1s a drawing taken from an actual radiograph and calipered accurately, 
showing what happens when the hog is hoisted. The direction of 
the hoist is in this direction, of course—up. But the joint here is 
stretched to 130° instead of what nature intended, 80°. 

I would like to call your attention particularly, Mr. Chairman, to 
the study by the University of Minnesota which resulted in that draw- 
ing. That study was undertaken to discover the cause of the fact, a 
fact which had been known to packers for many years, that they were 
losing a great deal of money because of a high incidence of what pack- 
inghouse workers ordinarily call a cherry bruise. It is a bruise 
which appears on the ham and makes it either totally unsalable or 
it imposes a considerable loss because the bloody meat must be cut 
out. 

It particularly should interest the representatives of farmers and 
ranchers who are here to note that during all of the history of the 
packing industry the packers have been blaming the farmers and 
transportation companies for these cherry bruises. The report by 
the University of Minnesota scientists said, and I quote: 


In all instances they— 
the packing-ylant personnel— 


associated the appearance of this condition with injury to the animal during 
transit from farms to the packing plant. 


The Minnesota research team proved for the first time that this was 
not a loss to the economy caused by farmers or transportation com- 
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panies but was a loss caused by inhumane methods of slaughtering. 
And the exact language of the Minnesota scientists in reporting their 
findings was that “the ham bruises are brought about largely by the 
ae of shackling a live hog.” Any they also showed that these 
osses are eliminated by the use of the humane methods that are now 
available. 

I won’t use your time to go into the statistics on the economic loss 
occasioned by this and other aspects of inhumane slaughter. I have 
pee them in the prepared statement. But it runs into a very 

arge loss which obviously is not borne by the packing industry itself, 
but which is passed on to the housewife who buys the meat, or back- 
ward to the farmer and rancher who produces livestock. 

Senator Humpurey (presiding). I am sorry to be late, but the 
airplanes from New England just weren’t on schedule this morning. 

Mr. Myers. Senator Humphrey, I was just commenting on the very 
excellent study of the cause of ham bruises conducted by your own 
university. I had just said that I would not affict the committee with 
a reading of the statistics on the economic losses caused by inhumane 
methods, because I have presented them in a prepared statement. 

I hope that the committee will familiarize itself with the fact that 
these inhumane methods, besides being immorally cruel, are a very 
serious burden on the consuming public because of the wasting of 
meat, the cost of labor turnover, the cost of a very high accident 
rate, and other factors that are stipulated, and that this burden ex- 
tends itself likewise backward to the livestock producer and the farmer, 
because the middleman, as all economists will certify, never carries 
the burden of a loss of this kind. He can rid himself of it; the pro- 
ducer and the consumer cannot. 

In passing, I would like to call the committee’s attention to the 
fact that, in the previous records of hearings before congressional 
committees, packers themselves have given testimony which documents 
the fact of this economic loss. 

The argument that will chiefly be presented, I think, by opponents 
of the proposed legislation is that the alternative methods suggested 
in previous testimony are for some reason not practical. With the 
committee’s permission, I would like to spend a little more time on 
that aspect of this question. 

It is well known to all Senators, I believe—I hope—that the George 
A. Hormel & Co., which is one of the most profitable and efficient 
and admirable of the packing companies of the United States, some 
7 or 8 years ago initiated the use of carbon dioxide as an anesthetic 
in its plant in Austin, Minn., using it only on hogs. But this was im- 
mensely significant because the Hormel Co. at its Austin plant proc- 
esses some 10,000 hogsa day. And if in even 1 plant it has been proved 
that a humane method was practical on 10,000 hogs a day, then it 
follows in all logic that it is practical anywhere. 

There is no practical objection to such a method if it works. But 
the proof is much extended beyond the experience of Hormel. Hor- 
mel, finding it successful, introduced it later in both of its other huge 
plants, and it has subsequently been installed in the Kingan plant in 

ndianapolis, which processes 7,000 hogs a day. It is now being in- 
stalled or is on order by the Oscar Mayer Co., another large packer. 
And I am informed it has also now been ordered for installation by 
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the small but efficient Esskay plant in Baltimore, Md., thus putting it 
on acompletely new scale in American experience. 

There has been talk about the costliness of this installation. Hor- 
mel has told us that. its initial installation cost is approximately $200,- 
000, including the remodeling of a building. But, at I have said, 
Hormel handles 10,000 hogs a day in a single plant, and there aren’t 
very many plants in the United States, nor even in the whole world, 
that handle hogs on such a seale. The usual plant is handling some- 
thing more nearly in the nature of 500 hogs a day, or even fewer. 

For a plant operating on the Hormel level, if you take into account 
all of the cost of installation at their initial rate, and the cost of 
capital, and the cost of depreciation and of operation, the cost still 
is only nine-tenths of a cent per hog. 

For a small plant, as one previous witness told you, smaller in- 
stallations are available, and it is in the record of the Senate already 
through its subcommittee hearing 2 years ago, that one manufac- 
turer, a foreign manufacturer but one who is operating under license 
of American patents, has said in writing that he is willing and able 
to install carbon dioxide equipment capable of processing 250 hogs 
per hour at a cost of only approximately $6,000 in the United States. 

Senator Humpnrey. I believe we referred to that in the testimony. 
Was that not a Danish firm ? 

Mr. Myers. That was a Danish firm. 

Even an American manufacturer has told us that they can install 
equipment of that sort based on their present technology for some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $25,000. And when we talk about small 

ackers we are not talking about small retail grocers. A $25,000 
item to what we call a small packer is the cost of 4 or 5 trucks. It is 
not a major cost item. 

The committee will be told, I am sure, by others, about the avail- 
ability of the captive-bolt pistol, the Remington stunner, the Scher- 
mer stunner, and other brands of stunning instruments. I have seen 
the carbon dioxide equipment in operation. I have seen the captive- 
bolt piston. I have seen the Remington stunner. I am familiar with 
the technical problems and the cost problems. 

Any packer, however small, even a little locker plant in Podunk, 
can easily use a captive-bolt pistol or the Remington stunner. 

The cost of a captive bolt pistol is only about $125 to $150, depend- 
ing on brand. The cost of the Remington stunner is in the neighbor- 
hood of $400. The cost of operation is from 2 to 3 or 4 cents per 
animal, depending on which brand of cartridge you use. But the 
cost is so small that it is insignificant in this discussion. 

It is worthy of note by the committee that one of America’s biggest 
industrial firms is at this moment in the later stages of development 
of a pneumatically operated stunning instrument which would totally 
eliminate the cost of cartridges. It shows every promise of coming 
to a successful development. It is also worthy of note by the com- 
mittee that a Rutgers University scientist, subsidized by a packer, 
is doing new research on electric stunning, the method which is in 
such common and successful use in most of the countries of northern 
Europe, which shows every promise of eliminating the objection to 
electric stunning which heretofore has been raised by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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I have conferred at length with the man conducting that research. 
He has used his new techniques on several thousand hogs under prac- 
tical conditions in a Newark, N. J., packing plant, and I think that 
I am not giving away a deep secret when I tell you that inspectors for 
the Bureau of Meat Inspection have found it impossible to distinguish 
in the later dressing line between hogs that are electrically stunned by 
that method and hogs which have been slaughtered by the conventional 
inhumane method. 

It is my point that practical methods are available. I believe it has 
been completely adequately proved that practical methods are avail- 
able, and that they are economical. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and in this case the proof is in the fact that American 
packers are using these methods, using them successfully, and they 
have testified that they are profitable. 

Now I would like to get to a completely different angle, one which 
is in the nature of a comment upon objections that have been raised 
to this legislation by some interests. 

The American Meat Institute and the Department of Agriculture 
have suggested to the Congress repeatedly and have renewed the sug- 
gestion to this committee through correspondence, that they need 
more time to study the techniques of slaughter. 

To be blunt, this suggestion seems to me to be completely disin- 
genuous. The American Meat Institute has had a committee on im- 
proved methods of slaughter, nominally at least, in existence for nearly 
30 years. In all of that 30 years the American Meat Institute has 
never been willing to suggest to its member packers a single improve- 
ment in methods of slaughter which would reduce the cruelties con- 
ventionally inflicted upon animals. And it seems to the proponents 
of this legislation really a bit late in the day for the American Meat 
Institute and the Department of Agriculture now to suggest to the 
Congress that they need time in which to study methods of slaughter. 
By their own testimony they have been studying it for 30 years 
through a formal committee. 

The Department of Agriculture has told you in two previous hear- 
ings of the Congress that they don’t know of any scientific evidence 
that the alternatives to the conventional method of slaughter are any 
more humane than what I have shown to you here. This, too, to put a 
single word to it, seems to me to be disingenuous. 

It is very much worthy of note that the Department of Agriculture 
told a subcommittee of this committee, 2 years ago almost to the day, 
that they would like to have a bill enacted which would give them 2 
years to study this matter. They proposed a bill which would give 
them until almost exactly this very day to study methods of slaughter. 
And now they come back to the committee after the period that they 
originally proposed to the committee and ask for a bill which will 
enable them, or require them, or instruct them to study this matter 
ad infinitum. 

Senator Humenrry. Mr. Myers, could I interrupt there to say that 
I believe that 2 years ago neither the Department of Agriculture nor 
the American Meat Institute even favored a program to study the mat- 
ter, because I recall the bill that was ultimately reported from the full 
Committee on Agriculture to the Senate Calendar, a bill which modi- 
fied the action of the subcommittee over which I presided. 
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The subcommittee bill was a much stronger bill. The full commit- 
tee bill was merely a study bill in which certain definitions as to hu- 
mane slaughter practices were set out as legislative findings. That bill 
was opposed by the American Meat Institute. 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. And I believe that bill was opposed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Myers. I believe you are correct. It was in early 1957, I be- 
lieve, that Senator Watkins introduced a bill. 

Senator Humpnrey. It was after we had reintroduced a bill in the 
85th Congress which carried out the objectives of the original bill with 
modifications as a result of a number of valid objections brought up in 
the hearings. After we had reintroduced it in 1957 the Watkins bill— 


a study bill—was introduced which does have the support of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to repeat, I recall vividly that we had 
no cooperation from the Department of Agriculture in 1956, and the 
American Meat Institute objected, and the hearings will so reveal. 
I have them here, on May 9 and May 10, 1956. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I recall vividly that in that earlier com- 
mittee hearing you asked Dr. Clarkson, who is head of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture, whether the 


Department did not already have authority to conduct the research 
that was suggested. 


Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Myers. Dr. Clarkson replied that the Department did have 
such facilities and such authority. There is another bit of history that 
I would like to emphasize. 

Senator Humpurey. To clear the record: I don’t want my position 
to be misunderstood, or my statement on this. The Department now 
does favor the program that we had reported from this committee in 
1956. But it did not, in 1956, favor the study program which was 
reported in 1956. 

My argument in 1956 in support of the committee bill, even though 
I didn’t think it went as far as it should, was that the legislation 
would lay down a directive to the Department, set up a study com- 
mission having all groups participate, and establish by legislative find- 
ings certain humane practices. I felt that those 2 years could have 
been used very constructively, and I still think they could have. But 
as you are indicating, at least to my knowledge there has been very 
little if anything done by the Department. Some things have been 
done, I must say, by some of the packers, which are to be commended. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize this point 
with a bit of personal history. I was much impressed by the ques- 
tions and the line of discussion that the chairman of the subcommittee 
presented during the hearing. It was a new thought to me that the 
Department of Agriculture itself might help to push this thing for- 
ward. And when Dr. Clarkson told the committee chairman that the 
Department had facilities and authority to conduct research in this, 
and expressed sympathy with the objectives of this bill, I acted on that 
discussion. 

And on August 3, which was shortly after the issue had come up— 
August 3, 1956—I wrote to Dr. Clarkson and asked him whether the 
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Department of Agriculture could and would use its facilities to ex- 
plore the adaptability of carbon dioxide to other species of animals 
besides hogs. 

On August 21, which was a prompt reply, Dr. Clarkson told me in a 
letter that he had arranged for Dr. N. R. Ellis, who was Chief of the 
Animal and Poultry Husbandry Research Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, to execute the study that I suggested, and the impli- 
cation of Dr. Clarkson’s letter was that he thought it a good idea, 
Dr. Ellis thought it a good idea, it would be done. 

On October 23, 1956, I wrote to Dr. Ellis and I asked for a chance 
to talk with him and offered our cooperation in supplying him with 
information that was already in our files or known to our staff. A 
few days later, by telephone, I was told by Dr. Ellis that he was not 
yet ready to begin the promised work. Then on March 11, 1957—we 
are getting well into the next year after Dr. Clarkson had said all of 
these ‘hings 

Senator Humenrey. The day that Dr. Clarkson said what you are 
talking about is March 25, 1956, in a letter to the committee which 
is noted on page 169 of the hearings of 1956, in which he said: 

The Department has authority to conduct research or to assist, foster, and 
encouage research in the handling, transporting, and slaughter of livestock and 
poultry to develop improved methods, including thos¢*which are more humane. 

This authority has been used to encourage development and use of humane 
methods by industry in cooperation with humane associations. In all Depart- 
ment research involving livestock and poultry, humane handling is an important 
consideration. 

I just make reference to this exhibit, rather than to have it all printed 
again. Dr. Clarkson had indicated earlier that he personally felt that 
an advisory board or commission might be of some help, but you recall 
he said he could not speak for the Department. Subsequently the 
letter signed by Dr. Clarkson was sent in response to questions which 
were posed here in the hearing, wherein he outlines the then current 
activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It was that statement of 
Dr. Clarkson to which I referred. I would like to now get back to 
the little history of what has happened in the 2 subsequent years. 

As I said, on March 11, 1957, I wrote again to Dr. Ellis to ask him 
how the research project promised by Dr. Clarkson was progressing. 
T called Dr. Ellis’ attention to the fact that a House committee, which 
had scheduled a public hearing on this subject for April 2, probably 
would like to hear the results of any departmental research in this 
field. 

On March 20 Dr. Ellis wrote me what I thought was a really remark- 
able letter. I had suggested research to determine whether carbon 
dioxide was adaptable to other species than hogs. It hadn’t occurred 
to me that it needed to be demonstrated that it was adaptable to hogs 
because it was already being used by commercial packers on hogs 
very successfully. But Dr. Ellis replied to me that: 

Thus far we have made a few tests with carbon dioxide and its action on a 
very limited number of hogs. 

And that was 18 months after Dr. Clarkson had said that the De- 
partment would initiate research on this subject. 
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Dr. Ellis also informed me that: 
We have not attempted to immoblize cattle with carbon dioxide gas— 


which was the original research project suggested and promised. 

I say that this was a really remarkable letter because the use of 
carbon dioxide on hogs was proved successful, humane; there was no 
need for the Department of Agriculture to construct special facilities 
to try it out on hogs. Unless perhaps the objective of the research was 
to attempt to prove that it wasn’t practical. 

If the Department of Agriculture really. wanted Dr. Ellis to study 
the effect of carbon dioxide ¢ on hogs, a $200 expense account would have 
taken him to Austin or Fremont, to the Hormel plants, where he 
could have had 10,000 research hogs every day without further cost to 
the Government, and he could have e talked to the experts who developed 
the method in the first place. 

I ask the committee, is that the kind of research that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposes to you that you require it by law to 
continue? If so, I think no more comment is needed. That is not, 
I venture to say, although I make no claims to being a scientist — 
that is considerably less than scientific research. 

Dr. Clarkson has repeatedly hinted to congressional committees, 
although he has never come out and explicity said so, that he doubts 
whether carbon dioxide is humane. And the insinuation is nonsense. 
Carbon dioxide has for many years been widely used as an anaesthetic 
on human beings. A member of the board of directors of my own 
society, a doctor of medicine, has testified earlier and is here willing 
to testify again, that she, as an anaesthesiologist, has used carbon 
dioxide on human beings and can certify to its humane aspects. 

There is a vast medical literature on the subject. It really passes 
understanding that the research head of the Agricultural Service of 
the Department of Agriculture now proposes to the Congress a law 
that would require him to spend an indefinite future time doing re- 
search to determine whether what the medical profession has long 
certified to be true is in fact true. 

And if there were any clincher needed on this subject, I would 
recall to the committee testimony that Senator Humphrey elicited 
in the May 1956 hearing from Dr. A. R. Miller, the head of the Bureau 
of Meat Inspection of the Department of Agriculture. 

And may I say parenthetically that for Dr. Miller I have high re- 
gard and respect. 

Senator Humphrey asked Dr. Miller at that time whether he could 
omg any evidence about the effects on animals of carbon dioxide. 

r. Miller replied that as a matter of fact his Bureau, which is the 
Veterinary Service of the Bureau of Meat Inspection, had already 
done so in connection with its inspection of the use of carbon dioxide 
in the Hormel plant. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if carbon dioxide is a 
gas ordinarily used by dentists? 

Mr. Myers. I do not know about the use of it by dentists, Senator. 
Dr. Babcock, who is present, probably could answer that better. It 
is frequently used in mental institutions as a relaxing anesthetic. and 
Dr. Babcock has testified that she has used it as an anesthesiologist as 
a preliminary anesthetic to be followed later by deeper anesthetics. 

25425—58——4 
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Senator Arxen. I ask that because I had gas once by a dentist. 
And if the effect on animals is what it was on me, I would have given 
my shirt and every nickel I had to get out from under it before I 
passed out. I wouldn’t wish it on any animal. 

Senator Symineron. Maybe it was carbon monoxide. 

Senator Arken. No. 

Mr. Myers. I believe that the gas commonly used by dentists is one 
of the nitrogen derivatives. I will leave that to another expert. 

Senator Arken. I have vivid recollections I wouldn’t want to ex- 
perience again. 

Mr. Myers. Dr. Miller told your committee in response to those 
questions that he and his experts had established that carbon di- 
oxide is— 

Safe in terms of immobilizing without suffocating; that it results in no changes 


in the animal or the carcass that would be detrimental or abnormal in any re- 
spect to normal slaughtering practices. 


Senator Humphrey, to pin it down and make it absolute, said: 
Is this an official finding of the Department of Agriculture? 


And Dr. Miller, the Chief of the Bureau of Meat Inspection, said 
it was an Official finding of the Department of Agriculture. 

It seems to me ludicrous that the Department.of Agriculture should 
now come before the Senate 2 years later and suggest that it needs to 
study this method to determine what its effects are on animals. 

There has been comment submitted to you by the Department of the 
Army which I assume means the Department of Defense as a whole, 
and by the Department of Agriculture, on some specific objections to 
the pending S. 1497 and the identical House bill, H. R. 8308, upon 
which I would like to offer some extemporaneous comment. 

Senator ArkeN. May we have it clear: You are now supportin 
the substitute bill offered on February 6 rather than the original ¢ 
1497 offered on March 5, 1957? 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. My society endorses and is here sup- 
porting the present S. 1497 and H. R. 8308. 

Senator Arxen. And that is a bill which provides that anyone con- 
tracting with the Federal Government to supply meat must use hu- 
mane methods. It also eliminates the jail sentence and fine which was 
in the original bill, S. 1497 ? 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. Are we to assume that the many communications 
we have received in the last, say 6 weeks, refer to the substitute bill, but 
that those received previous to that time refer to the original bill ? 

Mr. Myers. Senator—— 

Senator Arken. I would like to get that clear because we have about 
1,500 to 2,000 communications in my office. I think most of them feel 
that the legislation applies to all slaughtering and not just to a limited 
part ofit. Hasthat been made clear to them ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes; it has. While I obviously cannot speak for every- 
one who has written to you or the committee or various Senators I 
can say to you that my society—and I know I do not speak for other 
societies but I believe I know their sentiment—I believe that all of the 
Sete societies are united in their present support of the present S. 
1497. 


Senator Aiken. The limited bill? 
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Mr. Myers. Right. I believe that you will find that those who 
have written to you so ardently in favor of humane slaughter legis- 
lation will find Senator Humphrey’s present bill entirely satisfactory. 

Senator Arken. You mean even those who wrote during January 
and February ? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. The original bill, in 1955, was a very broad- 
aged bill upon which we held hearings and on which there was very 
rastic modification. But is it not true that while the humane groups 

were not particularly in favor of the bill that was finally reported to 
the calendar, there was some support even for that because it was a 
beginning. 

Mr. Myers. Right. 

Senator Humpurey. On the convening of the 85th Congress the 
1957 bill was introduced, which was a result of the earlier hearings 
and was a modification of the bill of 1956. A House bill was intro- 
duced at the same time which was different and upon which the House 
took action. Rather than to have confusion amongst the groups that 
are supporting a beginning in the field of humane slaughtering prac- 
tices I introduced into the Senate on February 6, 1958, S. 1497, an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, so there could be no confusion 
between the House bill and the Senate bill. 

Also I did this because if you pass a House bill one way and a Sen- 
ate bill another way, you are apt to have an unkindly demise in a con- 
ference committee on this kind of legislation. In other words, it is 
apt not to see the light of day. 

So I thought rather than to have any possibility of being waylayed 
along this tor‘uous journey it would be better to have one piece of legis. 
lation. So the bill before us is identical to the bill that was passed by 
the House. By an overwhelming vote both in the committee and in 
the House, the Representatives—who are closest to the people, coming 
up every 2 years—have taken a stand. This is the same bill on which 
we have been getting a good deal of mail. 

I want to make it clear that I think the mail has applied generally 
just to humane slaughtering practices. I hope those who have been 
sending that mail will realize that in legislation we are lucky if we 
get a beginning. Weseldom get what we want as the ultimate. 

Senator A1iken. Yes; there has been some resentment, in the com- 
munications I received, over holding any hearings at all on this, in- 
sisting that the hearings on the bill introduced in 1955 should have 
been adequate. I don’t believe we could get a bill through the Senate 
without some difficulty on the floor if we said there had been no hear- 
ings on it. Because after all the substitute bill is quite different from 
the original bill. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. And probably will be subject to less opposition in 
general ? 

Senator Humenrey. I think so. 

Mr. Myers. All of us of the humane societies are aware, as I know 
you are, that legislation is a process of compromise and adjustment. 
There are those who would prefer the earlier bills. There are those, 
doubtless, who would prefer still other forms. But a bill which has 
resulted from 2 years of conference among many groups, which has 
shaken down through several hearings, which has come out of the 
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House with a majority, is, to us, a satisfactory bill. It makes prog- 
ress, and we appear here in support of that bill. I am sure it wi 
satisfy all of our 

Senator Arken. There is also no question but by finishing these 
hearings this week there is plenty of time to enact that legislation at 
this session of the Congress. So those who, like somebody wrote this 
morning saying that I was trying to delay the bill—that is nonsense, 
because I couldn’t delay it if I wanted to, and wouldn’t even try. I 
don’t like them to get that impression when there is ample time, at 
least 3 months, remaining: 

Senator Humpnrey. And maybe longer. 

Senator ArkEN (continuing). And maybe longer, in which to report 
this bill out and act on it on the floor. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I can conclude briefly with a direct 
comment on the objections raised by the several Government depart- 
ments in communications that I have seen. I would like to have 
opportunity, if it appears necessary later in the hearing, to offer re- 
buttal to what they may say in addition tomorrow. But, since they 
have already placed some objections on the record, it may be helpful 
if I touch on them now. 

We find that there is one point—only one point, but there is one 

oint—raised by the Department of the Army which seems to us to 
luis validity. I am sure it was not the intention of any sponsor of 
the legislation to have the provisions of this bill apply to the pur- 
chase of meat or meat products by the Armed Forces in Timbuktu. 
It would be entirely acceptable to my society, and, indeed, I should 
think it is advisable, that there should be some simple clause written 
into the bill that would provide flexibility or leeway or exemption 
for the purchase of meat and meat products by Government agencies 
abroad for use abroad. 

And, as somebody else noted, probably in that case in most places 
they will also buy humanely slaughtered meat, because most of the 
countries where our forces are concentrated abroad are way ahead 
of us. 

That one point, we concede, is a valid objection to the exact present 
language. 

But in other respects we think the fears voiced by the Department 
are completely unjustified. Except in exceedingly rare instances, all 
Government procurement agencies buy meat and meat products from 
or through federally inspected packers or processors. And whenever 
that rule, which is required by sanitary and quality requirements, is 
violated, there usually is an extra cost to the Government because of 
the necessity for extraordinary inspection procedures. 

In 9 cases out of 10, or in 99 out of 100, or in an even higher propor- 
tion, the fear that the Government might be impeded in its procure- 
ment would be just a bogey without any reality. The Government, 
through all of its agencies, buys, I have been informed by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, somewhat more than 2 percent of the 
total product in this field of the United States. That is small in 
percentage, but it still amounts to somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $200 million worth of meat and meat products per year. And I do 
not believe that it is economic realism to conjecture that, with a $200 
million market at stake, there is going to be a monopolistic situation 
which would restrict bidding to the point that the Defense Depart- 
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ment would be unable to get bids or would be afflicted with artificially 
eee With $200 million of market available, there are 
going to be bidders. 

Another objection that has been raised by the Department of Agri- 

culture is that no mechanical or chemical means of anesthetization or 
stunning can be infallible. They raised the specter that, if Swift & 
Co. were using the captive-bolt pistol on cattle, and a cartridge mis- 
fired or a steer jerked its head and that animal were not made in- 
sensible with a single blow or gunshot, the whole program would break 
down because Swift & Co. would be unable to certify that it had used 
humane methods on all animals. This is really reaching for an ob- 
jection. 
' It seems to me that the bill, on its face, in all commonsense and 
on the basis of legal precedent, is reasonably written. It allows the 
Secretary of Agriculture to designate those methods which are ac- 
ceptable as meeting the standards laid down by this bill, or, if he 
prefers, he may use the reverse procedure and merely designate proce- 
dures which are not acceptable as meeting the standards required 
by this bill. 

Obviously, the bill intends that the Secretary shall designate what 
are humane methods. And, if a packer uses the methods that are 
designated as being normally, reasonably, ordinarily humane, cer- 
tainly, it is not the intention of the bill, nor would it be sound law to 
conjecture, that a failure once in a thousand or once in a hundred, or 
a failure on any random basis, is going to invalidate the whole legis- 
lation and make it so. 

I think that the Department of Agriculture here, as in its other 
objections to humaneness of carbon dioxide and other factors, is reach- 
ing way beyond its proper function to object to a bill rather than to 
give the committee factual advice. 

Senator Humpnrey. I must say that they surely are. We have 
regulations relating to the preparation of serums and vaccines that 
are not foolproof. I haven’t heard any Department witness come up 
here and suggest that those regulations be repealed. 

Mr. Myers. It is obvious that there are carcasses which get through 
the meat-inspection procedure which, if we sought technical perfec- 
tion, should not go through. It is not reflection on Dr. Miller’s force 
to say that. Infallibility is not common in this world, and this law 
is not adequately objected to by the contention that infallibility is not 
going to be attained in this field, too. 

The last point I am going to comment on, Mr. Chairman, is purely 
personal. I have made the point before in appearance before you 
that we are willing, as far as the committee wishes, to discuss econom- 
ics, technicalities, mechanics, and to meet all of the objections that 
are raised on those grounds. 

But I would not like to close any remarks to the committee without 
the point that they are minor, actually—the mechanical, the eco- 
nomic considerations—because what we are talking about here is 
something which is conceded, by everyone who has studied it, to be 
an immorality. It is an immorality of a type which the laws of the 
many States of the Union and the laws of the Union itself have con- 
demned in other fields. 

This is an immorality which the legal code and the ethical code of 
the American people condemn. The remedy which is sought should 
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not be refused. If the imagination of the Senate encompasses the 
magnitude and the nature of the problem it will not be refused because 
of any petty objections that captive-bolt pistols may not always work 
perfectly, or that it may cost 1.2 cents per hog instead of 0.9 cent per 
hog, and so on. 

We have before us an issue which the American people feel deeply 
about. You have evidence of that. 

I close by expressing confidence that if the Senate comes to see and 
to understand and to feel what is happening to an animal when that 
joint breaks, we will get the legislation for which we ask. 

If the Senate committee wishes to ask any questions, I would be 
happy to answer. If not, I close by thanking the committee, and with 
respect to Senator Aiken, particularly by thanking the chairman, for 
the courtesy with which you have listened to extended remarks. 

Senator Humenrey. Senator Aiken, do you have any questions? 

Senator Arken. No more questions. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. As I understand it, you think that this matter 
has been studied enough over a period of years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Myers. It has, indeed. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think this is a deliberate effort on the 
part of those who are opposed to the bill to avoid having the bill go 
through ? 

Mr. Myers. Y es,sir. Including the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Symineton. Why would the Department of Agriculture 
be eee to humane slaughter ? 

Myers. I believe that it is a philosophical conviction of the 
present administration of the Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment is consistent. I don’t say that that is an evil thing. I have 
objection to the indiscriminate enactment of regulatory laws if there 
is no need for them. I, too believe that the fewer laws the better when 
things can and will be done voluntarily and properly. So that I am 
not condemning that philosophy. I am merely saying that I believe 
that it is basic in the present philosophy of the Department of Agri- 
culture to object to laws that restrict or regulate industry. 

I believe also—without imputing to anyone any objectionable mo- 
tives—that there is a sympathetic atmosphere. I believe that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is inclined, understandably, to see sympa- 
thetically the problems or the alleged problems of the packing in- 
dustry. And this is a sympathy which has been demonstrated in many 
other ways. 

Senator Symrneton. This present administration of the Department 
of Agriculture has only been in operation for 5 years. We have never 
had a humane slaughter law. So would you say that it has been the 
philosophy of the Department of Agriculture in both administrations 
not to have it? 

Mr. Myers. No, Senator. I will have to say that if you are going 
to take me back through the philosophy of preceding administrations 
of the Department of Agriculture, you are going to get me fairly 
quickly out of my depth. There never was a bill proposed to any 
preceding administration of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Symineton. Why not? 

Mr. Myers. Mostly because the humane societies of the United 
States were too patient. The humane societies of the United States, 
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as other testimony to come, I think, will make clear, have cooperated 
fully, very fully, for 30 years with the meat industry in attempts to 
persuade the industry to make progress voluntarily. 

You will hear later that the American Humane Association, which 
is the oldest of the national organizations in this field, has maintained 
a joint committee relationship with the American Meat Institute for 
approximately 30 years in the attempt to get voluntary progress. 
The decision, finally, by the humane societies of the United States to 
seek legislation resulted basically from the fact that 25 to 30 years 
of genuine cooperation didn’t produce progress. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions of 
the witness. 

I understand some of the witnesses would like to show a picture. 
If it is shown I would like to see it. I am wondering what time the 
picture will be shown so that we could be sure tobe here. _ 

Senator Humenrey. I know of that request, Senator Symington. 
I think the request should be granted as a part of the testimony. It 
is a matter, I think, for us to determine what would be the most de- 
sirable hour for maximum participation. 

Senator Symrncron. I spoke to Senator Ellender about it and re- 
ceived a note saying it would be up to a decision of the committee. 
My impression is that he would favor it, especially if the committee 
favored it. Because of a death or illness in the family, he had to 
leave. I think he left it in the hands of the Chair, subject of course 
to the approval of the committee. 

Senator Arxen. Is this a picture prepared by Mr. Myers’ organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Myers. We did not prepare the picture, Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. Do you know about it? 

Mr. Myers. I know about it. I can tell you its origin. 

Senator Arken. Does it depict normal, average conditions? 

Mr. Myers. It does. 

Senator Arken. Where was it made? 

Mr. Myers. It was made for the education of groups of the public 
so that they might see what is normal procedure. 

Senator ArkEN. Where was it made? 

Mr. Myers. It was made in Washington. May I say this, Senator 
Aiken: The man who arranged for its production, Mr. Arthur P. Red- 
man, of Seattle, Wash., who is a director of my society but who acted 
purely individually in this, is in the room, I would like to ask him: 
Mr. Redman, where was the picture made? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR P. REDMAN, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, HUMANE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Mr. Repman. It was taken at Fife, just across the river from 
Takoma. It was taken at the plant of the Federal Meat Co. 

Senator Humpnney. Is that a federally inspected plant? 

Mr. Repman. No, sir. 

Senator Arken. The Federal Meat Co. cooperated with you fully 
in making the picture? 

Mr. RepMan. Yes,sir. They consented to it. 
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Senator Arken. And the Federal Meat Co. concedes that it repre- 
sents their normal methods of slaughter ? 

Mr. Repman. We just told the photographer to go in and take the 
pictures, and he did so. They consented, the management. 

Senator Arken. The Federal Meat Co. admits that it represents 
their regular methods of slaughter ? 

Mr. Repman. They have made no formal admission to that effect. 

Senator ArkEN. Would they admit it ? 

Mr. Repman. Certainly, certainly. 

Senator Arken. They would ? 

Mr. Repman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. I want to be sure that you don’t have loaded pic- 
tures. 

Mr. RepMan. No, sir, there is nothing of that sort. 

Senator Arxen. I am for helping get some legislation through. I 
want it to be workable. But I don’t want any misrepresentation in the 
effort to get it through. 

That is all I am asking for, and that is why I questioned you this 
morning, Mr. Myers, about which bill the people writing me are 
supporting. Do they think they are supporting a bill w hich applies 
to all slaughter, or do they think they are supporting the bill which 
applies to only certain selected slaughter. 

Mr. Myers. I believe I answered you to your satisfaction on that. 
I would like to say to you in respect to the picture that was produced 
under Mr. Redman’s sponsorship that I have seen hogs slaughtered 
in a variety of plants, including large and small, and the film which 
is offered to the committee for viewing depicts hog slaughter as it is 
ordinarily done. 

It is not a doctored film. It was not especially staged. It is a 
picture of normal operation in that plant which is normal in others, 
too. 

Senator Arken. Would the operator of the plant where the pictures 
were made be willing to furnish the committee with a statement to 
the effect that it represented normal slaughter processes in his plant? 

Mr. Myers. That I can’t say. 

Senator Arken. I think we should have it. If he will be willing 
to certify to that and make an affidavit to that effect, I would have 
no objec tion. Slaughter is not pretty business at its best. 

I was in a poultry slaughtering house 2 or 8 months ago where the 
broilers actually acted as if they didn’t mind being slaughtered and 
dressed and packed away. But it was a revelation tome. That was 
the last word in slaughterhouses. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Redman told me yesterday that only a week or so 
back he again visited the owner of this packing plant, and everything 
is friendly. And I can say that I can certify to you of personal know- 
ledge that this film—— 

Senator Arken. If the owner of the plant— 

Mr. Myers. I don’t know about getting an affidavit today. 

Senator Arken. Why not? 

Mr. Myers. The man is in Tacoma. 

Senator Arken. Show the picture tomorrow then. You have repre- 
sentatives out there. You will get further by being absolutely fair 
with these people—— 
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Senator Syminerton. There is no implication on my part that this 
is an unfair picture; that it is “loaded.” I only heard that there is 
a picture that several witnesses want to show this committee. If 
there is any idea on your part that this is a loaded picture, I say let’s 
not have it. 

Senator Arxen. I don’t know. I have heard that this was a loaded 
film. For that reason I said if the owner of the slaughterhouse where 
the picture is taken is willing to certify that it represents normal 
slaughtering practices I wouldn’t have the slightest objection. 

Mr. Myers. Senator Aiken, could we facilitate matters this way: 
During your noon recess would you, at the expense of my society, ask 
your secretary to place a telephone call to the owners of this plant—— 

Senator Arken. No. Have the clerk of the committee do it and 
have them wire us whether these pictures were taken at that time in 
his plant and whether this is representative of the normal operation 
of his plant. I don’t know what is normal or not normal. If it was 
taken in his packing plant, we want to know if this film is representa- 
tive of what takes place in the slaughtering operations of that plant. 
It may be abnormal, subnormal, or supernormal. 

Senator Symineron. I must say I get rather amused about some of 
this. We take a lot of testimony. I think the Chinese said a picture is 
worth a thousand words. If anybody else wants to bring some pic- 
tures in, they can. What is the difference between listening to a lot of 
words and looking at some pictures ? 

A major indictment of the Department of Agriculture and of other 
groups has been presented to this committee. We have listened to that 
and I suppose it is a matter of record. I don’t quite see what is the 
difference between pictures and words except sometimes a picture 
gives a better understanding of the subject. 

If any other groups or witnesses would like to present pictures, I 
think it would be fine for the committee to see them. 

Senator Arken. Certainly if the owner of the plant is willing to 
certify that it represents normal slaughtering practices in his plant, 
then I haven’t the slightest objection to showing the picture. I just 
want to make sure that it is not an exaggerated picture. If it repre- 
sents normal slaughtering practices it could be helpful. Is it a sound 
picture ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will inquire this noon. May I say that 
ou have a right to show a picture, whether anybody will come and 
ook at it or not. Senators can make arrangements for you to show 

the picture, even if it is in our offices. The right of petition still pre- 
vails—even if you have fallacious material. A lot of petitions are not 
very sound. 

But the question was whether or not we would introduce this as 
testimony within this record. I think that in order to resolve that 
en this noon we will see if we can contact the party, the firm, or 
the packinghouse involved as to whetehr or not this picture was taken 
on the premises, whether or not it represents the operations of the 
plant, and whether or not somebody can give us facts as to how big a 
plant this is, what kind of plant it is, et cetera. We should have that 
for background. It would be helpful. 

Senator ArkeNn. To have the record complete, I would think the 
colloquy between the clerk of the committee and the operator of the 
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plant should be recorded, of course with the operator of the plant 
being in full knowledge of that fact. 

Senator Syminerton. I will say to my friend from Vermont that the 
last thing I would want to do would be to suggest that we look at 
anything that is phony. If the Chair is worried about this, if he has 
apprehension he can swear the gentleman, and take his statement un- 
der oath. He said he went in the plant and took the pictures under 
daily operation. I think we should swear him right now and have 
him attest to what he has done. 

Senator Arken. That could well be part of the record. 

Senator Symincron. Will the Chair swear Mr. Redman and have 
him state what the picture is all about? I am ignorant. I know 
nothing about it. I would like to know more about it if I am going to 
vote on it. 

Senator Humrnrey. We will do that in due course. 

Senator Syminoton. I would suggest the Chair do that now, if the 
Chair approves. 

Senator Arken. Are we through with this witness? 

Senator Humpnurey. Just a minute. 

Senator Symrneton. The picture referred to, Mr. Redman, were you 
in the plant when the picture was taken ? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. We have had the unsworn testimony of the 
witness. Why not have his sworn testimony ? 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Redman, do you want to cooperate with 
this committee by swearing that the picture that has been referred 
to here in previous testimony was taken under your auspices, and was 
a motion picture taken in the Federal—what is the name of the com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Repman. Federal Meat Co. 

Senator Humpnrey. Of what city? 

Mr. Repman. Of Fife, right near Takoma. 

Senator Humenrey. What is the name of the city ? 

Mr. Repman. I am not sure it is an incorporated town. It is really 
in the town of Fife—F-i-f-e. It is right across the Puyallup River 
from Takoma. It is practically a Takoma plant. 

Senator Humrurey. Before we go into the final part of this, is this 
an established plant of some years’ duration ? , 

Mr. Repman. Oh, yes. It isa very excellent plant. 

Senator Humrnrey. About how many people are employed reg- 
ularly in the plant? 

Mr. Repman. I couldn’t say offhand. I remember I was there one 
afternoon and they killed 175 hogs. They must have, I suppose, 10 
or 15 employees at least. 

This picture, I went there one Saturday 

Senator Humenrey. Before we go any further, because I want to 
accommodate the request that has been made here, I happen to feel 
that the right to show the picture is a right that should be granted. 
But there has been a question raised as to the nature of it, and its au- 
thenticity, so to speak, or its objectivity. 

Senator Humrnrey. You were present when the picture was taken. 

What we are trying to find out is just 2 or 3 things: One, you are 
the sponsor of the picture, is that correct ? 

Mr. Repman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. RepMan. I was not. 

Senator Humpurey. You were not? 

Mr. Repman. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Can you certify that the picture was taken in 

this particular plant ? 

Mr. Repman. I know that because Mr. Fitz was there and he is in 
the picture. He has a copy of the picture. If there is anything 
wrong about it he would have said so. 

Senator Humrnrey. Is that the manager of the plant? 

Mr. RepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. The question then, as I understand it, to my 
colleagues here, is as to whether or not—you are Mr. Redman? 

Mr. RepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrry. As to whether or not Mr. Redman will swear 
under oath that this picture was taken in the Federal Meat Co., and 
represents the normal operations of that company. 

Mr. RepMan. It certainly does. 

Senator Humpnrey. You so swear? 

Mr. Repman. I certainly do. 

Senator Symrnoton. I think you had better give him the oath, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

Senator Arken. Let me say first, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Syminoaron. I didn’t raise the question of authenticity. 

Senator Humpurey. I will do it. 

Senator Aiken. I asked the questions I did simply because some- 
body told me—and I can’t even remember who it was told me—that 
there might be an effort to show the committee an exaggerated pic- 
ture. And I haven’t the slightest idea of where it was taken or who 
took it. I am simply watching out to see that the testimony is fair 
all around. 

Mr. Redman probably had better go under oath now so long as it has 
been mentioned 2 or 3 times, and make that statement. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Redman, will you raise your right hand? 

Do you swear that the testimony that you are about to give relating 
to the taking of a motion picture in the Federal Meat Co. is the 
whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. RepMan. I so swear. 

Senator Humpnrey. And nothing but the truth? 

Mr. RepmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrrrey. I don’t care to administer oaths. I am gen- 
erally opposed to it. I don’t feel it is necessary. Most people are 
honest. I think it is too bad that some people think they are not. 

The Federal Meat Co. is in your home State ? 

Mr. RepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. You visited this plant ? 

Mr. Repay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You know the manager of the plant? 

Mr. Repman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You sponsored the taking of a motion picture 
of the slaughtering operations in this plant? 

Mr. Repay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. These were hog slaughtering operations? 
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Mr. RepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you know this picture was taken ? 

Mr. Repman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And the picture we would see, if exhibited, 
would be the motion picture taken in the Federal Meat Co. plant ? 

Mr. Repman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You have sworn that this is a true and au- 
thentic picture that represents the regular operations of the plant, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Repman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnurey. That is plenty for me. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. 
Redman ? 

Senator Humpnurey. Certainly. 

Senator Symrnctron. Why did you take this picture? 

Mr. Repman. I thought the public should know what the facts are. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you believe this is comparable to the way 
that livestock is slaughtered in other plants? 

Mr. Repman. I have very little knowledge of other plants. 

Senator Symineton. This is the only plant that you have know]l- 
edge of ? 

Mr. RepMan. No, I wouldn’t say that. I have seen the operations of 
Swift & Co. andasmall plant near my hometown. 

Senator Symineton. That is what I am getting at. You have seen 
the operation of a large plant. Is this comparable to what you saw 
in a large plant ? 

Mr. Repman. I think so. 

Senator Symrnoron. I think that is very important, Mr. Chair- 
man. Let’s get that on the record. 

You say that what you have seen in other plants, in large plants, is 
comparable to what is in this picture, is that correct ? 

Mr. RepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Based on your observations is there any differ- 
ence between the operations in the larger plants and in this plant? 
If there is any difference I wish you would state same for the record. 

Mr. Repman. I know of nosuch difference. 

Senator Symineton. You know of no difference. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like it understood that my presence 
here today in the role of an acting chairman is strictly in that posi- 
tion; the hearing is before the full committee and I am merely acting 
as the chairman in the absence of Chairman Ellender at his request. 

The measure before us has already been favorably reported by the 
subcommittee of which Iam chairman. I am very happy to partici- 
pate in these proceedings but I did feel we ought to have it clearly 
understood that this is a full committee hearing. The subcommittee 
action has taken place. Chairman Ellender is responsible for the 
full committee activities. 

We will briefly recess for a quorum call. 

(A brief recess was taken. ) 

Senator Humpnurey. The committee will be in order. 

Just prior to our recessing to answer the quorum call I had asked 
permission to have placed in the record a statement which was made a 
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part of that record. I don’t recall whether I asked for permission 
relating to the statements in the record of the hearing on Wednesday, 
May 9, 1956, but Idonow. The statements will be incorporated at the 
appropriate pat I want to say that the spirit of that statement 
was one of objective inquiry into the purposes of legislation, and of 
course we welcome the statements and the position of anyone for or 
against the proposed legislation. 

We are privileged to have as a witness this morning Senator Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma. We have a rule that Members of the Congress 
who seek to testify are given priority of opportunity todo so. Sena- 
tor Monroney is due at two separate committee meetings right now 
that I know of and also on the Senate Floor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Senator Monroney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wish to testify in favor of House bill H. R. 8308. I first want to 
compliment the committee on having these hearings. I am not able 
to agree that the bill should be brought “cold” to the floor of the 
Senate after passage of the House. I always feel that a hearing by 
both of the legislative chambers adds to public information, increases 
understanding of the bills, and increases support for good legislation. 

I come from one of the largest cattle raising States in the Union. 
Raising of livestock is a major part of our agricultural economy in 
Oklahoma. 

I would like to start my testimony with the resolution which the 
distinguished chairman put in the record before the recess to answer 
the quorum call, by the General Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church. 

The resolution provides: 


First. This board opposes a widespread situation in this country where mil- 
lions of meat animals for American tables are slaughtered every year under 
conditions of unthinkable brutality. 


Second. We strongly urge increasing use of humane slaughtering methods 
which have long been in use in Britain, Holland, Switzerland, in all the Scanda- 
navian countries, and also in New Zealand and the Fiji Islands, and we com- 


mend the several American packing plants which have employed such methods, 
the use of anesthetics, a captive-bolt pistol, * * * 


Third. We protest the delay in dealing with such a situation and call upon 
the Congress to enact at once the legislation necessary to correct the present situ- 
ation and to ensure humane slaughtering methods in the packing plants of the 
United States. Such bills as S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 are samples of the legis- 
lation required. 

I heartily agree with this statement and I fully endorse the state- 
ment made by Mr. Fred Myers, of the Humane Society of the United 
States. 

I think the issue presented here is exemplified by the resolution of 
the National Methodist Church. We are not only concerned in having 
our packing plants and our slaughtering houses merely physically 
clean and free of germs. That is not quite enough. If we believe in 
the spiritual values that we profess, we have a duty to have these 
plants morally clean as well. 

The unspeakable brutality that goes on daily in furnishing the 
meat for American tables, I think, needs to be corrected and needs to 
be corrected in the manner provided for in this bill. 
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The world was shocked when the Russians launched Sputnik No. 
2 with one single dog in it. I was shocked, too. But the thought 
struck me that daily, in this country, as a part of our normal com- 
merce, more unspeakable brutality is inflicted on some tens of thou- 
sands of meat animals in our slaughterhouses. 

I was impressed with Mr. Myers’ statement, that it is not only 
cruel to the animals but it is cruel to the men who must wield the 
sledge hammer on the heads of the meat animals or string up and 
scald the hogs while they are still alive. 

It seems to me that the high turnover, and the extremely high acci- 
dent rate on the floors where these animals are thus handled, would 
have led long ago to corrective methods by the leaders of the meat- 
packing industry. 

Certainly my experience in talking to the men and seeing these 
conditions myself leads me to believe that no one would welcome cor- 
rective legislation so much as the men who are compelled to earn their 
wages by engaging in this unspeakable brutality. 

I regret very much the opposition to this bill of two great farm 
organizations, the American Farm Bureau and the National Grange, 
as well as the American Livestock Raisers Association. I do not feel 
that they have been properly advised as to the purposes of this bill. 
I do not believe that their resolutions genuinely represent the think- 
ing of the members. I have never known a farmer in my life who 
believes in brutality or cruelty to his animals. 

They practice “animal husbandry.” The very name implies the 
way that they care for their animals. They feed and water their live- 
stock, and bring them in when the weather is inclement. It would 
require a split personality if they favored the brutality in the slaugh- 
tering of the animals which they have done so much to care for. 

I have seen children in 4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers raising 
these animals, learning their habits, showing them with great pride at 
the livestock shows. I certainly know that those boys and girls who 
have put in so many hours in raising their animals would not want to 
see them slaughtered by the methods current in our packing plants 
today. 

The boards of directors of these great organizations may have re- 
solved but that does not represent the true feeling of the heart of the 
American farmer. I blame this primarily on the misrepresentation, 
deliberate and intensive, of the American Meat Institute. 

I have never seen a more vicious example than the lobbying cam- 
paign that has deliberately sought to mislead the American public, 
the livestock raisers, and others. 

The other day I made a brief speech in the Senate to insert a fine 
editorial from the New York Times demanding action on this matter. 
Three livestock raisers happened to be here to testify in behalf of all 
of our livestock raisers’ associations in my State. They happened to 
be in the gallery. 

After I had explained a bit about the bill they agreed that was in 
no wise the bill that had been described by these giant meatpackers as 
the one before the Congress. They were led to believe that this bill, 
if passed, would lead inevitably to Federal legislation requiring an- 
esthetizing of animals before branding or dehorning on the range and 
things of that kind, and that it would cause liquidation of thousands 
of small local meatpacking plants. 
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When we explained the purpose of the bill to them they said that 
it had been completely misrepresented to them by the representatives 
of the big meatpackers. 

It is a very sorry state of affairs when a business representing a 
vital part of our economy will deliberately, with a well-financed lobby 
campaign, misrepresent the laws that the Congress is about to pass. 
The American Meat Institute knows we do not have the authority to 
pass laws dealing with the handling of livestock in purely intrastate 
activities on the farms of America. And yet they are willing to stoo 
so low as to try to convince the great American farm families that the 
long arm of the Federal Government is going to reach into the day-to- 
day operation of raising livestock. 

The bill affects only the Federal-inspected meat plants, and it deals 
only with the prohibition of purchase of meat which has not been 

rocessed under humane slaughtering methods. 

I feel that it is a distinct disservice to the farmers, to the cattle 
raisers, to the general public, to have an institution which is supposed 
to be the representative of a great industry deliberately try to inter- 
fere with the orderly process of legislation by such gross misrepresen- 
tation. 

Senator Humpureyr. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Monroney. I am happy to. 

Senator Humenrey. In the hearings of May 9 and 10, 1956, we went 
into the scope and jurisdiction of the Federal powers, as contemplated 
under legislation much more comprehensive and much more severe, 
if the word can be used, than anything contemplated in S. 1497 or the 
House resolution. We discussed with the Department of Agriculture 
representatives and others how far the Federal Government might go 
even under a much broader bill than the one before us. 

And as you have properly pointed out, Senator, Federal activity 
and Federal jurisdiction does not include cattle on the farm, and in no 
way, shape, or manner affects livestock raising as such. It doesn’t even 
affect livestock marketing for intrastate purposes but only for inter- 
state purposes. And it is a disservice to the American people and to 
the farmers and to the cattle raisers to misinform them through a 
responsible organization that has substantial funds at its disposal for 
purposes of publicity and propaganda and education. 

I had hoped in these 2 years that have passed since the first bill was 
placed in the Senate calendar that we might have a spirit of coopera- 
tion and of progress beyond what we have seen. 

I don’t want to appear to be saying that packers have made no 
progress, because some have. The truth is that some of them have done 
very well. But the truth is also that the predominant power in the 
packing industry seems to hush the voices of those who have already 
applied humane slaughtering methods quite successfully. 

Senator Monroney. It would be a great help if the results of some 
firms. as outlined in the testimony of Mr. Myers, were also dissemi- 
nated by the American Meat Institute, which undoubtedly represents 
many of these packers who have already put in reforms. 

Senator Humpnrey. I introduced 2 years ago in the testimony the 
exhibits of certain firms such as the Hormel Co., which has its home 
office in Austin, Minn., exhibits showing what they had done in terms 
of humane slaughtering practices which they had heralded to the 
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entire industry, and which they had broadcast throughout the entire 
merchandising world of beef and pork products with praise and with 
commendation. They were literally bragging about it, and rightly so. 

But when you insist that this be done for those areas of the meat- 
packing industry that will have to meet Federal specifications for 
Federal purchases, then a great hue and cry goes up. I think it is 
quite clearly understood that the Federal Government can impose the 
regulations that it wishes for the goods that it buys. 

Senator Monroney. That is the right of any purchaser. To say 
that it reaches the long, strong arm of Federal regulation to the farms 
of America is a complete and gross misrepresentation and it certainly 
does not advance the reputation of the national organizations which 
purport to represent this industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further testimony. I do want to thank 
you for having the courage to bring this bill up at this time. I know 
that Chairman Humphrey and other members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee will be seeking its passage and opposing continuing to delay 
year after year with a fictitious plea that we need more time to study 
a thing that is already going on in many of the more progressive meat- 
packing countries. We must establish humane slaughtering and im- 
prove the working conditions in the packing plants of America. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Monroney, it is very helpful to have 
vour testimony, coming as you do from one of the great agricultural 
States, proudly and well representing the thousands of farmers of the 
great State of Oklahoma. 

I know your voice wouldn’t be raised in behalf of this legislation un- 
less you thought that it fulfilled their most worthy purposes. 

Senator Monroney. If you can get the information to them. 

Senator Humrnrry. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. But if there is an iron curtain of propaganda 
that is completely unrelated to the facts, then obviously there are 
going to be some questions raised even by the farmers and cattle raisers 
who would not permit on their own farms a one one-thousandth degree 
of the brutality that is mass produced in many of the packinghouses 
of America. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. Would you excuse me? I have to go to another 
committee. 

Senator Humpnurey. Certainly. 

The next witness is Mr. Rutherford T. Phillips, executive director, 
American Humane Association. 


STATEMENT OF RUTHERFORD T. PHILLIPS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Puiutrs. I have a prepared statement which I will submit. 
Mr. Myers has given a very complete outline of the subject, and also 
Members of the Senate have testified. I will try not to repeat some 
of the things that they have said. 

(The prepared statement follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is R. T. Phillips. I am 


executive director of the American Humane Association headquartered in Den- 
ver, Colo. It is my privilege as its executive director to represent this 81-year- 
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old national federation of local and State humane societies and their hunderds 
of thousands of humane-minded members. The American Humane Association 
sincerely appreciates this opportunity to express its views on humane slaughter- 
ing legislation. Also here to file statements in support of H. R. 8308 and S. 1497 
are various representatives from some of the leading animal protective organ- 
izations of this country. 

It is my hope that H. R. 8308 and §. 1497, relating to the humane slaughter 
of livestock, will receive favorable action by the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
The purpose of this bill is to establish a national policy that livestock should be 
slaughtered in the most humane, practicable manner and to implement that policy 
the bill requires that, after December 31, 1959, Government procurement of meat 
and livestock products shall be only from processors who, in all their slaughtering 
operations, are complying with methods of slaughter determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to be the most humane and practicable. We believe such a bill, 
as written, is entirely fair, since it would allow slaughterers freedom to make 
their choice of several methods and facilities for approved humane slaughtering, 
and a time leeway for compliance is granted. 

The demand for Federal legislation has met a ready response and, as everyone 
knows, the volume of mail received by Members of Congress on this subject has 
been unusually large. The public, the press, and even the packing industry, 
itself, has admitted the need for the adoption of humane slaughtering methods 
as rapidly as possible. It is my belief that H. R. 8308 and 8. 1497 provides a major 
step toward the universal use of humane slaughtering methods. 

Too large a portion of the American slaughtering industry still uses inhumane 
methods. I am not going to discuss the various forms or kinds of inhumanity 
that are perpetrated upon animal life, as I believe that you, as a group, have 
received that information at the last hearing or through the press. We all 
know that slaughtering is not a particularly attractive business. We, in the 
humane movement, fully understand that certain certain procedures are neces- 
sary for the proper processing of meat and poultry, but we are fully united in our 
belief that inhumanity to animals is not necessary. 

There are in the United States humane methods of slaughter already in use. 
We know, and you have had the informtion given to you, that the slaughtering 
industry in Britain and the Scandinavian countries and, in fact, in practically 
all the nations of Europe has been, for some time, immobilizing and making 
insensible to pain all animals and poultry before bleeding and slaughter. 

The time for a study bill has passed. Before and since the legislation was 
first introduced in 1955, methods of humane slaughter have been developed, 
tested, put into use. A score of packers, including nearly all of the major 
packers, have installed humane stunning methods on one or more species of 
livestock. Today, approximately 12 million animals per year are receiving a 
humane death. This is certainly evidence that the suggested methods are prae- 
tical and economical. The American Humane Association has recognized the 
efforts of these progressive packers by awarding “seals of approval” for humane 
beef slaughter, or the veal or lamb “seal.” But still, only 9 percent of slaughted 
is humane. We now need the force of law to bring other livestock slaughter 
up to a standard that will put America on a par with the rest of the world. 
We need the law to protect the progressive packers and to give recognition to 
their high standards. 

I believe you are familiar with George A. Hormel & Co., which immobilizes 
hogs by the use of carbon dioxide gas. In 1952 the then new Hormel method 
of carbon dioxide immobilization of hogs was introduced to the packing industry. 
There was apparently an enthusiastic reception to the information made avail- 
able and yet, in 1958, Hormel, Oscar Mayer and three other plants are the only 
packers using or installing this method. Since this innovation went into prac- 
tical operation, millions of pigs have gone to slaughter in other plants in the 
old-fashioned hoist and slit process. Yet, it is apparent that Hormel has found 
the method practical, economical, and even profitable. 

There are other practical ways available for achieving humane slaughter, as 
shown by the adoption of the captive-bolt pistol by a considerable number of 
packers. 

The Cash-X captive-bolt pistol is reasonable and about 350 stunners are in 
use in this country. It is used by 30,000 packers throughout the world. (The 
cost of the pistol is about $125.) 

Electric stunning or carbon dioxide immobilization before slaughter in the 
poultry-packing industry is used in several plants. 
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The Remington humane stunning instrument, for example, has undergone 
extensive field tests and has been used successfully on hundreds of thousands 
of head of cattle. This instrument stuns cattle with a precision blow with 
vastly superior results to the widely used sledge. This unit should get much 
faster acceptance than the carbon dioxide apparatus because it is relatively 
inexepnsive. We wish to acknowledge the leadership of some of the major 
packers who have tested this stunning instrument in spite of discouragement, 
due to early mechanical difficulty, and have installed stunners in the regular 
beef-packing process. (The cost of the Remington stunner is $240.) 

The Schermer stunner, a captive bolt, is reasonable (costing about $125) and 
several hundred are in use in American plants. The Schermer hog lift is widely 
used in Germany and can handle 200 to 300 hogs per hour. There is little ques- 
tion that it can be adapted to use on our more active American hogs in the 
medium size packing plants. (The cost of this lift is $1,345.) 

An authority on livestock has stated that the whole livestock industry must 
be taught about bruise losses to help that profit-short industry.’ He points out 
that an animal can be bruised until he bleeds to the point where his blood 
pressure is zero. Those packers using humane methods have found that stock 
bruising is reduced, morale among the employees is improved, and profits are 
likely to be increased. 

The proposed law, while it involves compulsion, does not predicate unfair 
demands or regimentation. More than one method will be available and the 
recommendations will be based on careful study by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and an advisory committee representing concerned interests. Humane slaughter 
should be profitable in the long run to the packing industry because kindness 
is good public relations and good business. We are sure that the packers would 
like to eliminate the cruelty which now exists, but harsh killing methods have 
been taken for granted because they have been practiced for years. Voluntary 
committees of the packers and the humane societies will continue studies to 
develop new methods and improve on the existing ones. 

Congress, by its concern with this problem, in the Senate and House hearings 
of the past 2 years and in these hearings today, has recognized the need for 
action. The public is awaiting the congressional decision. 

Now is the time to support the acknowledged need for humane slaughter with 
the force of law. We urge you to act favorably upon H. R. 8308 and 8. 1497. 


Mr. Puriiies. I represent the American Humane Association, 
which is the 81-year-old national federation of local and State humane 
societies, and their m: iny, many members which I think the Senators 
and committee members and Members of the Congress realize con- 
stitute a sizable part of the population in view of the mail that has 
come in on this particular subject. 

Senator Humpurey. May I digress for a moment to say that some- 
times I am of the opinion that a little misinformation gets out in the 

mail, because the chairman of this subcommittee, the present acting 
chairman here, has reported twice to the full committee humane 
slaughter bills. We spent a great deal of time trying to get these re- 
ported. 

I regret that there has been delay. But it gives me an opportunity 
now to say that the delay has not been on my part. I want that quite 
clear. It is rather difficult sometimes, however, to penetrate the fog 
of confusion and uncertainty that surrounds many operations in 
Washington. I never was quite able to find out just where the delay 
was coming from, or, rather, how it was being motivated. 

Mr. Puiuures. I would like to say in connection with the question 
raised earlier by Senator Aiken that I think the supporters of the 

various humane societies and the American Humane Association are 
perfectly aware of the intent and wording of the present bill. We 
have made it very clear. We were very happy when you so generous- 


1 Dr. Joseph Rickenbacker, agricultural economist of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
From The National Provisioner, March 8, 1958. 
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ty introduced the first bill 3 years ago, and the present bill which is one 
of providing incentives rather than penalties, which is in a sense a 
compromise but a bill which the people in the humane field briefly will 
accomplish the overall purpose and will be helpful. 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s get this on the record because here again 
we see a great deal of misrepresentation as to the purposes of S. 1497, 
the amendment that follows out the action of the House in the House 
bill. 'The House number was H. R. 8308. 

S. 1497 has no punitive powers in it. 

Mr. Puitures. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. There are no penalties in terms of fines, jail 
sentences, et cetera. Is that correct? 

Mr. Puuuires. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnurey. So that the police power is not exercised in 
terms of what the opponents have frequently said; namely, that the 
Federal Government would project its powerful hand to the back or 
the throat of the individual citizen with punitive police powers; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Pures. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. The power—if you can use that phrase in this 
proposed legislation—is through the incentive of a Government con- 
tract; is that correct ? 

Mr. Puttures. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnurey. In other words, if you are going to do busi- 
ness with the Federal Government, you are going to have to meet 
Federal specifications. And one of the Federal specifications in the 
meatpacking industry will be that the meat products purchased by the 
Federal Government and its agencies shall meet certain specified 
humane slaughtering standards as presecribed in the legislation or by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; is that correct? 

Mr. Puiturrs. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. This is a compromise bill, is it not? 

Mr. Puiturrs. It definitely is a compromise bill which still carries 
on the intent of the legislation. 

Senator Humpnrey. And it affects only those products that move 
in interstate commerce, does it not ? 

Mr. Puitutes. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you know of any prohibition of law that 
denies the Federal Government the right to prescribe the standards 
or the specifications for materials or services that it may purchase ? 

Mr. Putters. I would not know of any. 

Senator Humpnrey. For example, we are building a Senate office 
building across the street and we build Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. Isn’t it true that frequently the building requirements of a 
Federal building go far beyond the building requirements of a private 
building ? 

Mr. Puitires. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And the Federal Government deems it its 
proper right to lay down whatever specifications it may so desire? 

Mr. Putiures. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Whether it is a flashlight battery or an atomic 
reactor ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Puitures. That is true. 
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Senator Humenrey. What this bill provides, in other words, is for 
laying down specifications for food products that will be utilized by 
Federal agencies, and presumably consumed by persons under Federal 
jurisdiction ; is that right ? 

Mr. Putturrs. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. I wanted to get it straight so that no one would 
feel that there was a sheriff involved in it, that there was some kind of 
gestapo that was going to work over the entire landscape. This is a 
modest, compromise, begining approach to the whole subject of hu- 
mane slaughtering practices, is it not ? 

Mr. Puituirs. That is right. 

Senator Humpuney. And it has certain provisos within it that give 
certain exemptions and protections that are vital to our constitutional 
rights; is that not right ? 

Mr. Puiiuies. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humeurey. All of these you support ? 

Mr. Puuures. That is right. And I think it sets a standard, if it 
becomes law, for the rest of the industry which it has in the past 
because it indicates public support as indicated in the House. 

Senator Humrurny. It does not deny a study of approved methods? 

Mr. Puwiuirs. No, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. It establishes a means of further study of 
improved means of slaughtering? 

Mr. Puriures. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. This is for the benefit of the industry, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Putters. I would say it is. 

Senator Humpnrey. I just wanted to get this in while we had a 
witness here who represents these great organizations. I wanted to 
get these points clearly in the record because if you would read the 
mail that I receive from those who oppose this legislation, you would 
think that the goosestep of Hitler and the Red terror of the Kremlin 
was about to descend upon us. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, could I inquire as to the plans 
of the committee for this afternoon ? 

Senator Humrpnrey. We will keep going until about 1 o'clock, 
Senator. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Humvirey. On the record. 

Mr. Putiures. There has been mention made of the joint committee 
of the American Humane Association and the American Meat Insti- 
tute, and the study was done. While the committee started some 30 
years ago, there was a definite recess of activities caused by World 
War II, and the resumption did not start until about 5 years ago. 

I do want to give credit that members of the committee and members 
of the industry spent a great deal of time and did support the develop- 
ment of the Remington humane stunner. I think that the impetus 
provided by the legislation which you introduced in 1955 had a great 
deal to do with this, and I think that the humane and progressive 
members of the packing industry deserve credit for what they have 
done. 

There are today, as past testimony at the other hearings and some 
here today have indicated, a number of practical, reasonable, humane 
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slaughter methods available. These have been ‘adopted by some of 
the packers. However, while some 15 packers have received the seal 
of approval for beef slaughter or for lamb slaughter or for veal 
slaughter of the American Humane Association, the total kill still 
only represents about 9 percent of the total slaughter. 

Senator liumpnrey. At this point in the testimony will you give us 
the names and addresses of the 15 or more companies that have re- 
ceived the so-called seal of approval ? 

Mr. Pues. Yes, sir. Each seal is given only for the type of 
slaughter which is involved, and not for the overall operation. I will 
be elad to provide that. 

Mr. Puitzis. The Hormel carbon dioxide immobilization method 
has been discussed well enough so that the committee knows all about 
that. 

The Cash X captive bolt pistol, getting down to the more reasonable 
methods, costs about $125. I understand that there are about 350 
of these in use in this country. And approximately, by the manu- 
facturer’s advertising, 30,000 packers throughout the world are using 
it with success. 

The Remington humane stunning instrument, which has also been 
dealt with at other meetings, is available at a cost of $240, and there 
are, I think, approximately 200 packers using this method now. 

The Schermer stunner, a captive bolt pistol costing about $125, is in 
use ina good many American plants. Several hundred of the stunners 
have been sold. Schermer also has a log lift which is in use in Ger- 
many, handling 250 to 300 hogs per hour. The cost of this is $1,345. 
There is a demonstration model on the table. It appears to be adapt- 
able to our American methods in the smaller plants. And we have 
had testimony a little while ago on the carbon dioxide immobilizer. 

It seems to me that the bill that you introduced, sir, in 1955, origin- 
ally called for a 5-year study period. We have gone through 3 3 vears 
of study. I think the very fact that many packers are adopting ‘these 
methods is an indication that the study, development, sales, of these 
methods have demonstrated their practicability, their economy. And 
it seems that now is the time to put a stronger force of legislation back 
of this so that you don’t go on indefinitely studying. 

An authority on livestoc k, who is an agricultural economist, has 
pointed out recently that bruise losses are a great concern to the profit- 
short packing industry. It has been found that an animal can be 
bruised any place from birth to the bleeding rack. An animal will still 
bruise up until the time his blood pressure drops to zero. Here is an 
area where even in the slaughter of animals there is still a bruise loss 

Mr. Myers has pointed out some facts on that earlier, 

The packers who have used humane methods are finding that their 
stock bruising is reduced, that the morale among the employees has 
improved, and profits seem to be increased. 

To sum up, the present law or proposed law, while it involves an 
indirect compulsion by providing incentives, certainly does not make 
any unfair demands for prescribed regimentation. There is more 
than one method available, or the Secretary of Agriculture may merely 
designate those methods which are most satisfactory. 

I think humane slaughter will be profitable to the packers in the 
long run, because kindness i is good public relations, and because it is 
good business. It is bringing the process into a sense of modern activi- 
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ties, and will bring improved operations all through the killing proc- 
ess and the packing process. 

I would like to submit for the record statements of C. Raymond 
Naramore, vice president and executive director of the Humae Society 
of Rochester and a member of the board of directors of the AHA, and a 
statement by Mr. Clifton E. Johnson, executive secretary and manager 
of the Michigan Humane Society, and a similar statement by J. J. 
Shaffer, managing director of the Anticruelty Society of Chicago. 

Senator Humpurey. All of them will be made part of the record as 
if delivered in testimony. And your full statement will be printed as 
a part of the record, as was that of the preceding witness, Mr. Myers. 
Thank you. Weare very grateful to you, Mr. Phillips. 

(The prepared statements follow :) 


STATEMENT Fitep sy C. RAYMOND NARAMORE, VICE PRESIDENT AND EXXECU- 


TIvE DrkecToR, HUMANE SocrETy OF ROCHESTER AND MONROE COUNTY, 
RocHester, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is C. Raymond Nara- 
more. I am vice president and executive director of the Humane Society of 
Rochester and Monroe County, N. Y., a member of the board of directors of the 
American Humane Association, and chairman of the American Humane Associ- 
ation’s committee on awards for humane slaughtering. 

Nearly 8,000 members of the Humane Society of Rochester and Monroe County, 
N. Y., have long been disturbed by the knowledge of common practices in the 
American slaughterhouses. 

Three years ago, the board of directors of the Humane Society of Rochester 
and Monroe County appointed a committee on humane slaughtering. The com- 
mittee has worked actively with the American Humane Association in its at- 
tempts to bring about improved slaughtering methods. It has continually 
brought to the atention of the members of the Humane Society of Rochester and 
Monroe County the great need for instituting humane slaughtering on the killing 
floors of the meatpacking houses in the United States. 

We in Rochester and Monroe County firmly believe the progress of humane 
thinking makes this the right time for the enactment of legislation for humane 
slaughtering, for we are convinced that a great tide of desire for humane killing 
methods has been sweeping across the country. 

In Rochester and Monroe County, meatpackers have unanimously stated to 
our humane slaughter committee their desires to use practical methods of 
humane slaughtering in their business of meatpacking. 

Many leaders in the national meat industry have said that they, too, are 
desirous of using humane killing methods. The National Provisioner, leading 
publication of the meatpacking industries, has stated editorially: “We believe 
that the passage of some kind of humane slaughter law is not too far off.” 

There are now available several improved methods of humane killing. These 
have been tried and found efficient, humane, and economical. 

The utilization of these now satisfactory devices for humane slaughtering 
will give moral impetus to the whole humane movement in the United States, 
create good public relations between the meat industry and the millions of 
humanitarians, bring more efficient and economical processing to the packers, 
and eliminate the horrible, unnecessary cruelty, pain and suffering that is 
today such a black blot on America. 

Necessary suffering is bad. Unnecessary is criminal. 

The 8,000 members of the Humane Society of Rochester and Monroe County 
ask that you gentlemen of Congress wipe out this cruelty. 

We ask you to act favorably upon compulsory humane-slaughter legislation. 

We ask you to save from suffering countless creatures each year. 

We ask you to pour forth the milk of human kindness. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY CLIFTON E. JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE SEORETARY-MANAGER, 
MICHIGAN HUMANE Society, DeTroiT, MIcH. 


As a person who has for many years been associated with animal-welfare 
work, I have long deplored the suffering undergone by our so-called meat animals. 
I have especially deplored that which is inflicted upon animals during the process 
of being dispatched for slaughter. As a humanitarian, this suffering has been 
particularly offensive since it radiates a baseness that we have sought to stamp 
out through humane teaching and application of kind principles in every associa- 
tion with the animal world. I feel that to inflict unnecessary suffering, when such 
suffering can be avoided, is to act in direct contradiction to the American way of 
life—a manner of life that came into existence as a result of a desire to extend 
kindliness and fair play to all creatures. If we are to exemplify sincerity, then 
we must surely extend our principles to all forms of life dependent on we humans. 
Certainly, our meat animals come well within this latter category. 

It stands to reason that any animal slaughtered in a manner conducive to a 
quick and painless death will unquestionably produce a greater amount of 
edible product in the grading out during butchering. I firmly believe that any 
undue reaction produced by the application of inhumane methods of killing only 
tends to render some parts of the edible product useless. If death is not in- 
stantaneous, or brought about while the animal is in a relaxed state, struggling 
is bound to ensue, thus adding tremendous suffering to whatever economical loss 
can be proven. 

I am herewith reaffirming the position of the thousands of members of the 
Michigan Humane Society that are asking that there be passed a law that will 
compel all slaughterers to comply with standards and methods recommended 
and approved by the American Humane Association. It is quite clear that proper 
equipment is now available that would bring about this highly desired eradica- 
tion of suffering on the part of our meat animals and fowl, and members of our 
society feel that there cannot be any further delay in the rectifying of inhumane 
practices that prevail in a great percentage of the Nation’s slaughterhouses. 
We, therefore, urge passage of H. R. 8308 and/or its companion bill 8. 1497. 


STATEMENT Fiep sy J. J. SHAFFER, MANAGING DireEcror, ANTI-CRUELTY SocIETY 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


Iam J. J. Schaffer, managing director of the Anti-Cruelty Society, an Illinois 
charitable organization with offices in Chicago. I also speak as a member of 
an American Humane Association committee that is active in studying improved 
methods of slaughter in cooperation with the American Meat Institute. 

The Anti-Cruelty Society was accorded the courtesy and privilege of presenting 
its views on humane slaughter at previous hearings (Senate, May 9-10, 1956; 
House, April 2, 1957). Nothing of consequence has happened that would alter 
our views or that would prompt us to withdraw any of the proposals made in 
our previous statements. The purpose of our present written testimony is, there- 
fore, solely to reaffirm concisely the already recorded position of our organiza- 
tion and to state to this respected Senate group that nothing else—positively 
nothing else—in the eventful 60-year history of the Anti-Cruelty Society has ever 
triggered a barrage of spirited public interest and demand for affirmative action 
like these compulsory humane slaughter bills you are now considering. We, as 
an organization, speak for over 19,500 members and contributors. And, we can 
assure you, we are speaking for them here today because they are in unanimous 
agreement that there is no question that a compulsory law should be passed 
without further delay. 

In closing, we would like to repeat a statement we made to Congress last year: 
We know that compulsion is a disagreeable word in our American way of free 
enterprise. We don’t blame packers for resenting this approach. Nevertheless, 
we ask packers, and all Members of Congress who may have a doubt, to take a 
fresh look at the problem and try to view it this way: First, while the bills 
we support (H. R. 8308 and S. 1497) do involve compulsion, neither predicates 
regimentation or unfair demands. The final decision as to whether packers 
will be required to use any given method will be based on careful study by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his advisers and on conferences with the packers. 
We hope that all will realize that humane organizations want to help people 
who deal in livestock, not put them out of business, so please do not think that 
unworkable requests will be made of the law. 
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Senator Humrurey. I- have now been given the citation that is on 
the seal as well as the packers which humanely slaughter livestock. 

The figures are the production number and types of animals. Some 
have only the beef approval because they use it only on beef. 

The figures on this exhibit are to be interpreted as yearly figures, 
the number of animals handled per year by the particular company 
that are humanely slaughtered. 

(The meatpackers and figures referred to follow :) 


THESE PACKERS HUMANELY SLAUGHTER LIVESTOCK—PATRONIZE THEM 

BEEF ONLY 

Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (29,200). 

Swift & Co., nationwide (over 3,000,000). 

North Side Packing Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. (1,200). 

Peyton Packing Co., El Paso, Tex. (62,400). 

Montana Meat Co., Inc., Helena, Mont. (4,500). 

Oscar Mayer & Co.,’ nationwide (125,000). 

Armour and Co., nationwide (3,000,000). 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., nationwide (380,000) 2 

Logan Packing Co., Bellefonte, Ohio (20,000). 

Monroe Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. (54,500). 

Wilson & Co., nationwide (850,000). 


ALL SPECIES 


Tarpoff Packing Co., Granite City, Ill. (7,500). 
Paulus Market, Cedarburg, Wis. (2,100). 


LAMB ONLY 


Hoerter & Sons., Louisville, Ky. (7,500). 


BEEF AND VEAL 
The Rath Packing Co., nationwide (300,000). 


I certify that these are the companies who have received the American 
Humane Association seal of approval. Number of animals handled humanely 
per year appears in parentheses in each case. 

RUTHERFORD T. PHILLIPS, 
Executive Director, American Humane Association. 

APRIL 28, 1958. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Hartenau? 

Mr. Puirtres. Mr. Hartenau is not here. I incorporated the infor- 
mation, which is prices and the model of the hog lift from Schermer. 

Senator Humpnrey. If Mr. Hartenau has any further statement the 
record will be held open for it. 

Mr. Puitiipes. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Madeleine Bemelmans, president, Society 
for Animal Protective Legislation, New York. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MADELEINE BEMELMANS, PRESIDENT, 
SOCIETY FOR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION, NEW YORK, 
ea ae 


Mrs. BemetMAns. Before speaking for myself, I would like to read 
testimony submitted by W. P. Holcombe, a retired meat inspector of 
Ann Arbor. 





1 Now installing CO2 equipment to handle over 214 million hogs per year. 


2 Hormel also humanely slaughters 314 million hogs per year. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Since Mr. Holcombe is not here can we just 
submit that for the record and make it a part of the testimony, and 
you can give us a brief summary of it ? 

Mrs. Bemevmans. All right, I will. 

Senator Humpurey. I am afraid it will prejudice other people’s 
rights if we don’t. 

Mrs. BeMELMANs. It isn’t long. 

Senator Humpurey. Go ahead. 

Mrs. BeEMELMANS. Quoting from the letter from W. P. Holcombe: 


Deak Mrs. STEVENS: Thank you for your letter of April 17. Your request 
that I testify personally before the Agricultural Committee was greatly appre- 
ciated and I assure you that if circumstances permitted I would be most happy 
to perform this service for such a worthy cause. 

I have a letter from Senator Ellender, under date of March 11, suggesting that 
I might wish to testify. I decided then that I would do so if your organization so 
requested. However, for the past several months I have been handicapped by a 
condition more painful than serious, I hope. It is now apparent that only surgery 
will relieve that condition and I expect to be hospitalized the forepart of next 
week. 

In lieu of my presence, if anything I have said, or anything I may say here, 
can be presented to the committee by your representatives at the hearings, I 
would be most happy to so testify in absentia. I would submit: 

(1) No member of the committee, nor any member of any governing body is 
qualified to act on this legislation without first making a casual inspection of 
actual operations. Unless the inspection is made incognito, I assure you a group 
of legislators would be presented with a staged performance comparable to a 
conducted tour of Russia. 

(2) I would ask the committee how often a ham, or leg of lamb has been 
earved, while observing with some concern an accumulation of blood and unap- 
petizing discoloration of the meat around the joint. It is possible the committee 
might recall a long line of helpless, healthy, fully conscious hogs, sheep, cruelly 
shackled and dangling from one leg, twisting, squirming and screaming in agony 
as they approach the executioner—not for coup de grace, but the sadistic sawing 
and hacking at the jugular vein with methodic care not to end this agony by a 
careless thrust to the heart. Perhaps a close observer might have noted a hide- 
ously gruesome elongation of that poor shackled leg as a bone snapped, or the 
joint pulled from its socket. It might be interesting to know why we see those 
unwholesome discolorations. Apart from the inhuman aspect, such methods 
involve waste; certainly not conducive to wholesome food. No normal appetite 
can be whetted by the knowledge that many of those helpless, tortured animals 
clung too tenaciously to life. They reached the end of the line too soon, their 
agonized screams smothered as they dropped mercilessly, still conscious into a 
vat of scalding water. Is this characteristic of American culture? 

(3) These sordid details, and many, many more, are submitted as supportable 
facts, my personal observations in line of duty, a duty I would like to erase 
from my memory. AS a result of that duty, I recall the startling statement of 
a fellow inspector after one appalling day. He said: “The more I see of people 
the better I like my dog.” He was a grizzled old veteran by the name of Fred 
Hoy. It was my turn to buy, but before ordering another double shot of bourbon, 
neat, I endorsed his statement with a handclasp across the table. I might add 
that I am not now, nor have ever been a drinker. In behalf of mankind it is 
interesting and reassuring to note that most of the employees in the slaughter 
rooms sought the same temporary solace. 

(4) It is highly commendable that most legislators hesitate to impose restric- 
tions of business by law, yet there are thousands of laws that do so. The 
requirements of the pure food laws alone, endeavoring to safeguard our health, 
have added millions of dollars to the cost of doing business. The preparation, 
display and handling of foods have required laws that imposed such a burden 
as to actually put many small merchants out of business. I was an inspector 
when many of these laws were passed and know whereof I speak. Candling of 
eggs, display cases, sanitation requirements, added equipment required of the 
dairymen, the ice cream and butter manufacturer and many, many others have 
imposed a tremendous, but necessary burden on business. All business, large and 
small, has a tremendous burden of clerical expense arbitrarily added to the cost 
of doing business by the Federal Government in the collection of income taxes, 
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labor union dues and insurance. Why should the packers be exempt from com- 
plying with the unwritten laws of common decency. Obviously, a century of 
unmolested violation of those laws definitely proves that the quality of mercy 
will never enter the profit and loss statement as a relatively insignificant item 
of expense without compulsion. 

(5) We speak of humane stunning of cattle. Has it been your misfortune to 
observe this hideous operation? A powerful human being expertly swings a 
heavy sledge as the condemned creatures move past him. If they are lucky they 
crumple in partial consciousness. Perhaps they are relieved of part of the agony 
of throat slashing. Many of them are not, and many revive to linger in agony 
as they are suspended to bleed out. Quite frequently the helpless animal receives 
a preliminary broken snout, an ear sheared off, or an eye gouged out from a mis- 
directed blow of the sledge. Is this humane slaughter? Are we Americans, or 
barbarians? 


Many small slaughterhouses shoot the animals. This is gratifying indeed, 
but so impractical for the large packers. A teaspoonful of brains might be 
blemished. Then, there is the cost of cartridges. Think of the reaction of the 
stockholders. What happiness can be derived from the profits of such sadistic 
cruelty. I am thinking of the advice Jesus gave His disciples: “For even as ye 
do it to the least of these, so do ye it unto Me.” It is reasonable to suggest 
that those who would scoff at, or ignore this advice would be the first to de- 
mand cocaine and a nerve block from the dentist. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. P. HoLcomsBe. 
ae I took up your time reading that, I will cut my testimony 
short. 

I have not come here today to weary the committee with a long 
recital of facts and statistics, so ably presented by other witnesses 
who have devoted years of study to the subject. Certainly if you 
gentlemen have given the matter the careful consideration which your 
letters to your constituents would seem to indicate, you already must 
be fully aware that instruments and methods have been developed 
which make conditions currently existing in most of our slaughter- 
houses inexcusable and senseless. 

But I do wish to ask this committee, humbly and respectfully, how 
long is the will of the vast majority of the people of the United States 
to be flouted by a small group of willful men? It is hard to under- 
stand the motives of these men unless we ascribe them to a certain 
hidebound devotion to wornout usage and that same stubbornness 
that made them resist Federal meat inspection. 

When they say that humane methods of slaughter are not economi- 
cally feasible, they are not being truthful. When they say they need 
more time for study they are not being sincere. If they spent less 
money lobbying, maybe they could afford to modernize their plants. 
Enlightened self-interest should make them realize that it is high 
time to revise their public relations, as more and more people, for 
reasons of conscience, are becoming vegetarians. 

With furious indignation, I have often defended the United States 
against the charge of crass materialism. I insist that the American 
people are as idealistic, generous, and fairminded as any on earth. 
But when I consider how far ahead are many countries in Euro 
and elsewhere with respect to decent treatment of the animals who 
contribute so much to our well-being, I hang my head in shame. Still, 
this is not my fault nor the fault of the average man. 

Members of Congress have invariably told me that they have re- 
ceived a larger volume of mail demanding humane slaughter legisla- 
tion than they have on any other subject. All over the country lead- 
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ing newspapers, reflecting the climate of public opinion, support these 
demands with force and eloquence. 

If humane slaughter legislation is not enacted this year, it will be 
cited as an wanel by those who wish to prove that big business runs 
this country. 

If more members of the committee were here, I would ask them not 
to break faith with the American people. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. I can assure you that the question will be 
asked. 

Miss Sally Butler. 


STATEMENT OF MISS SALLY BUTLER, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Senator Humpnrey. First of all I want to say that we are very 
pleased to have you here. I have a high regard for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and for your fine work as their legisla- 
tive consultant. I want that on the record. 

Miss Burter. Thank you. We appreciate that because the general 
federation operates, I think, as nearly democratic as any organization 
inthis country. We are, as you know, nonpartisan, nonsectarian. We 
work for what the majority of our members want. 

For the record, I am Sally Butler, legislation consultant for the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. I am presenting this state- 
ment for Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, the president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

This organization has a membership of over 11 million women in 
the United States of America and 60 other nations around the world. 
I mention the international aspect because in many countries where 
we have large memberships there have already been enacted laws 
requiring humane practices in the slaughter of animals—for instance, 
the British Isles and the Scandinavian countries. 

By national convention action in 1956 the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs passed the following resolution: 

Whereas studies reveal instances of cruel methods in the handling and com- 
mercial slaughter of animals, although more humane procedures have been 
developed and are available and practicable: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs endorses the objec- 


tive of slaughter reform and asks club members to investigate as to conditions 
in their own communities and to require humane practices where needed. 


I want you to note this, because this is where we can be effective: 


* * * asks club members to investigate as to conditions in their own communi- 
ties and to require humane practices where needed. 

Senator Humpnrey. The power of women. 

Miss Butier. I would like you to know that our women are work- 
ing and have actually visited the plants and are reporting back to us 
from many sections of the country. 

The women of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs have been 
active in their respective communities and States—some State conven- 
tions have taken action regarding humane slaughter of animals. 
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Representatives of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs have 
appeared before congressional committees, urging enactment of laws 
which will make humane slaughter practices compulsory. 

I would like to insert here that the general federation does not, 
because of certain policy, support bills as such, but I want you to know 
that we have worked very closely with Senator Humphrey. We do 
support the things in the bill. We sometimes think that the bills 
aren’t even strong enough. We would support as strong a bill as you 
could get that w ould really require humane slaughter. 

Senator Humpnrey. You do support S. 1497, and the measure that 
was passed in the House ? 

Miss Burier. Exactly. However, for our records, unless we could 
have copies of the bills in the minutes and so on, it just means that 
sometimes we might say we support a bill and then they come up 
and say what was the bill and so on. So it is just a policy that we do 
not say we are supporting that particular bill, but for “ct record 
here, we are supporting the principle of S. 1497 “and H. R. 308, the 
duplicate bill in the House. 

We are aware, of course, that many slaughterhouses do use modern 
up-to-date methods. We also know too many firms use outmoded cruel 
methods. One only has to visit slaughterhouses in some areas to see 
this being done. Women are particularly food-minded. 

I don’t know how many people have thought of this particular 
phase of it, but after visiting or after sitting in on a bull fight in Spain 
and ac tually experiencing the smell from an infuriated and fr ightened 
animal, it has occurred to me more than once that certainly when an 
animal is frightened or angry there is chemical-change in the body 
tissue. 

We care about what we serve to our families. It would seem that 
tortured frightened animals might have some chemical reaction that 
would have an effect upon the meat from such animals; and, certainly, 
in a civilized world there is no need for cruelty. Women abhor the 
thoughts of it. 

There can be no possible excuse, it would seem to me for the con- 
tinued use of cruel and inhumane methods of slaughter of animals, 
except for the expense of installing proper equipment. However, since 
some firms have of their own accord established a method which is 
more humane, others should be required to do so—so our women think. 
Since they do not do it of their own volition it seems necessary to have 
legislation which makes this practice compulsory. 

‘We 5 million women in this country urge you, our representatives in 
Congress on Capitol Hill in Congress, to pass a law which will remedy 
this deplorable situation in the United States. 

Senator Humrnrey. I thank you very much for your statement. 
Before you leave may I just say that, as you have indicated here, 
some of the packers have installed these improved methods of 
slaughter. 

Miss Butter. We have found that. 

Senator Humpnrey. They are to be commended. 

Miss Butter. They are. 

Senator Humrnrey. I would hope that there would be considerable 
commendation of those who have really pioneered in this area. 

Miss Butter. I think you will find our women have, in communities 
where they have expressed their appreciation. 
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Senator Humrnrey. Also, I would note that for years we had what 
we would call a voluntary poultry inspection program which was en- 
gaged in by the poultry producers, with the cooperation of State and 
Federal Government but with no compulsion. As you know, last year 
the Congress passed a compulsory poultry inspection act because the 
number of groups that were doing it voluntarily were limited and 
they obviously went into additional expense because they had a finer 
product due to their poultry inspection, and it seemed to be unfair 
competition ina sense. At the same time the voluntary system did not 
protect the public interest or public health. 

I was one of the authors of the Poultry Inspection Act, and be- 
lieve me, I took as much interest in that one as I have on this one, 
although I thought the world fell on me. But we got it passed and 
it is on the books, and it is operating. 

Miss Butrer. I would like to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
General Federation, in their national convention last year, was openly 
supporting you in your efforts, your committee’s efforts and those of 
the Senators and Representatives who were interested in that bill. 
We believe that you certainly have presented a program that all women 
that are interested in food as well as the humane efforts will support. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very, very much. [Applause.] 

It is now 1 o’clock. We will recess and we will open the hearing 
this afternoon, if agreeable, with Mrs. Christine Stevens. 

(At 1 p. m. the committee was recessed, to reconvene this after- 
noon. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Humpurey. The committee will be in order. 
Mrs. Stevens has kindly consented to yield her place on the agenda 
o Mr. Kearney. I understand Mr. Kearney has to leave rather 
quickly. 

Mr. Kearney, why don’t you just proceed with your statement as 
you would like. 

May I again say to our witnesses that anytime you want to place 
your statement in the record and briefly summarize it, it will accommo- 
date those who are with you, because we have to run through this 
whole list today, and we are going to have about a dozen rollealls. I 
will be running in and out of here like a ferret, and that will com- 
plicate matters. 

Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL W. KEARNEY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Kearney. My name is Paul W. Kearney, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I am a free-lance contributor to such magazines as the Saturday 
Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, Popular Science, Better Homes and 
Gardens, and others. As ‘such I have personally investigated the 
revolting conditions prevailing in representative slaughterhouses of 
all the leading packers. I have also seen the efficiency *y, the benefits 
and the profits which are the result of humane methods adopted vol- 
untarily by such concerns as Hormel, Oscal Mayer, and Hygrade. 

This is the third year that I have come to Washington, at my own 
expense, to support this civilized effort to temper the degrading bru- 
tality in the slaughter of our food animals. And while we have 
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hemmed and hawed and stalled under the suave duress of the or- 
ized packers, the benighted Fiji Islanders have enacted a stiffer 
umane slaughter law than the one you are considering. Perhaps 
they have been denied the wisdom of Secretary Benson and his tribal 
brother, Mr. Aled P. Davies, of the American Meat Institute. 
Frankly, I was discouraged to find that this third trip would be 
necessary, for this costs time and money. Yet I became a little 
ashamed of that feeling when I ran across a letter from a lady in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, who also heartily favors this legislation. 
Mrs. Cora K. Reed is her name. And the simple, but shocking, 
statement she makes is something for you to ponder over and over as 
you listen to the smooth but meaningless assurances you will hear 
reiterated by the American Meat Institute’s spokesmen in the sessions 
to follow: 


When I was in my teens— 
writes Mrs. Reed— 


a humane (slaughter) law was tried to be passed. I am now past 75 years, so 
you can imagine I’m a bit discouraged. 

Conservatively, this means that the packers and the Department of 
Agriculture have been studying this legislation for close to 60 years. 
Is it any wonder that they have reached this stage of acute mental con- 
stipation which now afllicts them ? 

Do you feel, gentlemen, that it takes six decades to distinguish 
between black and white—between barbarity and decency—even be- 
tween operating profit and loss? For, make no mistake, humane 
slaughter is far more profitable and efficient than the archaic methods 
that have prevailed since before the American Revolution. Anyone 
who doubts it need only consult the balance sheets of the Hormel Co. 
which, for years, has had the highest profit ratio in the entire packing 
industry. 

Now I don’t say that this enviable achievement is due solely to 
humane slaughter: I simply say that Hormel adopted humane slaugh- 
ter because they have the wit to recognize an efficient operation when 
they see one. 

In the trade press they have repeatedly stated that these humane 
methods have doubled their output with half the manpower. You 
just can’t bury this under doubltalk—and certainly it has convinced 
Oscar Mayer and Hygrade that it would be profitable to follow suit. 
That it hasn’t convinced the other—who profess to lose money on 
every pound of meat sold—is no surprise to anybody who has ever 
looked at their operations with an eye to industrial efficiency and 
workmen’s safety. The neatest diagnosis of the whole situation was 
the succinct comment of Forbes Business Weekly 2 years ago, January 
1, 1956, in its annual business review : 


The once powerful packers * * * are suffering from the ravages of old age 
and hardening of the corporate arteries. 

This is no sentimental slush from an old lady past 75. Neither are 
the editorial opinions which have swept this country from coast to 
coast in support of this legislation. I have here extracts from 90 edi- 
torials in influential newspapers which unanimously urge passage of 
this bill—but unless you insist, I shall read only 3. 
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One significant one is from that important cattle country, Tex., 
which is not noted for sentimentalism. ‘The Texarkana Gazette, April 
11, 1957, says: 

We cannot continue to pose as a civilized people if we continue to condone 
some of the inhumane methods used in slaughtering defenseless animals. 

Granted, the Gazette is not exactly the New York Times. Yet only 
2 weeks ago the New York Times said—April 12, 1958: 

The House bill is now awaiting action in the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
of which Mr. Ellender of Louisiana is chairman. Alternative measures to pro- 


vide for additional study of the situation are merely devices for delay and are 
entirely unsatisfactory. The humane slaughter legislation ought to be reported 


and passed as is. 

Identical sentiments have been expressed by such important news- 
papers as the Milwaukee Journal, June 20, 1957; the Washington Post 
and Times Held, March 19, 1958; the San Francisco Examiner, Febru- 
ary 8, 1958; the Boston Herald, February 7, 1958; the Hartford 
Courant, February 3, 1958; the Christian Science Monitor, March 22, 
1957, whose editorial was widely reprinted; the Cincinnati Post, Jul 
11, 1957; the Pittsburg Post-Gazette, February 6, 1958; the New York 
Daily News, April 1, 1957; the Miami Herald, July 9, 1957; the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal, February 18, 1958; the Mobile Register, Febru- 
ary 8, 1958; and dozens of others. 

These are not zealous old ladies, either: they are men who can read 
a balance sheet just as well as they read public opinion. And the 
concensus of their thinking on humane slaughter is tersely summed up 
by the observation of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 8, 1957: 
“Who could oppose it ?” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I'll leave that one 
for you to answer. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Kearney, I want to thank you very much 
for a very concise, direct, and persuasive statement. 

Mr. Kearney. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like very much to have the assistance 
of someone amongst the witnesses who are here who has these many 
editorials at their fingertips so that we might have them for display in 
the testimony. I know that many of our colleagues are aware of the 
fact that there is editorial support for the bill, but the scope of that 
editorial support I don’t believe has been really made manifest. 

Mr. Kearney. These are extracts. 

Senator Humpurey. May I have these? 

Mr. Kearney. Certainly. 

Senator Humpurey. That is very kind of you. I will see that they 
are made part of the Congressional Record as well as a part of the 
hearing record. 

(The articles referred to are as follows :) 


A SAMPLING OF RECENT EDITORIALS AND ARTICLES IN Favor OF HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
LEGISLATION 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, June 20, 1957: “The calves are whisked on to 
a shackling wheel and hung up, as many as 20 at a time. When the kill crew is 
small, calves hang by the rear foot for a couple of minutes while the rack is 


loaded. Then they are stuck. Some were still bawling 6 minutes after the first 
rush of blood, it was noted.” 
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The Washington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald, June 28, 1957 (editorial) : 
“Is there any sense to this practice which inflicts wanton cruelty on animals while 
subjecting men to work which is degrading as well as dangerous? Rendering the 
animals unconscious before slaughtering them would obviate this barbarity. 
This is all that the Poage bill would require. It would introduce civilization into 
our packinghouses.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, April 20, 1957 (editorial) : “Bills to 
bring this about are again pending in Congress with the support of the humane 
society and General Federation of Women’s Clubs, among others. We would like 
to renew our support * * * Brutality always brutalizes him who employs it.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Herald, January 24, 1957 (editorial) : “If Congress passes 
humane slaughter legislation at this session, much will have been accomplished 
to curb misery. And, perhaps, much for the human spirit as well. The toleration 
of the poleax is an evidence of a deeper social ill than mere inefficiency.” (Re- 
printed in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News Sentinel, June 29). 

The North Virginia Sun, August 6, 1957 (editorial) : “For a nation with pride 
in its humanity, we should be ashamed of our record in this legislative area.” 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, April 8, 1957 (editorial) : “Who could op- 
pose it?’ 

Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret News, February 20, 1957 (editorial) : “If by 
law cruelty to a few animals is prohibited in the case of bull and cockfighting, 
how much more important it is to prohibit cruelty to the 119 million animals that 
are shipped to market annually to supply the Nation’s tables with its 21 billion 
pounds of meat a year.” 

Mobile (Ala.) Register, May 10, 1957 (editorial) : “By dragging their feet in 
the face of rising public demand for the use of more humane methods in slaughter- 
ing meat animals, packinghouses invite the very Federal regulation they oppose.” 

Washington Merry-Go-Round, Drew Pearson column, March 24, 1957: “Note 
Senators Bennett and Watkins of Utah may propose that Congress authorize 
‘study’ of the problem. This is the time-honored way to block a proposal that 
can’t be fought on its merits.” 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant, March 21, 1957 (editorial) : “Humane slaughtering 
legislation has long been needed in this country, and Congress this year should 
stand fast against inertia and stubbornness.” 

Texarkana (Tex.) Gazette, April 11, 1957 (editorial) : ‘We cannot continue to 
pose as civilized people if we continue to condone some of the inhumane methods 
that are used in slaughtering defenseless animals.” 

Labor’s Daily, February 23, 1957: “* * * one of America’s most amazing grass- 
roots lobbies rolls into operation again. Unlike most pressure groups, this one 
is not well organized. Its members belong to both parties and probably to half 
a dozen splinter parties as well. They range from rich old New England dow- 
agers to Chicago packing plant workers. They are in every State of the Union 
and in the Territories. They cross every racial and religious line * * *. Who 
are they? Animal lovers.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, March 22, 1957 (editorial) : ‘““Most countries in 
Europe and many elsewhere have adopted laws requiring instruments that render 
animals insensible before killing.” (Reprinted in Columbus (Ga.) Ledger- 
Inquirer, Sheffield (Ala.) Tri-Cities Daily, Florence (Ala.) Times, State College 
Centre Times (Pa.), Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel, Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier. ) 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Post, July 11, 1957 (editorial): “We fail to see how any- 
body can have a quarrel with the bill requiring humane methods of slaughter for 
meat processors who sell to the Federal Government.” 

The Ann Arbor (Mich.) News and others, August 2, 1957, (WNS) by Ann Cot- 
trell Free: “I have received more letters on this one subject than even on the 
budget.’ one Congressman revealed.” 

The Nashville Tennessean, June 26, 1957 (editorial): “There is no longer any 
sensible argument for these cruel and barbarous methods.” 

The Louisville (Ky.) Times, June 24, 1957, by Tom Wallace: “There are pack- 
ers who are unconcerned, or little concerned, or too little concerned about suffer- 
ing that is inflicted upon animals avoidably. They should be required to abate 
that suffering, which their religion forbids if they are Americans and practice 
or profess one of the religions known in this country.” 

The Miami (Fla.) News, May 2, 1957 (editorial) : “Just why the meat industry 
should oppose this reform is hard to understand. The ammunition used in the 
stunners costs 2 to 4 cents an animal; carbon dioxide gas around 1 cent.” 
(Reprinted in Springfield (Ohio) News.) 
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The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, June 17, 1957 (editorial): “Senator Neu- 
berger summed the issue up well when, in support of pending legislation, he 
declared that ‘cruelty is an evil that should be eradicated from our society, not 
merely for the sake of the animals but for our own good.’ ” 

The New York World-Telegram and Sun, July 15, 1957: “Congress is moving 
steadily toward adopting measures responsive to demands that the Federal Govy- 
ernment compel better treatment for animal life.” 

My Day, Eleanor Roosevelt column, March 25, 1957: “Other countries have 
established humane slaughter laws. Such a law requires changes in equipment 
and in methods of slaughtering making them economically sound as well as 
humane.” 

The Daily Sentinel (Colo.) March, 1957 (editorial) : “If legislation that has 
been presented to this Congress is passed—and prospects are good for it—all 
slaughtering of food animals by commercial firms will be done by more humane 
methods.” 

San Angelo (Tex.) Standard, May 3, 1957 (editorial) : “If it happened to a dog, 
almost any witness would call the police. But the process is fully as terrifying 
and painful to a hog as it would be to a dog.” 

Henry (Ill.) News Republican, May 1, 1957 (editorial) : “Many years ago, say 
20, we went on a tour of Chicago stockyards. It was an experience which made 
vegetarians of us for 2 or 3 years.” 

Salisbury (N. C.) Post, May 12, 1957 (editorial) : ‘“* * * bloody and brutal 
practices of slaughter archaically followed in most packinghouses.” 

Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun, July 15, 1957 (editorial) : “American slaughter- 
houses often cause needless pain and fright, jerking animals up by a hind leg, 
cutting their throats, and letting them bleed to death.” 

Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, July 18, 1957 (editorial) : “Humanitarians are 
united behind this legislation.” 

Lake Worth (Fla.) Herald, July 11, 1957 (editorial) : “It therefore seems that 
such a bill should be overwhelmingly adopted when it comes up for a vote for 
it has the endorsement of all people interested in a better, more humane, more 
considerate world.” 

Saginaw (Mich.) News, July 9, 1957 (editorial) : “When a man or a nation 
acts in a needlessly brutal way toward any form of life, a twofold offense is com- 
mitted. Man’s God-given stewardship over the lower forms of life is dishonored 
and he himself is debased.” 

Erie (Pa.) Times, July 8, 1957 (editorial) : “We feel confident that Congress 
will respond to the demand for the legislation and pass the bill.” 

Knoxville (Tenn.) News Sentinel, May 24, 1957 (editorial) : “Man’s inhuman- 
ity to man is repugnant. His inhumanity to the animals whose flesh sustains 
him is hardly less so. Mandatory humane slaughter legislation now pending 
before both Houses of Congress should be passed.” 

Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, May 22, 1957: “The prevalent practice of shackling 
the hind leg of a pig and yanking it aloft—conscious and squealing—to have its 
throat cut, may be outlawed.” 

The Hoosier Day, Frank A. White column, May 14, 1957: “Our slaughtering 
methods have been so revolting that at long last there is a well-defined public 
movement in the United States of America to stop the barbaric methods used.” 
(In The Rushville Republican, Sherryville News, Rushville Telegram, Elwood 
Call-Leader, Connersville News-Examiner. ) 

Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, May 2, 1957 (editorial) : “What is needed now 
is a humane slaughter bill by the National Government which would make it 
mandatory for all livestock and poultry to be rendered insensible.” 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Advertiser Digest, Brooklyn Record and Advertiser, and 
others, April 18, 1957, Lou Terras column: “The Honorable William A. Dawson 
has said ‘That the animals collective screams of pain are heard only by the few 
does not lessen the general guilt once we have been made aware of the prac- 
tice.’ ” 

Asbury Park (N. J.) Evening Press, April 13, 1957 (editorial): “The meat 
packers should be ashamed of themselves that it should be necessary to pass 
legislation to force them to behave like human beings.” 

Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette, April 16, 1957 (editorial) “Cruelty and Americanism 
are incompatible.” 

New York Daily News, April 1, 1957 (editorial) “Up to now, meat lobbyists 
have succeeded in postponing effective humane slaughter legislation on the plea 
that the subject needs further study.” 
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Vernal (Utah) Express, April 11, 1957, “There has been sufficient study in the 
matter to know exactly what needs to be done. The time is ripe now to do 
something.” 

Miami (Fla.) Herald, July 9, 1957 (editorial) “The meat industry has given 
a lot of lip service but little action to humane slaughter. Since it evidently 
won’t be put into effect voluntarily, a law seems in order. Americans don’t 
want their food animals to suffer needlessly.” 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe-Times, July 27, 1957 (editorial) “This bill de- 
serves our support if we want to make amends.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, July 5, 1957 (editorial) “ “This operation 
is not only extremely painful for the hog, it also provides considerable danger 
to the worker. The hogs generally thrash around. Their hoofs are sharp. 
Workers are often gouged.’ Such evidence should be enough to convince Con- 
gress, and all Americans, of the need of a law to compel packers to abandon 
their barbaric, dangerous methods.” 

Orangeburg (S. C.) Times Democrat, July 8, 1957 (editorial) “In the name of 
divine justice, these animals should be given a humane death.” 

Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record, March 9, 1957 (editorial) “There is no shadow 
of reason for deferring compulsory legislation.” 


NortH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE 
By Ann Cottrell Free 


WasHInetTon, April 28.—New forces, the Pentagon and the Methodist Church, 
are lining up on opposite sides of the humane slaughter bill that come before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee this week. 

The Methodist Church’s General Board of Social and Economic Relations has 
just called for enactment “at once” of legislation to correct “unthinkable 
brutality” of current methods of commercial livestock slaughter. It favors the 
House-approved bill and its Senate version sponsored by Senators Hubert 
Humphrey (Democrat, Minnesota), William A. Purtell (Republican, Con- 
necticut), and Richard Neuberger (Democrat, Oregon). 

But the Department of Defense is opposed. It shares the same view as the 
American Meat Institute and the Department of Agriculture, which is essentially : 
Some day, but not now. 

The bill would require the Government to buy meat only from packers 
slaughtering all of their livestock by any of several humane methods. 

Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker, whose Department purchases the 
foodstuffs for all the armed services, gave the Pentagon’s stand in a letter to 
Chairman Allen J. Ellender (Democrat, Louisiana) of the Senate committee. 

Mr. Brucker claims that installation of humane methods “would restrict 

competition, cause increased prices and could result in supply failure.” His 
primary concern is for small packers. But how small is “small” he does not 
say. 
To qualify for Government contracts, however, a packer must be large enough 
to do out-of-State business as well as local. Otherwise his meat could not be 
federally inspected. And, if they are to sell to Uncle Sam, their meat must bear 
the Federal inspection purple stamp. 

Of the Nation’s several thousand abattoirs, only 514 may sell meat to the 
Government. Because only 514 are federally inspected. In many cases, 30 to 40 
of these slaughterhouses are owned by a single company. Some of these abat- 
toirs are solely for beef, fewer for hogs and lambs. 

Brucker claimed also that the larger packers might be willing to forgo 
their Government business rather than go to the expense of installing humane 
slaughter methods. 

Key cost item in the minds of the objectors is the equipment for anesthetizing 
hogs. It is a carbon dioxide tunnel device with a price range from $3,500 to 
$25,000, depending on whether the American or the Danish manufactured prod- 
uct is used. Cost of installation is extra. It is, of course, a capital investment 
subject to depreciation tax credits. It is used by the Hormel, Kingan and 
Oscar Mayer companies. And they report that savings from bruised, thus con- 
demned, meat (from struggling hogs) is offsetting costs of installation. More- 
over, humane-slaughter packers are picking up new customers, as many letters 
to the Humane Society of the United States attest. For example, a Pittsburgh 
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housewife wrote: “I keep a list of packers using humane slaughter methods in 
my handbag.” 


Other methods for immobilizing hogs (making them insensible before 
slaughter) are used by packers in Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, all of 
the Scandinavian countries and the Fiji Islands. They include shooting with 
a special concussion instrument or electric shock. 


The Methodist board commended the companies using humane methods. 
Since humane slaughter legislation was first introduced in 1955, more than a 


dozen companies have started using a special stunning weapon for cattle instead 
of the traditional poleaxe. 


Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse restated that Department’s posi- 
tion in a prehearing letter to Senator Ellender. Morse questions whether some 
of the slaughtering methods are effective and humane. Yet, shortly before the 
humane slaughter campaign got underway (or early in 1955) the Department 
had so little doubt about the question as to print an instruction pamphlet en- 
titled: “Carbon Dioxide Immobilization of Turkeys Before Slaughter.” 

The stand of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—which pur- 
chases meat for Public Health hospitals—is not yet known. While a unified 
position for departments concerned with proposed legislation is the general 
rule, HEW Secretary Marion Folsom has been known to depart from administra- 


tion policy. 

Senator Humpnrey. The next witness is Mrs. Christine Stevens, 
president of the Animal Welfare Institute. 

Mrs. Stevens, your patience will be rewarded. We have to vote. 
You can prepare yourself to give us even better testimony than you 
had planned on at the beginning. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Humenrey. After many starts and stops, Mrs. Stevens, I 
think we will be able to go on now with the testimony. We will let 
you proceed according to your own desire. 

Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHRISTINE STEVENS, PRESIDENT, ANIMAL 
WELFARE INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mrs. Stevens. Thank you. My name is Christine Stevens, and I 
am testifying in behalf of the Animal Welfare Institute of which I 
am president. 

The question before this distinguished committee is a moral one. 
There are economic factors involved, but they generally cancel one 
another out by a savings here and a cost there. There are a number 
of fully tested, practical humane slaughter methods in everyday use, 
so the question of studying these methods is largely academic. Thus 
the question resolves itself into a choice which is unusually simple: 
Shall the animals which provide us with food be killed painlessly and 
without foreknowledge of death or shall they continue to be killed in 
the manner illustrated in these photographs? 

I have a number of photographs which I would be glad to leave 
here on the committee table. 

Senator Humpurey. Could we keep them as an exhibit for the 
committee ? 

Mrs. Stevens. You surely can. 

Senator Humpurey. We will see that they are safely returned to 
you. I think, at the time we mark this bill up, as we call it, in executive 
session, some of these exhibits ought to be available, because at that 
time every Senator will be here. 

Mrs. Stevens. Fine. As you will note, the usual method used in 
large slaughterhouses for killing a lamb, a sheep, a calf, or a pig is to 
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seize the creature by a hind leg, put a heavy chain over a small hind 
foot, and send the animal swinging upside down into the air and over 
a great wheel, where the shackles sometimes are tangled, tearing the 
foot off, or where the animal may struggle so violently as to break its 
own leg or pelvis. When it reaches the sticker, he tries to thrust his 
knife into the right spot to start a strong flow of blood, but many 
times he bungles and, even when done as intended, the animal simply 
is pushed along the line to bleed to death. 

Calves may be observed to be bawling as much as 6 minutes after 
their throats were stuck. Pigs sometimes go into the great tank of 
boiling water alive and fully conscious and try, screaming, to swim out, 
Recently, a Government inspector in 1 plant gave it as his opinion that 
in that plant about 1 in 20 hogs is still conscious when dropped into 
the scalding vat. As for the big steers, it has long been the usual 
practice to try to knock them down before shackling and bleeding 
them. This is not because packers are tenderhearted toward steers 
and hardhearted toward the more appealing lambs and calves. 
Rather, it is because steers and bulls are powerful and fierce fighters, 
and when they break loose in a slaughterhouse, as happens from time 
to time, a lot of people are likely to get hurt. The usual method is to 
hammer the heads of the steers and bulls until they go down. This 
may take anything from 1 to 13 blows. If they start to get up again, 
the knocker hammers away some more. When I observed this process, 
50 percent of the animals required more than 1 blow. 

Recently, under the threat of compulsory legislation, the four major 
opponents of the legislation, Swift, Armour, Cudahy, and Wilson, 
have all bought humane stunners, the fully tested brands of which 
successfully stun animals at one shot. However, not all of these com- 
panies bother to see that all of their plants actually use the humane 
stunners, nor do they all bother to supply enough ammunition so that 
the knockers can stun all the animals with them. One thing which 
these companies have achieved is considerable publicity ascribing great 
humaneness to them for purchasing mechanical stunners. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mrs. Stevens, has this been since our last hear- 
ings ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes; it has. 

Senator Humeurey. At the time that we were trying to cajole and 
persuade some voluntary action ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes. Some voluntary action has followed, not so 
much from cajolement and persuasion as from the fact that legislation 
is imminent. 

Senator Humpurey. It would be good to get a report from these 
companies, would it not, as to the number of plants in which they have 
placed this new mechanical equipment ? 

Mrs. Stevens. They have placed it in all of their plants where they 
kill cattle. 

Senator Humpnrey. They have? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will ask for a very complete report on it. 

Mrs. Stevens. We would like to have legal assurance that they are 
as humane as they say they are to cattle, and that they become equally 
humane to lambs, calves, sheep, and pigs, because they have made no 
improvement for those animals. 
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The citizens of Holland, England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Norway, New Zealand, and 
even the Fiji Islands all have that assurance, because they have com- 
pulsory humane-slaughter laws. Those of Canada confidently expect 
to have it before the end of the year. Why must American citizens 
continue to be forced by the antediluvian stubbornness of four big 
companies to tolerate this unnecessary cruelty ? 

This is not the first round in this slaughterhouse battle between the 
forces of cruelty and those of decency. Once in every generation, it 
seems, the packers have to defend what they evidently consider their 
absolute right to torture animals on their premises. The last time was 
1929, when | they won by promising faithfully to install humane meth- 
ods of their own volition. This false promise gave them a breathing 
space of 26 long years, during the course of which not 1 of the 4 biggest 
companies made 1 single humane i improvement in their slaughtering 
methods. 

(That was when you first introduced your bill, Senator Humphrey.) 

During that time, the American Meat Institute, which represents all 
the biggest and some of the smaller packers, was establishing for itself 
an entrenched lobby in Washington. Its head today is a figure well 
known in Congress and, indeed, “by most of those who read the news- 
papers. His c lose connection with Secretary Benson helps to explain 
the Secretary’s adamant opposition to every effective humane-slaugh- 
ter bill which has been introduced—some 10 or more in the past 3 
years. 

Senator Symincron. May I ask a question there ? 

Senator Humrurey. Go right ahead. 

Senator Symineron. You stated Mr. Benson refuses to consider 
more humane-slaughter methods. What reason does he give for this 
position 

Mrs. Stevens. He says that he doesn’t know anything about slaugh- 
tering methods, and he also contends that no one does. I don’t know 
whether he knows, but many people do know. 

Senator Symineron. But this is his Department. There is no other 
agency or department except the Department of Agriculture to deal 
with this problem. Is that right? 

Mrs. Srevens. I don’t know where else to go than the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Senator Symrneron. You have been interested in this for some 
time, haven’t you ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Symtneron. If there was a place, you would probably 
know? 

Mrs. Stevens. IT believe I would. 

Senator Symrneron. Your testimony is that he just doesn’t express 
any interest in it? 

Mrs. Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. And this is despite the fact that, some 2 years 
ago, we were assured here by the Department and the companies that 
considerable efforts would be made in terms of research on humane 
slaughtering methods and the application of that research into the 
company plants: isn’t that correct? Isn’t that the body of the testi- 
mony that we had? 
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Mrs. Stevens. Yes. 
Senator Humpurey. I think the record ought to so reveal, Senator 


Symington. 

Senator Symineron. I do, too. 

Senator Humpurey. Representatives of the Department gave the 
assurance to the groups that were here, regardless of the different 
points of view that were expressed, that the Department would pro- 
ceed under the authority which it had even without any new legisla- 
tion to perfect and do research work in the field of improved methods 
of slaughtering. 

And the companies said that they, too, would engage in this same 
research and application. As I said, there has been some effort on the 
companies’ part. But I must say that the Department has been very 
remiss in any responsibility that they were supposed to have accepted. 

Go ahead, Mrs. Stevens. 

Mrs. Stevens. On February 23, William McGaffin of the ig, 2 


Daily News Service threw a bright light on the situation when he 
wrote: 


A registered lobbyist for the American Meat Institute is an adviser to the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture. This fact was learned as Secretary Dzra 
Taft Benson fended off a block of Farm Belt Republican Congressmen bent on 
forcing his resignation. The lobbyist’s name is Aled P. Davies. He himself 
said Benson telephoned him Thursday night for advice after learning what was 
afoot. 

Davies also displayed a statement he wrote that bore striking similarity to the 
statement Benson issued Friday after conferring with two leaders of the irate 
Congressmen. A check with Davies’ office disclosed that he is a registered 
lobbyist for the institute. 

And a check with Robert MacMillan, an assistant to Benson confirmed the 
fact that Benson telephoned Davies for advice Thursday night and that Davies 
helped the Secretary draft the statement he issued to the press Friday. Davis 
helped the Secretary on a good deal of wording in the statement, said Mac- 
Millan. Benson’s aid said Davies is one of the several advisers the Secretary 
ealls on from time to time. “Don’t you think the advice of a lobbyist might be 
prejudiced?” MacMillan was asked. “Maybe it could be,” he replied. Then 
MacMillan said Benson called upon Davies in his capacity as a specialist. He 
said Benson and Davies had been friends for years, that Davies went to England 
on a mission for the Agriculture Department at one time, and at another time 
worked for the Department as a consultant. In reply to a question, MacMillan 
said the lobbyist still retained his job with the American Meat Institute while 
he was working for the Agriculture Department. 


Senator Humpurey. Is it to be understood that Mr. Davies retained 
the job as a lobbyist during the period of time that he was a consult- 
ant for the Department of Agriculture, or was on the overseas as- 
signment ? 

rs. Stevens. That is my understanding. 

Senator Symineron. I want to be sure I understand your testi- 
mony. You are saying that the Department of Agriculture is guided 
by the lobbyist for the meatpacking industry who, in effect, is writing 


at least part of Mr. Benson’s speeches. To the best of your knowledge, 
is that correct ? 


Mrs. Stevens. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. And if that is true, the lobbyist is opposed to 
the legislation because he works for the meatpackers but at the same 
time he is also advising the Secretary of Agriculture; is that correct? 

Mrs. Stevens. It isan ambiguous situation. That is correct. 
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Senator Symrneron. The net result is that the Department of Agri- 
culture and all those opposed to the bill may be involved in a holy or 
unholy alliance ; is that the way you look at it? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Mrs. Stevens. If Mr. Davies even writes political statements for 
the Secretary and represents the Department abroad, it is clear that 
where the slaughter of animals is concerned he can dictate United 
States policy with little likelihood of contradiction. 

The national policy which Mr. Davies and Secretary Benson have 
selected to follow, and which they will continue unless Congress calls 
a halt to it, is to perpetuate cruel slaughtering methods while stating 
that they favor humane ones. 

In the testimony which you will hear in the coming days many voices 
will be raised against legislation requiring the use of humane methods, 
but none will have the courage to come right out and say they don’t 
care how animals are killed. Instead they will argue that it is too 
difficult and expensive to be kind right now but that if they could 
study the matter some more they could probably figure out a way to be 
so. Some will present evidence to show that they have had lots of 
trouble trying to use certain new methods. And those packers who 
are using humane methods successfully every day of the week won’t 
come forward to say so for fear of offending their colleagues and the 
powerful packers’ lobbying associations which keep their members 
strictly in line. 

Please remember when you hear the inevitable aspersions cast on 
carbon dioxide anesthetization that 1414 million pigs have been put to 
sleep by Hormel’s alone, not one has ever awakened prematurely, not 
one has ever been missed, Hogs are being humanely killed every day 
at rates up to 1,200 per hour with this system. The Department of 
Agriculture has approved the method. Those who use it have realized 
important savings In operation and bruise prevention, and a general 
estimate indicates that in an average of 5 or 6 years the savings pay 
back the cost of the equipment. Human beings have tested carbon 
dioxide anesthetization on themselves to ascertain its humaneness and 
have lost consciousness painlessly. Anesthetizing equipment is avail- 
able in 4 different sizes at prices beginning as low as $3,500 per unit. 

When you hear that some plants are so small they cannot afford 
this much, please remember that the only packers in this country toda 
who are being humane to all the animals they slaughter are the small, 
rural packers who routinely shoot with ordinary firearms all the 
animals they slaughter. There is no such thing as a packer who is too 
small to be humane. The great problem is with the packers who are 
so big and powerful that they alia to be humane. 

Where there are many workers it is much safer to use one of the 
mechanical stunners in preference to ordinary firearms with free 
bullets. 

I have here two stunners that are manufactured by the Schermer 
Co, This is the cattle stunner and this the hog stunner. They are 
very simple to operate. They come apart, you put in the ammuni- 
tion 

Senator Humpnrey. This is not the pneumatic? 
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Mrs. Stevens. No. This is all there is to it. With these 2, both of 
which cost $150, you can stun any kind of animal humanely. This is 
the answer to everything if you are a small packer or indeed a large 
packer, if you happen to prefer to use stunners in preference to the 
carbon dioxide. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to ask a question there from the 
standpoint of future witnesses. Which do you think is better—the 
stunner or carbon dioxide? 

Mrs. Stevens. I personally think carbon dioxide is better for pigs, 
especially for large packers because it is really made for mass produc- 
tion. But the question has often been raised that the small packer 
doesn’t want to put in a carbon dioxide anesthetizing machine. For 
small packers the stunning instrument is good because they are not 
so rushed as to time. 

oe Symineton. Why couldn’t you use carbon dioxide on 
cattle ¢ 

Mrs. Stevens. It hasn’t been worked out for cattle. It can be used 
on sheep. 

Senator Symineron. Why hasn’t it been worked out for cattle? 

Mrs. Stevens. It is an engineering problem. It is just that they 
are so big. The sheep and pigs can ride through the tunnel and just 
fall over and are sound asleep when they come out. Maybe it could 
be worked out for cattle, but there is no need to. The stunners work 
fine. And when I say carbon dioxide is better for pigs I don’t con- 
sider it better for cattle. Stunners are excellent. 

Senator Humpurey. The point that you are making is that much 
of the argument that has been placed before this committee on other 
occasions was to the effect that while humane slaughtering methods 
might be desirable, that it would be such an economic burden upon 
the industry, particularly the smaller packers, that they couldn’t do 
it. And the evidence is that the anithee packers are the ones who 
have pioneered in the field of the use of improved slaughtering 
methods. I couldn’t help but think, when you spoke of Denmark, 
that Denmark exports some of the finest meat products in the world. 
One of the main Danish export items for their dollar balances and 
other currencies is in pork products, and they use humane slaughter- 
ing methods, is that not correct ? 

Mrs. Stevens. They do. 

Senator Humpnurey. So we see the countries which are not food 
deficit countries but food exporting countries have been using humane 
methods. Also, the Scandinavian countries which are known for their 
advanced social legislation have compulsory humane slaughtering 
methods, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes; all the Scandinavian countries do. This is a 
leaflet which shows three types of carbon dioxide machines manufac- 
tured in Denmark and available in this country from Allbright-Nell 
Co. in different sizes. 

Senator Symineron. As to the picture we talked about this morn- 
ing, why wouldn’t it be better to have a picture from a company that 
was federally inspected ? 

Mrs. Stevens. It would be fine except I don’t know if one exists. 
As you may have gathered from the questions, people are quite sur- 
prised that Mr. Arthur Redman was allowed to take a picture of nor- 
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mal operations. He took the picture sometime ago, at a time when 
legislation was not pending. At this time it might be extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain permission. 

Senator Syminoeton. And he did testify that the pictures were com- 
parable to the way it was done in plants that are Federally inspected, is 
that right ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes; and I can say the same. 

Senator Syminecton. I was going to ask you. Have you seen the 
picture? 

Mrs. Stevens. I have seen the picture. 

Senator Symineron. Have you seen large plants that are federally 
inspected ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes, although I have not seen hogs slaughtered in a 
large federally inspected plant. But I have seen other photographs 
of hog slaughtering in federally inspected plants. 

Senator Symineton. Have you seen anything in federally inspected 
plants which you would say is applicable to that presented by this film ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Certainly, because I have seen other animals slaught- 
ered there. 

Senator Symrneron. So you would say this film, except for hogs, to 
your own visual knowledge, is correct in showing what goes on in these 
other plants? 

Mrs. Stevens. Absolutely, certainly so. The principle is the same. 

Senator Symineron. I only brought that out, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause one of the Senators mentioned that he wished that the picture 
had been in a federally inspected plant. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. I wonder, is there a film of the slaughter- 
ing operation in a foreign plant, where they use the carbon dioxide 
treatment, for example? It would be interesting to relate the differ- 
ences between what we call a normal slaughtering practice in a 
contemporary American slaughteringhouse as compared to slaughter- 
ing practices say in Denmark or the Scandinavian countries or Great 

3ritain. 

Do you have such a film? 

Mrs. Stevens. I don’t. There may be one available. I don’t know. 

Senator Humrurey. A gentleman in the back of the room is nod- 
ding. 

What is your name? 

Mr. Macrartane. John Macfarlane. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you know of such film? 

Mr. Macrartane. The only film that is in existence, Mr. Chairman, 
is one that I had taken professionally in Denmark and in Holland, 
Sweden, and England. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you have it? 

Mr. Macrariane. I do not have it with me. 

Senator Humpnrey. When can you get it ? 

Mr. Macrartane. It is notin sound. 

Senator Humpnrey. That wouldn't make any difference. You have 
a film strip though that could be played? Or could be shown? 

Mr. Macrartane. No. I would have to narrate over it. I brought 
the film back only because I needed it for technical advice when work- 
ing with Remington and some of these other people in the development 
of new techniques. 
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Senator Humpurey. Let me consult a moment with Senator Sy- 
mington. 

What I am thinking of, Senator Symington, is if we had the film of 
the Federal Meat Co., Mr. Redman’s production, and then the film 
Mr. Macfarlane has, while one may be with sound and one may not 
be, that is not really very material. It is the visual object we are in- 
terested in, to see what goes on in these two different kinds of plants. 
I think this within itself would be very educational. 

Senator Symrneron. I do, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Redman and Mrs. Stevens feel that this picture represents the 
way that it is handled in other plants. The committee doesn’t have 
to be influenced by any witness or any pictures. It can listen to all 
the testimony. If any of the packers or anyone else wants to bring in 
some pictures or film and show that they are handling it in a different 
way, | imagine the committee would welcome that. 

nator Humpurey. I want you to know that I am for showing the 
picture. What I am trying to End out is what happens. I have never 
seen an operation to any degree except in the Hormel plant. 

Senator Symrneton. You mean you would like to see a picture show- 
ing the humane operation ¢ 

Dendier Houmpurey. I would like to see what happens in one of the 
plants with humane slaughtering practices. 

Senator Symrneron. That is a very fine idea. 

Senator Humrurey. I have seen the Hormel operation at Austin, 
Minn. I know what they do there in their hog operation. There is a 
big difference between what takes place in that operation and others, 
and I won’t mention any company names. We will go into it later. 
We want to show the picture when there are people here besides those 
who have demonstrated interest in this legislation. It seems to me 
sometimes we talk to each other about it. I would like to have some 
of this evidence available to others who may want to view it from a 
more critical point of view. 

Mrs. Stevens. I hope all the members of the committee see it. 

I have a booklet which shows how to use all these different stunners 
for each species. The cost of these stunners is in the $100 to $150 
range. Any packer who aspires to make a contract with the Federal 
Government can surely afford such a sum and the 2 to 3 cents per ani- 
mal for ammunition. Two types of stunner manufactured by the 
Remington Co. are also available at a cost of $240. 

As to speed of operation, it is obvious that no one can kill hogs 
faster than 1,200 per hour—the rate at which a doulbe line of the large 
carbon dioxide tunnels as illustrated in this folder send anesthetized 
hogs to the stickers. The use of a mechanical stunner speeds up the 
killing of cattle because it stuns instantaneously and does not require 
the series of blows which the hammer method often does. It does 
not tire and strain the knocker as the hammer does. Tests on sending 
sheep through carbon dioxide show that a rate of 550 per hour can 
be maintained and that it is an effective anesthetic for these animals. 
It is possible that the stunning of small calves, instead of jerking them 
aloft and cutting their throats while fully conscious, might possibly 
add a few seconds to the killing operation, but no more. 

It is probably true to say that electric stunning can be humane and 
can be practical, but there is no need to use this method because me- 
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chanical stunning and anesthetization answer fully all the needs of 
packers large and small for the humane slaughter of all species of 
animals. For this reason, a lengthy debate on the pros and cons of 
electrical stunning has no real bearing on the case for humane slaugh- 
ter. That case is established on the basis of the methods now being 
used daily in the United States in plants under Federal meat inspec- 
tion and which merely need to be extended to more plants and more 
animals. 

The supporters of humane slaughter are not asking the distinguished 
members of this committee to urge any new and radical departure in 
the meatpacking industry, but simply to require packers who want to 
sell to the Federal Government to use the tested methods now in exist- 
ence to kill animals in their plants humanely. 

In addition to the objections of the packers, the Department of 
Agriculture, and other government agencies, this committee will hear 
objections from Orthodox Jewish rabbis. In evaluating these ob- 
jections, it should be borne in mind that for over 2 years these rabbis 

ve been invited to submit any amendments whatever they might wish 
to make to the legislation to make certain that there could be no in- 
fringement on schehitah. 

I Save personally been in contact from time to time with Orthodox 
rabbis over the 2-year period, and the only amendment ever submitted 
to me was that the bill be made to apply only to pigs and horses. I 
was asked to check with the main sponsors and supporters of the legis- 
lation as to whether such an amendment would be acceptable. I did so, 
found it unacceptable to any, and so reported. Later, a conference of 
several Jewish organizations approved an amendment which is in- 
corporated in the companion bills before you—H. R. 8308 and S. 
1497—and with that amendment the measure passed the House of 
Representatives. 

To make clear exactly what the situation is I quote from the remarks 
of Hon. Abe Multer in the debate on the floor of the House February 
4, 1958, when he strongly advocated passage of H. R. 8308. He stated 
in part: 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America and the Hebrew Congregation, which is 
the reforrm group, are in favor of and support this measure, as is indicated by 
the letter the gentleman put in the Record. Those groups, including the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and the American Jewish Congress, agree with the 
amendment as the gentleman has it, and they say it makes this a good bill. 

Two other supporting groups not mentioned by Congressman 
Multer in this particular statement include the United Synagogue of 
America and the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

In view of the absolute and unequivocal protection of religious 
practices provided for in the bill, and the fact that Rabbi Lewin, who 
is the leader of the Orthodox opposition to the bill, wished me to ad- 
vocate a bill affecting only pigs and horses, thus indicating that he did 
not object to humane slaughter legislation per se, makes it very diffi- 
cult to understand the opposition. However, it has long been my 
oncom view that certain meatpacking opponents of this measure 

ave had a hand in inciting opposition in the minds of many who were 
not born in this country and who do not understand the language 
thoroughly, and who, consequently, can be more easily victimized by 
skillful fearmongers. 
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There are no spectacular profits to be made by adopting humane 
slaughtering devices, but there are no losses. When a pig goes into the 
scalding tank with so little loss of blood that he still has the strength 
to swim, the carcass cannot be sold for human consumption—a ruling 
of the Department of Agriculture prevents this. 

When a steer is so abused and terrified in the knocking pen that it 
turns out to be what is known in the business as “stiff” or a “dark- 
cutter,” a substantial financial loss is incurred. These losses are elimi- 
nated when humane slaughter is instituted. Further, the extensive 
bruising which results from brutal methods is likewise eliminated, 
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and with it the loss of meat which has to be trimmed away and dis- © 


carded. 


Humane slaughter is as much of a boon to the men on the killing 


floor as it is to the animals. While there are the unfortunate few 


such as the laughing slaughterhouse attendant whom you saw in some | 


te 


of the pictures I showed you earlier who actually enjoy the gruesome © 


cruelty of present slaughtering methods, the vast majority of workers 
take a job on the killing floor only because they need work, and as soon 
as they can get a job in another part of the plant they do so. Humane 
slaughter would prevent these men from being debased and injured as 
they are. 

Only last week I met a member of a church group who, a number of 
years ago, was forced to take a job on the killing floor of a Boston 
slaughterhouse. Since that time he has never eaten meat from a four- 
footed animal, but only fish and fowl. His revulsion at the cruelty 
was so powerful that it has lasted for years. I hope that all of us in 
this room would have the same reaction under similar circumstances, 
but the packers are casehardened in the classic sense of the word. 

The Nazis in training the fiercest and cruelest of their concentration 
camp personnel slowly developed their tolerance for cruelty until it 
all seemed merely a matter of course. They were casehardened. The 
controlling group of packers are the same. Missionary work with 
them is quite hopeless. 

To believe that a study commission bill such as S. 1213 (which 
merely means the spending of more taxpayers’ money for unnecessary 
research when humane slaughtering methods are already well devel- 
oped and fully practical) would have the slightest effect is so inanely 
naive that no United States Senator could possibly be deceived by the 
packers’ demand for it. Twenty-nine years ago they said they had to 
study electrical stunning; today they are taking up the same study 
again and asking for more time for it. 

There are powerful forces on both sides of this legislation. Oppo- 
nents of effective humane slaughter legislation have the power of the 
strongly entrenched meatpackers’ lobby; they have the support of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Government agencies and organiza- 
tions, such as the Farm Bureau, which he can summon in support of 
his position. Finally, they have the huge financial resources of the 
packers at their command. 

Senator Symineron. You say the Farm Bureau supports 

Mrs. Stevens. S. 1213. 





Senator Symineton. What reason does it give for being against 
humane slaughter ? 

Mrs. Srevens. It takes the same line that all opponents do, that 
more study is needed. 
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Alined on the other side in support of S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 is the 
press. Most of this country’s leading newspapers, both Republican 
and Democratic, support humane slaughter legislation. Not even 
one paper of the first rank is opposed. The public wants humane 
slaughter legislation, and in a democracy this fact should count. 
More mail has been received in Washington asking for passage of 
this legislation than on any other subject. 

Most important of all is the fact that the supporters of the legis- 
lation have the right on their side. Unnecessary cruelty is wrong. 
It is easily within the reach of Americans to stop cruelty to animals 
in slaughterhouses. It should be done. We most earnestly entreat 
the honorable members of this committee to send S. 1497 and H. R. 
8308 to the Senate without amendment and without delay. 

Senator Humrnurey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Stevens. 

Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement speaks 
for itself. 

Senator Humrurey. Mrs. Stevens has put many years of work into 
this program. Her statement is a very candid and forthright state- 
ment. We shall from time to time during this testimony, Mrs, 
Stevens, ask others about some of the comments that you have made. 
The reference to the packers and the Department of Agriculture is 
one that I think needs further exploration. Not that I don’t agree 
with your statement, because I think there is plenty of evidence to 
support it. But a group should not be in a strategic position of in- 
fluencing policy. 

Furthermore, you have not given the same importance to the eco- 
nomic facts that Mr. Myers has, but you referred to them. These 
facts are ascertainable, a matter of statistical evidence. 

The reference to the nature of some of the opposition will be gone 
into in more detail tomorrow because on Tuesday, as I see here be- 
fore me, a number of groups and individuals are testifying, both of 
the Orthodox rabbis as well as some of the economic groups and 
some of the working labor groups with reference to this bill. 

Do you have any further comment ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Would you like me to leave these, quite a number 
of editorials and articles? 

Senator Humpurey. I would like very much to have them. As a 
matter of fact, it seems to me when we come to the actual committee 
meeting relating to this bill, the exhibits that we can have before us 
will be very helpful. I shall ask the clerk of the committee to keep 
these in safe custody. 

Are these the editorials, Mrs. Stevens? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes; there are some articles mixed in with them. 

Do you want these stunners ? 

Senator Humpurey. It would be well if you don’t mind, if we can 
have them for a few days. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mrs. George Fielding Eliot. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 


Mrs. Extor. Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Committee on f 
Agriculture and Forestry, my name is June Eliot—Mrs. George Field- 
ing Eliot. I represent the oldest and largest animal protective organ- | 
ization in the United States—the American Society for the Prevention | 
of Cruelty to Animals. The ASPCA, incorporated under the laws | 
of New York State, has 16,000 members and contributors. 

It is only natural to suppose that this membership, or any person | 
belonging to any humane organization, would support any and all | 
legislation for the protection of animals—in this case humane slaugh- 
ter bill S. 1497 and its companion bill, H. R. 8308, passed by the 
House on February 4. : 

Nobody has ad this brought home more clearly than you gentle- 
men who have been on the receiving end of their letters on the subject. | 
Unless—unless it could be the heads of the ASPCA and other humane © 
groups who have received thousands upon thousands of letters asking 
what the senders can do to implement the passage of humane slaughter 
—— ; 

n case you're —e “there’s nothing new about this pattern,” | 
let me hastily add, not only is there something very new but something 
= revealing about the inquiries and the offers of help coming to 
us from complete strangers. 

A high percentage of our humane-slaughter mail, emanating from 
every section of the United States, is from individuals who are not 
members of any organized humane movement. This mail is coming 
from ordinary Americans with a wide variety of interests—doctors, | 
lawyers, businessmen, secretaries, housewives—rich and poor. While 
their major concern may not be animals, their instincts rebel at the 
thought they may be responsible—even indirectly—for the needless — 
cruelty to animals in order to satisfy their appetities. In short they © 
want to be able to enjoy their next meal with a clear conscience. 

Many of them were surprised and shocked to learn, through press 
editorials and other means, of the slaughtering methods still being used 
in the United States. They had assumed erroneously, until present 
legislation ee it to their attention, that in this land of progress 
and plenty our slaughtering methods were at least as modern as those — 
practiced in other civilized countries around the world. ' 

Now they know this isn’t true. They also know humane slaughter — 
methods are available to the packers—the Remington stunner, the | 
Schermer stunner, the carbon dioxide immobilizer, and the electric © 
knife. Why aren’t these instruments more widely used is the question 
to which they want to know the answer. 

In their own work they wouldn’t expect in 1958 to compete with | 
bookkeeping methods used by their grandfathers in 1910 or their 
fathers in 1935. So they’re not convinced by the economic argument 
being offered by the American Meat Institute to the effect that con- 
version to modern humane slaughtering will cause a serious or per- 
manent financial hardship to the packers. 
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Senator Humpurey. There was one phrase that you left out that 
ought tobein here. You said: 

* * * conversion to modern humane slaughtering which will cause a financial 
hardship which will force down the price paid for livestock. 

Mrs. Extor. That is part of the argument being used. 

Senator Humenrey. The price paid for livestock is not related par- 
ticularly to the cost of operation of a plant. It is related to the avail- 
ability of supply of livestock. They can’t have it both ways. 

Mrs. Exisor. It is an argument they have been using, however. 

Senator Humenrey. In other words, what the packers generally tell 
our farm people is that the reason that the price of hogs is down in the 
month of October is because there are too many hogs, not because any- 
thing happened in terms of the overhead costs of the plant. They 
generally say, when they are here before this committee, that the rea- 
son that the price of hogs is up, say, in a month such as February, 
is because there is a short supply of hogs. And the law of supply 
and demand is working. 

I merely wanted to add, having been on this committee a few years, 
and having listened to a great deal of testimony, that the price that 
one pays in an alleged free market for goods is not dictated by the 
overhead cost that one may have. In fact the price for which one 
sells is surely not dictated by overhead costs, either, because farm 
prices have gone up and overhead costs have gone up. 

Mrs. Exior. Maybe the reason I left it out is because I couldn’t ex- 
plain it the way you have. 

Senator Humpnrey. I merely want to set the record straight on this 
point because I have heard this argument, too. 

Mrs. Exror. They see that some of the more enterprising and astute 
leaders in the meatpacking field have already converted to humane 
slaughter methods—George A. Hormel & Co., Oscar B. Mayer & Co., 
Swift and Armour, among them—and their profits apparently are not 
diminishing. 

In every other area of food processing the accent is on constantly 
improved methods. Why? Because companies have found they can 
compete successfully only by keeping up to date. How can those 
meatpackers, who are still fighting humane-slaughter legislation, 
really believe that the parade of progress won’t eventually pass them 
by - they continue to cling to antiquated methods and cruel] prac- 
tices { 

It could well be that the force of the very legislation they are op- 
posing might one day prove to be an economic salvation for these 
same packers who are fighting. 

Compulsory humane-slaughter legislation is a serious and too long 
neglected problem that demands the attention of the best minds in this 
country. And that, gentlemen, means you. Just as in Britain, only 
last Wednesday, it meant Sir Winston Churchill who, on his first day 
back in the House of Commons after a long illness, voted in favor of 
an amendment strengthening his country’s prevailing humane-slaugh- 
ter law. The amendment calls for the use of humane stunning devices, 
such as those described in S. 1497, under section 2, paragraph (a). 

As for the millions of Americans who are supporting compulsory 
humane-slaughter legislation, because we are ashamed of the pain and 
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suffering animals now endure to bring us sustenance, we see in H. R. 
8308 and S. 1497 at least a beginning to the solution of some of the 
unnecessary slaughtering cruelty now extant. 

The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
asks, in the name of all that is humane, that you report this legislation 
out of committee favorably and recommend that it comes before the 
entire Senate for vote. 

I thank you. 

Senator Humeurey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Eliot. 

Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineron. No questions. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Macfarlane, director, livestock conserva- 
tion department, Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

I believe you testified before us the last time, Mr. Macfarlane. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MACFARLANE, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK CON- 
SERVATION DEPARTMENT, MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Macrartane. I did, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. I recall your fine testimony. 

Mr. Macrartane. I am John Macfarlane, director of the livestock 
conservation department of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in Boston. 

I have prepared a statement which I respectfully submit for the 
record. If I may be permitted the courtesy of the witness chair for 
a moment or two I would like to speak off of the paper, inasmuch as 
you have the paper for the record. 

Senator Humpurey. The paper will be printed as testimony and 
we will welcome Mr. Macfarlane’s oral comment. 

(The above-mentioned statement is as follows :) 


My name is John C. Macfarlane. I am the director of the livestock conserva- 
tion department of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. Our organization was founded 
in 1868, and its membership extends to all 48 States. 

The field of animal protection has been my professional vocation for 31 years. 
During these years the study of meat animal slaughtering techniques has occupied 
much of my time. 

In the past I have been privileged to work with many livestock organizations, 
and I have been permitted to assist in the field testing of several new “stunning” 
developments, the first of which was the Remington humane stunner, a revolu- 
tionary new idea involving immoblization by concussion, that is presently being 
used by over 200 meat slaughtering plants in the United States and Canada. 

There are well over 5,000 slaughterhouses in the United States, yet only a very 
small fraction of them have voluntarily changed their killing methods and are 
now rendering their animals unconscious prior to suspension and commercial 
slaughter. Even though it is well known today that only plants doing inter- 
state business will be affected by a Federal law, a few of the small plants doing 
business within a single State have voluntarily adopted humane methods. Many 
slaughterhouses in both categories, however, insist that they will do absolutely 
nothing to obviate the objectionable features on the killing floor until they are 
compelled to, by law, either Federal or State. F 

The special humane slaughter study committee sponsored by the American 
Humane Association and the American Meat Institute has met regularly since 
its reactivation, and its deliberations have brought forth many worthwhile and 
constructive thoughts. Only by mutual respect and cooperation can we resolve 
our problems, of whatever nature they may be. I believe that the changes made 
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in most of those plants presently using humane methods on one or more classes 
of livestock would not have been made had it not been for the work of this special 
committee which is comprised of packer and animal welfare personnel. 

While the members of this committee have often disagreed, we have (on both 
sides) attempted to use reason and commonsense in our discussions. 

Two of the major packers are at this moment testing the Remington humane 
stunner on classes of livestock other than beef animals. I am told that these 
tests are proving quite satisfactory in many respects. 

In my opinion, it is an indictment of our American meat slaughtering industry 
when we read about the history of humane stunning devices which had their 
beginnings in Europe. 

The Swedish pistol, Formator, made in Stockholm, the Stoff pistol, made in 
Germany, the Temple-Cox and the Cash-X penetrating tools made in England. 
England also produced a 38 millimeter revolver, the Greener pistol and the 
Humane Killer which was developed for the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 

Electricity is used in many slaughtering plants in Europe, and only last month 
I received a letter from Dr. Thys Houthuis who is known to many of us as the 
Dutch veterinarian who for many years directed the public slaughterhouse in 
Rotterdam, Holland. It was he who perfected the method of inducing narcosis 
electrically by using a type of equipment known as the Elther. Dr. Houthuis 
has recently assisted in setting up a rather large slaughterhouse in Teheran, 
at the request of the United Nations. He told me that they are now using 
electricity to stun 1,200 sheep an hour. Both Dr. Houthuis and Eric Wernberg, 
the Danish engineer who developed the horseshoe shaped CO, equipment for 
Danish pigs, are now working in close cooperation and they believe that CO, 
and electricity can be used effectively on all small animals—sheep, lamb, young 
calves, and hogs. 

I am in complete agreement with members of the Meat Inspection Branch of 
the USDA when they say that electricity could, and often does, create lesions 
in the meat and internal organs of livestock which could be confusing to meat 
inspectors in plants where the hourly kill is relatively high. I think we will 
agree that the amount of time given to veterinarians who inspect meat is all 
important, and where sufficient time is allowed for individual cateass examina- 
tion, there is little liklihood that lesions caused by electric current would be 
mistaken for lesions found in the early stages of disease. I do not agree, how- 
ever, that the small packer killing only a few animals every hour could not use 
electricity most effectively with maximum safety and minimum cost. 

In all of my previous appearances before legislative committees, I have indi- 
eated that the so-called shock method of immobilization, where a higher voltage 
is used, can create indistinguishable hemmorhages that could prove confusing. 
It is my belief that only where a low voltage is used, with an accurately con- 
trolled amperage of 600 milliamperes, do we find complete immobilization or 
narcosis, minus these objectionable features. 

To induce this type of unconsciousness, the current must not be over 70 volts, 
and in the case of hogs, it would take 15 seconds to be effective. 

I have observed the use of electric current as applied to cattle in Europe 
where the electrodes were placed against the zygomatic arches. In my opinion 
such equipment would not only be impractical in our country, but its use would 
be physically impossible. 

The meats department of the College of Agriculture, University of Connecticut, 
has been using the Elther unit on sheep and small calves and the Remington 
humane stunner on cattle. The faculty has kept me posted on results, and so 
far, no animal slaughtered for the purpose of teaching at this institution has 
shown objectionable lesions anywhere. The meat is carefully examined by 
competent veterinarians and subsequently sold to the public. 

Yes, today there are several practical methods of stunning meat animals— 
methods that have been proven to be economical, safe, and effective. Opponents 
will say that humane methods would increase packer costs and reduce producer 
profits. Such an opinion is far from the truth and is undoubtedly predicated 
upon the determination as expressed by a few packers that any attempt to force 
a change in their operative techniques must be killed at any cost. It was even 
inferred that it would cost too much money to be humane. 

When anyone infers that there are no positive methods available for im- 
mobilizing livestock today or that to render animals unconscious prior to the kill 
would cost too much or reduce producer profits, such opinions are motivated, 
in my opinion, by 1 of 2 reasons. (1) he rebels because his methods are being 
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labeled as brutal or inhumane and he resents the intrusion into the killing 
phase of his business that is being made by an alarmingly high percentage of 
the meat-buying public or (2) he is under the illusion that the meat slaughter. 
ing business is so powerful that no force can cause him to change his killing 
methods. The great volume of mail that has reached Washington urging the 
adoption of compulsary humane slaughtering indicates that many thousands 
of Americans are not under the same illusion. 

I am very much afraid that if the humane slaughter bill introduced by the 
Honorable Senator Humphrey is defeated, when and if it reaches the floor of 
the Senate, such action may well be looked upon by our people as an indication 
that we have reached that point where all of our spiritual and moral values 
are wrapped up in a dollar bill. 

I leave it to the good judgment of this committee to evaluate the arguments 
in opposition to the many humane slaughter methods already in use in over 
200 plants. 

Only the other day I heard that a packer employee complained that he became 
ill as a result of the fumes from the blank cartridges he was using in knocking 
cattle by concussion. 

In closing, gentlemen, may I suggest that the adoption of humane slaughter 
methods would make the difficult and dangerous job of the “knocker” a great 
deal easier and not nearly so hazardous. 

Opponents of humane slaughter practices seem to forget that the packer 
employee who shackles conscious animals works under (what is in my opinion) 
the most difficult conditions imaginable. 

Gentlemen, I pray that you will act favorably upon the bill that is before you 
and that you will not be lulled into accepting a “no time limit” study bill 
Twenty million Americans, who have been or are members or supporters of 
animal protective organizations, are anxiously awaiting your final decision. 


Mr. Macraruane. I think that before the hearing has ended, the 


committee will have been subjected to a aoe of inconsistancies 
which you, Senator Humphrey, will be able to differentiate between 


those that are right and wrong, having had the testimony given to 


you before other hearings i in the past. 

I brought with me the up-to-date model of the new Remington 
humane stunner which I will demonstrate in a moment. Before I 
do, however, I would like to say one thing for the record : 

I believe we should try to be fair and equitable in our delibera} 
tions with each other. I am not going to cite any individual packing 
plant, but I am going to cite one individual member, former member 
of a packing plant who is in the room with us today, and I am not, 
in doing this, trying to put him behind any eight ball in the least 
I think Mr. Eshbaugh, who was with the Swift Co., deserves th 
applause of all of us in the humane field because it was he who cham: 
pioned the use of the Remington humane stunner in every one of the 
Swift beef-killing plants throughout the United States and Canadi 

I think it is only fair to say that because I have seen editorials 
that were vitriolic in nature aimed at the Swift Co. and at other pack 
ers, and I think that where a man has stood up and was willing t 
fight for a principle, it should be recognized. 

“Senator Humenrey. Is Mr. Eshbaugh 

Mr. Macrartane. Mr. Eshbaugh is not with Swift now. I don 
know what his connection is at the moment. I am not at liberty 
to divulge. But he is a friend of mine and I think he deserves the 
applause of all of us for his forthright stand in making the testi 
available in the very beginning, which brought about the dev elop- 
ment of this Remington humane stunner. 

Let’s put it this way, Mr. Chairman: Had it not been for Mr. Esh- 
baugh we probably would still be playing in the early stages of de 
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velopment of this particular tool. This, incidentally, is a little bit 
different from the one you saw previously. 

Senator Humrurey. I think I saw this in Chicago at the American 
Meat Institute. I visited their convention this year. 

Mr. Macrartane. That’s right. Since that convention they have 
made still further renovations or have made little additions which 
have made it more practical and better to use. It now has an ex- 
changeable or interchangeable part which can be substituted for this 

lunger for those packers who wish to penetrate through the frontal 

one and who do not have reason to save the brain as a salable by- 
product. 

It was my thought originally back when Remington first began to 
think in terms of this development, that if they could develop some- 
thing which could stun by concussion, which would not penetrate 
into the brain, which would not force hair, hide, and bone into the 
animal brain, that a majority of the packers that did have a market 
for brain would be willing to use it, where they would not welcome 
a penetrating type instrument which forced a plunger into the brain 
and would cause it to be condemned in those plants under Federal 
inspection. 

So they developed this type of instrument which I believe is work- 
ing out very effectively in over 200 plants in this country and in 
Canada. As Mrs. Stevens indicated a moment or two ago, I think 
before the end of this year, from letters that I have received from 
Canadian friends, they expect to have compulsory humane slaughter 
legislation in the country to the north. 

This is a gun which no one has ever talked about in these commit- 
tees, Mr. Chairman, and yet in my opinion it is a better mechanically 
made gun than anything on the market today, as a penetrating type 
instrument. It is called the Temple-Cox, and this particular model is 
the Mark VII. It is made in England. 

Mr. Temple is an American. He went to England and joined forces 
with a man named Cox, and the two of them perfected this many, 
many years ago. It has been on the market just as long as the 
Cash-X. 

The sales brochures that they give out with the Temple-Cox indi- 
cate that packers who use it may use it 1,000 times before they have 
to put it into the shop for repairs, which I think is a good sales 
point. 

It is simple to operate. That loads it, and that fires it. When 
it is fired, this plunger comes out 214 inches. It is used as a penetrat- 
ing instrument, either behind the atlas or through the frontal bone 
into the brain, as I say, for those packers who do not care whether 
they ruin animal brain or not. This is used for calves, sheep, and 
other small animals. 

A counterpart of the small gun is the larger and heavier Temple- 
Cox which weighs 8 pounds. It is activated in the same way, how- 
ever, not quite so easily. You have to trigger it with two hands, or 
set it. 

When this plunger comes out, it comes out the same distance. If 
I were to explode it in the hearing room it would penetrate about 
an inch and a half of good pine wood, seasoned wood. So it has 
no difficulty in penetrating through the frontal bone of an animal’s 
head. They will invariably go down. 
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However, there have been occasions, Mr. Chairman, where even 
these, along with the Temple-Cox, Cash-X, and Schermer, where 
they have been known to stick. There are those occasions. Just as 
a man with a hammer will occasionally make a mistake, these are 
no better than the human counterpart who uses them. If the blow 
is put into a wrong area, where the bone structure is a little bit thick, 
occasionally the bolt will stick. 

We have had difficulty, I believe, with both the Cash-X and with 
this Temple-Cox on occasion where the bolt has stuck and has been 
taken out of the operator’s hands, and he would have to go down 
into the knocking pen and retrieve it. It doesn’t happen very often, 
but it does happen. I think we should indicate for the record that 
it isn’t a foolproof method ; no method is. 

This, the Remington, is as nearly foolproof as anything on the 
market today, if it is used properly in the hands of a competent and 
well-trained knocker. There is no reason at all why a knocker 
shouldn’t knock a hundred animals, we will say, with 106 or 107 
cartridges. I think that is a reasonable estimate and I think it is 
a fair statement. 

T don’t think there is anything on the market that we can point to 
with any degree of full faith that it will operate 1,000 times with 1,000 
cartridges or 500 times with 500 cartridges. 

Senator Humenrey. But that is also true of the hammer type of 
cartridge? 

Mr. Macrartane. With a hammer, I am afraid that the hits are 
perhaps a little bit more numerous, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnurey. I meant there surely wasn’t perfection there 
either. It wasn’t a hundred animals for a hundred hits. 

Mr. Macrartane. Oh, no. Remington is, of course, much more 
practical and much better, much easier. 

By the way, you may be interested in this: Last Thursday I had a 
telephone call from a small packer in my area indicating that they 
didn’t like the Remington stunner which they are using. When I 
asked him why, he said that his knocker complained that he had vio- 
lent headaches from the smell of the powder after he had used it in 
stunning 10 or 12 beef animals. The powder fumes would cause him 
to have headaches. I am not being facetious; I am just passing that 
on to show you how far down into the barrel sometimes they will go 
for excuses when they want to sabotage something. 

I have seen this instrument in the early days of development, the 
Remington instrument, taken by operators during their coffee breaks, 
pleased with the fact that they had a tool which would make their 
work so much easier, not quite so difficult on their back muscles, and 
much easier to apply to the head of an animal. 

During their coffee breaks they would call their friends over and 
they would want to demonstrate how easy this operated. And so 
they would load it, which is done as you remember by putting a blank 
cartridge in the breech, locking it, and then this trigger is what forces 
the hammer to fire. 

This just come from Remington. It is a little harder than I antici- 
pated. 

This chap took the tool during the coffee break and when showing 
it to his friends exploded it against the side of the knocking pen which 
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is made of steel. And in doing so he bent this shaft. So, of course, 
the whole tool was inoperative and had to be sent back to the shop. 

Immediately there would be complaints go in to the manufacturing 
company that the thing didn’t work, and he would have to send a man 
up to show them what was wrong, why it didn’t work. It is an in- 
strument. 

In the very beginning the members of our American meat industry 
and Meat Institute and AHA committee began to refer to this as an 
instrument rather than as a gun, thinking that the operator would 
treat it with a little bit more care if he thought he was working with 
an instrument. 

You may also be interested, Mr. Chairman, to learn that when we 
began to allude to it as an instrument, on one occasion it was even 
insinuated that perhaps because the men were using instruments their 
rate of pay should be higher because that would put them in a higher 
classification, making them almost machinists of a nature. 

There have been many inroads, many, many blocks to the progress 
of this development. 

I think it is only fair to assume that there are enough good methods 
available today, using carbon dioxide, which we know works effec- 
tively on hogs, which I believe can be made to work effectively on 
sheep. The Temple-Cox, Cash-X, Schermer, Remington Arms in- 
struments, these methods are available, they are cheap, their main- 
tenance is not high. At the moment there are three pneumatic tools 
in the process of development. I believe one manufactured in Chicago 
or being manufactured by a concern in Chicago is perhaps available 
today in a limited number. There are 2 other concerns, 1 in Con- 
necticut and 1 in Cincinnati, Ohio, that are working on similar types 
of concussion instruments rather than penetrating, so that they can 
knock these animals out by concussion, pneumatically activated. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, when an animal is knocked out by con- 
cussion, if you left him alone for 15 or 20 minutes he would regain 
consciousness and come back on his feet. He would have a headache 
but he would be none the worse for wear. 

Do you remember Dr. Houthuis, who was here from Holland? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macraruane. I have a letter in my possession which came from 
him 2 weeks ago. He was appointed by the United Nations as the 
man who was to set up a meat inspection plan for the country of 
Teheran. He has now completed his assignment. 

In his letter he indicated that in this packing plant in Iran they 
have perfected the Elther unit of electronarcosis—inducing uncon- 
sciousness through electricity—and they are using it on 1,200 sheep 
per hour. 

In my opinion that is a fairly high rate of kill, and I don’t think 
any packer in this country could object to it. They are not running 
into indistinguishable lesions, as the Department of Agriculture 
brought out after Dr. Simonds’ report was read in 1936 and made a 
part of our record. 

I would also like to make it clear for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
that the report by Dr. Simond was an excellent one, and I think those 
of us who read it carefully believe that the man did a fine piece of 
work. But he did not study the Elther type of electronarcosis which 
was later developed by this Dr. Houthuis in Rotterdam, Holland. 
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In the University of Connecticut today, in the meats department, 
they are working with the same unit, the Elther, in teaching their 
students. They are killing their sheep, calves, swine, and beef ani- 
mals—the three small ones with electricity and the beef with the 
Remington stunner. 

Senator Humpurey. Excuse me. Is there a representative here 
from the Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Dr. Miller, I just wanted to be sure that you 
are here. When you come up to testify I want to have a report as to 
what amount of research has gone into these instruments by the 
Government. I don’t necessarily mean this particular instrument, but 
just how much money and how much time and how much man-hours, 
how many—people have been devoted in the last 2 years since you 
have had fair warning to this type of improved slaughtering prac- 
tice—and how has it been conveyed to the industry. _ 

I think that you ought to have in mind a pretty detailed report of 
just what you have done since May 1956. 

Dr. Miiuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. At that time we had some indication that 
something would be done. 

Mr. Macrartane. Are you familiar with Dr. Simond’s report? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Macraruane. I hold no belief with it. It was a good report. 
He did the best he could with the conditions that he was testing at the 
time. But he did not test the Elther unit. It has never been tested 
by the Department of Agriculture. To my knowledge it has never 
been tested at any of the Federal meat plants in the country. It is 
now being tested at the University of Connecticut, and I have offered 
it to the Department and to the packers, should they wish to use it 
experimentally. 

We have found no objectionable splashes in the brain or bypro- 
ducts as a result of electric current that is properly administered. 
I do not say that Dr. Houthuis’ method of electric shock can be ap- 
plied to hogs in the United States, because of the time element in- 
volved. It takes anywhere from 15 to 20 seconds, if you recall my 
testimony before, to use a slow method of 70 volts on a hog before 
he becomes comatose. The hind legs will begin to straighten out and, 
at the point when they are at their greatest stretch, they remove the 
electrodes, and at that point the hog is completely insensible and no 
longer moves. I could not recommend that for plants where the 
slaughtering, where the cadence of kill is 100 or better an hour. But 
it can be used in small plants where they kill just a few an hour. 
And, if they wish, they can use 185 volts on sheep. Sheep will go 
under instantly. There is no waiting period at all. There are no 
hemorrhages, no splashes in the organs, nor in the tissue of the meat, 
the red meat itself. 

The meat that is prepared as a result of slaughter by the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut today is made available, after it has been in- 
spected by the university veterinarian, to the students, the faculty 
members, and to the general public. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is this meat that is made as a result of 
humane slaughter ? 
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Mr. Macrartane. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. At the University of Connecticut ? 

Mr. Macraruane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. They have a research project there in humane- 
slaughter methods? 

r. Macrartane. That is correct. It is the only university in the 
United States today that is teaching humane slaughtering techniques 
to the students of its meats department course. 

Senator Humpurey. That is an interesting observation. I wonder 
why the balance of them aren’t doing something about it. We have 
some rather substantial schools of agriculture around my way. 

Mr. Macrartane. You have one of the best, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am going to find out why they are not doing 
something about it, too. 

Mr. Macraruane. I think that Remington or some of the other 
manufacturers could be very quickly induced to send some of these 
stunning pieces of equipment to the University of Minnesota, Senator. 

Senator Humenrey. Or Iowa State College. 

Mr. Macraruane. It is a wonderful opportunity. If we can teach 
our young people who one day will be operating our packing plants 
the difference between being kind and being brutal, perhaps the day 
will come when we won’t need to have these little deliberations or 
meetings. We can meet eye to eye and say we have resolved our 
problems. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you be kind enough to get me a report 
from the University of Connecticut, so that I can forward it to the 
University of Minnesota’s School of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Macraruane. I shall be happy to do so, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I just can’t understand why there isn’t more 
of this being done, in view of all the research funds we have appro- 
priated for the Department of Agriculture. If they need more of 
it, they can get more. We gave them more research funds this year 
than they asked for. 

Mr. Macrartane. The Remington Arms people contributed a stun- 
ner to the university, and I have let them borrow the Elther unit 
which my organization permitted me to buy while I was in Holland. 

Senator Humrpurey. How many plants use this Remington stunner 
now ¢ 

Mr. Macrartane. I cannot tell you exactly. The number is over 
200. 

Senator Humpurey. Any of the big ones? 

Mr. Macraruane. Oh, yes. All of the beef-slaughtering plants of 
Swift and of Armour and, I believe, of Wilson. i am not too sure 
about that. 

Senator Humpurey. Are they using it—— 

Mr. Macrartane. Effectively. 

Senator Humpnrey. Entirely? Or just partly? 

Mr. Macrartane. Just on beef. 

Senator Humpnrey. Just on beef. Is all beef slaughter done with 
this type of instrument? 

Mr. Tccmenayh, All beef is slaughtered with the Remington-type 
instrument. 

Senator Humpnrey. When did that start? 
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Mr. Macrartane. I believe from August of last year, Mr. Chair- 
man, until the end of the year, about 11 percent of the beef slaughtered 
under Federal inspection—Dr. Miller can check me on this—is alleged 
to have been stunned by the Remington stunners. Is that correct, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Miter. That is the report I received, unoflicially. 

Mr. Macrariane. I believe they got their figures, Mr. Chairman, 
from the sale of cartridges divided into the number of animals killed 
daily, which is available from the Department of Agriculture, and 
that’s how they got their statics. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, this instrument is being used 
now on the production lines of large slaughtering houses? 

Mr. Macrariane. That is correct. 

Senator Humrurey. Is it being used on an experimental basis, or 
is it being used on a continuing basis? 

Mr. Macraruane. It is being used on a continuing basis as a tool 
of the trade. 

Senator Humrurey. And this has happened within the last couple 
of years? 

Mr. Macrartane. That is correct. And, as I said in the beginning 
of my testimony, I would like again to hear the truth that—if it 
hadn’t been for the gentleman over yonder, perhaps they still would 
not be in use. He was very, very forthright and forceful. He was 
determined, with us, that this thing would work. 

Senator Humpurey. I think they are to be commended for this. 
I spoke to the American Meat Institute and encouraged them to take 
these voluntary steps. I visited an exhibit or two on the humane- 
methods program being considered at the time. And in my address 
I said that I hoped that they would proceed on a basis of getting 
this job done, and then admonished them that, if they did not, some- 
body else would have to help them; namely, the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Macrartane. That is true. I don’t think that there will ever 
be 100 percent compliance, Mr. Chairman, unless there is some kind 
of legislation. 

In closing my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw your 
attention and the attention of your colleagues to the fact that we 
deeply appreciate your individual concern and your great effort in 
behalf of humane slaughter. 

We would like to remind the committee that, as Dr. Young, from 
General Motors, said recently in one of his public addresses, it is time 
for all of us, young and old, to reevaluate our own thinking in Amer- 
ica. We have, perhaps, gotten to that point where we assume that all 
of the great intrinsic values and freedoms that are American are 
wrapped up in a dollar bill. And, unless we can dissipate that 
thought, we are going to have fights on our hands all the time in pass- 
ing such legislation as you are proposing. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Macfarlane, I am very grateful to you. 
Your testimony is always well documented. It comes from a man of 
great experience and background. You are very helpful. I only 
wish that more were here to hear it. 


Tnra 
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Mr. Macrarutane. Thank you, sir. I have called my office. The 
icture that you have referred to will be here by air in the morning. 
hould you choose to see it, I will have it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Robert Watson. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT WATSON, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
HUMANE SOCIETY 


Mrs. Watson. Mr. Chairman, I have had the pleasure of appearing 
before you before. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I identify you for the record. You are 
president of the Washington Humane Society ? 

Mrs. Watson. Yes. I hope you will recall that I have very definite 
terminal facilities. 

Senator Humrurey. I remember you from the last time. You were 
very gracious and considerate. 

Mrs. Watson. The method and manner of slaughter in our local 
and nearby slaughtering plants have never been a secret to the Wash- 
ington Humane Society. 

Our agents, ever since the society was chartered by an act of Con- 
gress in 1870, have been making weekly inspections of these places 
and submitted a detailed written report to our board of directors. 

However, because the animals involved were used for human con- 
sumption, it has been impossible for us to take corrective or restrictive 
action. 

The Washington Humane Society believes that legislation prohibit- 
ing the cruelty which now exists shout be enacted in essentially the 
form of the pending bill, and if so this society will, to the best of its 
ability, see that it is enforced. That is, locally, of course. 

Our field agent is here with a report on his last week’s slaughter- 
house inspection and to answer any questions the committee may care 
to ask. 

Senator, may I add just one thing? There is one weapon that I 
have not heard mentioned here today. I have done humane work for 
over 30 years, principally with large animals—horses and mules. I 
have twice purchased what is known as a greener or cattle gun from 
Canada, which, placed at the head of the animal to be destroyed, is 
noiseless, painless, and as far as I know, infallible. 

Senator Humenrey. I am not familiar with that, but we appreciate 
your testimony. on it. 

Mrs. Watson. There are two of them now being used at the Animal 
Rescue League. I purchased them when I was with them. Whenever 
the Humane Society has an animal to be destroyed, we use that gun. 

Senator Humenrey. Is Mr. Ardigo your agent? 

Mrs. Warson. Yes. He is here, 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Watson. 

I may have to leave you momentarily. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Ardigo. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED F. ARDIGO, FIELD AGENT, WASHINGTON 
HUMANE SOCIETY 


Mr. Arvigo. My name is Fred Ardigo. I am the field agent of the 
Washington Humane Society and make regular inspections of our 
local slaughterhouses and the manner in which food animals are 
slaughtered in our National Capital. I found that methods employed 
in our slaughterhouses are most brutal. 

Calves are hung by their hind legs, on hooks run on an overhead 
trolley. The man who does the slaughtering uses a 10-inch-long- 
blade butcher knife and cuts the throat of the calf and then severs the 
head from the body with a number of sawing motions and the calf is 
pushed—still on the trolley—and a man starts immediately to remove 
the hide. Sometimes a sledge hammer is used to make the animal 
completely unconscious before the head is severed from the body. 

Both of these methods are cruel and should be abolished. 

It is the opinion of the Washington Humane Society that a more 
humane method should be used such as in other countries where the 
animal is made unconscious by the use of drugs before the slaughter. 

Senator Humpnurey. You indicated here that the traditional prac- 
tice which has been testified to here in these two slaughterhouses is 
used in the Washington area? 

Mr. Arpico. Yes. 

Senator Humenrey. And you are underscoring the importance of 
finding and applying more humane methods ? 

Mr. Arpico. That’s right. 

Senator Humrenrey. Mr. Ardigo, we thank you very, very much. 

The next witness—after I return—will be Carlton E. Buttrick, 
president of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

We have had a change of plans. Come right up, Mr. Buttrick. 

Before the witness starts: As you know, this committee will be hold- 
ing hearings on the subject matter before us tomorrow, which is April 
29 and April 30, and if need be, on May 1. The proponents of this 
legislation are here today. 

Tomorrow, it appears to me, from looking over the schedule, that 
most of the witnesses, if not all, will be the opponents of the legisla- 
tion, exclusive of the Government agencies. 

On Wednesday, April 30, we will have the representatives from the 
Department of Agriculture, the Quartermaster General of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Deputy Commissioner of Food and Drug 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I mention this only because I am sure that some of you will want to 
be here, since the day of May 1, according to the statement I have here, 
says, “Rebuttal arguments.” That ought to be a donnybrook. 

You can’t do much rebutting if you haven’t done much listening. 
And so I am only going to call the schedule to your attention. What 
you want to do as to your presence is, of course, as you wish it. I 
thought you ought to know what our plans are in case you had not 
been informed. 

The staff has arranged this equitably with the proponents, the 
opponents, the departmental witnesses, and then those who wish to 
come in for a replay will have their opportunity. I might suggest 
that it ought to be one of quality and not necessarily quantity. Of 
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course, if you can get quantity and quality together, that will be very 
good. But in rebuttal, when you come to the last day, it seems to 
me that the respective organizations on any side of this issue, whoever 
they are, ought to try to agree upon a certain amount of presentation. 
Otherwise we will be here forever and with the problem of rollcall 
votes there will be no real continuity of thought or expression. 


I wanted to get that said before some of the other witnesses and 
visitors disappear. 


STATEMENT OF CARLTON E. BUTTRICK, PRESIDENT, ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON, BOSTON, MASS.; ALSO REPRESENT- 
ING THE NEW ENGLAND LIVESTOCK CONSERVATION, INC. 


Mr. Burrrick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Carlton E. Buttrick. I am president of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston and an officer and director of New England Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity to present the position of 
the 9 gee of compulsory humane slaughtering and, further, 
to say that there are literally thousands of members of the organiza- 
tions I represent who are vitally concerned and who sincerely hope 
that passage of humane slaughter legislation will be accomplished 
in this session of Congress. 

The passage of legislation to require the use of humane methods in 
the slaughter of livestock would be a tremendous step forward in the 
treatment of millions of this country’s food animals. Many years 
ago, the Congress saw fit to pass legislation which would require 
animals in transit to market to be rested, watered, and fed every 24 
to 36 hours, but no law or regulation has been adopted to insure the 
humane slaughter of these animals when they reach their destination, 
which seems to be a little incongruous. 

The methods available have been very well covered by previous 
witnesses. It seems to me that this is an opportune time to bring 
the slaughterhouses of our country up to the highest standards found 
anywhere. Given the incentive of legislation, American resourceful- 
ness and desire for perfection will result in the United States even- 
tually leading the nations of the world. 

It has been only when regulations and laws have forced their use 
that great experiments and discoveries have been put into practice 
on a national scale. 

For example, tuberculin to test and discover tubercular bovine 
animals was in the demonstration status for many years with but 
limited use. It was not until compulsory methods and laws were 
passed in the States and backed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture that the disease was conquered. 

Senator Humpurey. I remember those days some 25 or 30 years 
ago. I can remember tuberculin herds which fed milk into communi- 
ties and gave tuberculosis to a number of children. I remember it 
happening in my own family, and I recollect it happening in the 
neighborhood. People went blithely along making money and sell- 
ing tuberculin milk until somebody got enough sense to crackdown 
on them and have compulsory testing. Now we have been able to 
control this dread disease, and other things, such as hoof and mouth 
disease, brucellosis, and so forth. 
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Mr. Burrericx. The same is true of pasteurization of milk which 
was known and recommended for over 25 years, but little progress 
was made until State and Federal laws required pasteurization 
throughout the country. 

So it will be with the adoption of humane methods of slaughter. 
With the methods now known it seems reasonable that the time has 
come to put these methods into general use by legislation. 

There has been some reference made to editorial comment on 
humane slaughter legislation. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to refer very briefly to an editorial which appeared in the Boston 
Herald on Thursday, January 24, 1957. This was prior to any action 
or humane slaughter legislation: 


The poleax and the scalding tank have been the symbols of 20th century 
civilization. Yet if Congress passes humane slaughter legislation at this ses- 
sion, much will have been accomplished to curb misery. And, perhaps, much for 
the human spirit as well. The toleration of the poleax is an evidence of a deeper 
social ill than mere inefficiency. Across our vaunted prosperity and liberty is 
written an awful slogan: “After all, they’re only animals.” 

But, are they, really?” 


On February 7 of this year, 1958, the same paper, the Boston 
Herald, had an editorial in its morning edition entitled “Ending a 
Cruelty.” I would like to read it into the record, if I may. 

Senator Humpurey. Why don’t you just place it into the record, 
since I am the only Senator here at the moment? We will make it 
available to all others. And I want to place it in the Congressional 
Record and commend the Boston Herald. 

Mr. Burrericx. I wish you would do so because I feel that this 
editorial expresses the sentiment of not only humanitarians but hu- 
mane organizations across the country. 

(The document follows :) 


[From the Boston Herald, February 7, 1958] 
ENDING A CRUELTY 


The cruelty of shackling, hoisting, sticking, and bleeding of fully conscious 
animals is contrary to the moral code of our country. While slaughterhouses 
have been improved architecturally, handling methods have been modernized, 
and meat-inspection services have been streamlined, the method of the “kill” 
has remained virtually primitive in America. 

The new humane slaughter bill passed by the House and sent to the United 
States Senate should, however, mark the beginning of the end of barbaric 
slaughterhouse practices. This bill, which is long overdue, provides that after 
1959 the Government will purchase meat only from packers who use humane 
methods in all of their plants. The bill states as national policy that livestock 
must first be rendered insensible to pain before being killed. 

Introduced by Congressman W. R. Poage, of Texas, who has studied the 
problems of humane slaughter at firsthand, the legislation is probably not as 
strong as most humane societies would desire. But its moderation acts as a 
sensible reason for approval, and indeed may prove to be more effective in the 
long run. 

It provides an incentive for humane slaughter rather than a compulsory law, 
which some slaughterhouses might try to evade. Over 75 percent of the animals 
slaughtered in the United States are killed by packers with Government con- 
tracts. It is not likely that any firm would want to lose this business. More- 
over, the possibility of economic hardship on smaller firms, which caused many 
Congressmen to initially hesitate, is now eliminated. 

Humane slaughter methods, in use in Europe for over a quarter of a century 
now, have proved eminently economical and efficient. The Remington humane 
stunner, the captive-bolt pistol, the Hormel carbon dioxide tunnel, and other 
cheap and functional methods of anesthetizing animals are completely feasible, 
and should have been adopted long ago. 


~~ =" —_. = 
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Let’s hope the Senate approves the bill and allows the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to invoke these methods which are clean, swift, and the mark of a truly 
civilized society. 

Mr. Burrricx. In conclusion I would simply like to summarize a 
few points that have been made up to this time. 

It appears that I am the last speaker directly from a humane or- 
ganization. Very briefly I would like to leave this with you as a 
summation. ; 

First, there is great public sentiment for humane slaughter legis- 
lation. 

Second, the present S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 are the result of long 
study and compromise. 

Third, it is now practical to take this important step to greatly 
reduce inhumane slaughter. 

Fourth, the Federal Government may equitably pass legislation for 
humane slaughter just as it requires meat products to be Federal 
inspected. 

Fifth, methods are now available which would not create an eco- 
nomic hardship on even the smaller packing firms. 

Sixth, this is the time for action. S. 1497 should be passed by 
the Senate and signed into law. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Buttrick. 

Mrs. Frank West is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANK A. WEST, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, TAIL WAGGERS’ CLUB, INC. 


Mrs. West. I am Mrs. Frank A. West and I am a director of and 


speaking for the Tail Waggers’ Club, which conducts a nonprofit 
animal clinic at 71 O Street NW. 


Last year 11,107 animals were treated at the Tail Waggers’ Clinic 
and it is understandable that the directors are concerned with all 
animal welfare. 


I am reading a statement prepared by Miss Edith Hamilton, our 
honored life member, who was last year the guest of the Greek Gov- 
ernment for a trip to Greece when she was made a citizen of Athens. 
Twice last winter the New York Times has called her the most dis- 
tinguished living American woman. She is not able to be present 
as, at the age of 90, she has just flown to Spain. 

I cite these particulars so that you gentlemen may realize the 
following statement merits your attention. Miss Hamilton’s state- 
ment follows: 


I have been horrified within the last few weeks by learning that the old 
cruel way of slaughtering animals for food is still being widely used, and that 
still, just as in my youth, there is no law to forbid it. This is to me absolutely 
incomprehensible because we are not a cruel people; we do not want to eat 
what comes to us through pain and suffering. And yet as I know of my own 
knowledge, the facts about the slaughterhouses were investigated and pub- 
licized well on to 60 years ago. I have reason to remember it clearly. 

In my class at Bryn Mawr was a highly gifted girl, Edith Wyatt, who 
published a book of short stories and Henry James said she was the most prom- 
ising of all the young writers. And then she never wrote another book. She 
lived in Chicago and became involved in an investigation of the immense 
slaughterhouses there and what she saw in the course of it changed her 
life. The brutality was so shocking, she determined to devote herself to ending 
it. I expect at first she thought that it would not take long. If the facts 
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were made known Americans would surely not put up with them. But when 


she died, only a few years ago, all had long been known, but the cruelty still 
went on. 


Inexcusably, I took it for granted that it had been ended, as I knew it had 
been in many European nations, and inexcusably I have not thought about it 
from then to now—and suddenly I learn that what Edith Wyatt 60 years ago 
gave her life up to fighting, is still going on and that the people who could 
stop it are saying there must be an investigation of the facts by experts first, 
which as we all know never has any time limit. It does not take an expert to 
recognize cruelty. Let us free ourselves at once from the terrible charge of 
profiting from cruelty. Then the experts can at their leisure evolve a perfect 
method of killing painlessly as well as insuring a good financial profit. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to say, Mrs. West, that that is a won- 
derful statement. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. West. That is a wonderful statement. She is a wonderful 
woman. 

Senator Humpnrey. I like to hear from these young people. 

Mrs. West. She is young in spirit. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what I mean. 

Mrs. Henry GARDNER. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HENRY A. GARDNER, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, TAIL WAGGERS’ CLUB, CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


Mrs. Garpner. I am Mrs. Henry Gardner and a director also of 
the Tail Waggers’ Club, of which Mrs. West is a director, and I am 
reading this from State Senator Edward S. Northrop, from Mont- 
gomery County, Md., who could not be here and asked me to read 
it for him. 


As an individual who has long had an interest in the welfare and humane 
treatment of animals and in behalf of the Washington Humane Society and 
the Tail Waggers, I wish to go on record in the favor of the passage of Senate 
bill 1497. 

The conditions that prevail in the United States in reference to the slaughter 
of animals for human consumption are outrageous. To think that we decry 
suffering of all kinds the world over and allow inhuman slaughter to exist 
in our land is beyond conception. 

Eight European nations now have humane slaughter regulations. Two of 
our largest packers employ it at this time. It can be done here. 

I commend you gentlemen who are behind this bill and sincerely hope it 
will receive a favorable report, pass Congress, and be enacted into law. 


Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Gardner, please convey our thanks to 
State Senator Northrup. It is very good to have a State senator and 
a State representative take interest in this. I really think they set 
a fine example. I wish we could hear from more of them. 

Mrs. Garpner. I have been writing for years now. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Babcock. 

I remember you being here before. You area fine lady. 


STATEMENT OF MYRA BABCOCK, M. D., PLEASANT RIDGE, MICH. 


Dr. Bascock. I am presenting a phase of the humane slaughter 
bill which concerns the possible effect on man of consuming meat 
from cruelly killed animals. 

There are many complicated chemical changes in certain important 
organs of a body which occur only during a violent death. The prod- 
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ucts of these changes are thrown into the tissues of the body during 
the time of stress, in which the animal, fighting desperately for its 
life, in a state of intense fear and agonizing pain, dies. 

Since no pathology can occur after death, these harmful sub- 
stances remain in the tissues and are subsequently eaten by man. 

Cholesterol, hormonal steroids, ascorbic acid, and other not as yet 
identified substances, most of which are instrumental in the produc- 
tion of arteriosclerosis, atherosclerosis, and resultant hypertension, 
may thus be a factor in producing the alarming increases in the 
deaths occurring today from cerebral vascular accidents (strokes, 
coronaries, and heart disease). Hardly a day goes by that some man 
walks out of the office with a good report and drops dead. Hardly 
a day goes by but that a leading executive works hard and noes 
dead, and there is no explainable reason for it. They just go. It 
baflles the medical profession. They say it is this or that. Frankly, 
they don’t know what is making the men die like that. 

lam offering a partial solution. 

Since a quiet, painless death does not cause this violent insult to the 
protective mechanism of the body, the harmful chemical changes oc- 
curring mainly in the adrenal glands are not released. The adrenal 

lands are a part of the body which are tremendously powerful. It 
Save us from having shock, helps us to fight and do many things. 
If a soldier has a sufficient amount of activity of his adrenal glands 
he probably won’t die even though he is badly shot and hurt. If he 
hasn’t a sufficient amount he will die. These animals die with that 
substance which is helping them to fight going into the tissues unused. 

You can’t find it by gross examination. It doesn’t show as a bruise 
or blood clot. It shows in ways only chemists could possibly find out. 

At the present time more meat is being eaten than ever before. 
More animals are being slaughtered in hideous ways of pain and ter- 
ror. And more and more are the sudden deaths from unexplained 
reasons of men, and occasionally women, from a vascular accident. 

Singularly enough, women don’t have this as often as men do. In 
talking about unconscious death, where the patient is unconscious, I 
do not think that could possibly be accomplished by certain drugs 
which would render them unconscious, the so-called tranquilizers or 
ether and chloroform. I told Mr. Myers that I had a striking inci- 
dent of what chloroform would do. 1 packed baby birds with chloro- 
form. I left them in an open bottle not knowing that my cat Johnny 
would take any interest in the baby birds. 

The baby birds disappeared. Johnny frothed at the mouth and 
he slept and slept and slept. It was bad for him if he ate the birds. 

In countries in which merciful slaughter is practiced—controlled by 
law—there is an astonishingly small number, as compared to the 
United States, of deaths from coronaries and cerebral vascular 
accidents. 

Surely, if not for mercy to the animals—and I mean this—if not for 
mercy to animals, this great country should pass a law which would, 
I believe, result in a definite decrease in this type of death. 

We don’t know why these people are doing it but they are unques- 
tionably doing it. We are killing millions of animals and people are 
dying from unexplained causes. 
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Senator Humpureyr. Doctor, do you know whether any clinical re- 
search has ever been undertaken that relates to the subject matter that 
you have just discussed here? In other words, the painful death of an 
animal, the tissue of that animal being subsequently consumed by a 
human being and whether there is any causal relationship that we can 
document from clinical observations ? 

Dr. Bascock. I don’t know that there has. I think there undoubt- 
edly will be soon because researchers are trying to find out exactly 
why people are doing this, why a man can have a perfect electrocardi- 
ogram and have nothing that you can lay your fingers on the matter 
with him and suddenly drop dead. It is not only among the high 
executives but all over the country. 

A man may work at an office desk pretty hard and never have it, 
and another man may. We don’t know how much of this meat is con- 
sumed, how much harmful substance is in it, but I believe research 
will eventually prove it. 

What does prove it, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that in the countries 
where they have animals mercifully killed they don’t have one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the cause that we have. Whether that is a significant 
factor or not I leave to you. I personally believe it has something 
to do with it. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Dorothy Dyce. 

Thank you for being so patient and waiting. Mrs. Dorothy Dyce, 
from Detroit, Mich. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DOROTHY DYCE, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mrs. Dyce. My name is Dorothy Dyce, of Detroit, Mich., and I am 
testifying for myself and for other women who are absolutely ap- 
palled by the inhumane conditions in the majority of our packing- 
houses. 

To demonstrate that women are concerned about humane slaugh- 
ter, I should like to testify that when this bill was under considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives, six housewives and myself drew 
a petition requesting prompt consideration of it. 1,761 women signed 
our petition promptly, and it was sent to Congressman McCormack. 
We could have secured many more signers had we actively solicited 
them. 

The Anti-Cruelty Association in Detroit recently distributed litera- 
ture to more than 500 retail butchers and to many housewives urging 
them to buy meat only from those packers who are known to slaughter 
animals humanely. 

This movement is growing all the time. Women are not. apathetic 
about this legislation. They will make a house to house canvass if 
necessary to achieve humane slaughter—either by legislative or by 
publicity. This has been a subject under discussion, and I am one of 
the women pledged to make such a canvass. | 

I submit these facts to show how urgently American women want 
a humane slaughter bill enacted without further delay. 

A favorite rebuttal against pleas for humane slaughter is: 





We must apply commonsense to this problem. We must not let emotions 
endanger business. 
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Let me submit that there is no such thing as 100 percent pure rea- 
son without emotion. All our acts are tinged with emotions. Some 
emotions—like humaneness—are good and useful. Others, like greed 
and callousness, are evil. The women who advocate humaneness are 
no more emotional than those who would prevent it. 
Another objection to humane slaughter legislation runs something 
like this: 


It is a better to work this problem out by “study” rather than by compulsion. 


In 1820 when the first laws were proposed asking humaneness for 
children 9 and 10 years old who worked in mines and mills, from 
darkness of morning until darkness of night, the same cry went up 
from the textile and mining moguls: 

Let us alone. It will hurt our business. We'll work these things out by 
education. 

Read the history of child labor legislation and you will see the 
analogy. 

There is nothing in the whole history of America which shows 
more clearly the brutality and callousness which become possible when 
men, spurred by the lust “for gain, are not controlled by laws or public 
opinion and are placed in a position of absolute mastery over their 
fellow humans—or over voiceless animals for that matter. 

When the voice of humanity was raised then, the voices of 
hypocrisy cried, “Let us have education, enlightenment, but no com- 
pulsion.” For 48 years they cried it, and then in one of those splendid 
moments of history our legislators were called to act in the interests 
of humanity, of justice, and of public morals. “Legislation gone 
mad,” shr ieked the exploiters of children. Today all America thanks 
God for those child labor laws. Even the exploiters have benefited 
by them—and the same thing will happen with humane slaughter 
legislation. 

We are now confronted with the same patterns of thought, the same 
cries against compulsion, the same pleas about hardship to business 
which were raised against freeing children from labor slavery. 

If after 48 years, ‘education could do nothing to relieve the miseries 
of children, how much longer shall we raise the: specious cry of “study” 
with respect to animal humaneness ? 

As Patrick Henry stated: 


I know of no way to judge the future except by the past. 


Since 1929 the packers have promised voluntarily to adopt humane 
methods of slaughter. They formed a Committee for Improved 
Slaughter Methods—and have been studying the question ever since. 

Would it take the automotive industry 29 years to solve a problem? 
Or the electrical industry? Or any other progressive industry ? 
Especially a problem which meat packers in 15 other nations have 
solved successfully. Nor would it take our meat packers long if they 
were sincerely concerned with humaneness. 

Left to their own devices, they would study from now to eternity. 
Only an effective law will drive them beyond the studying period. 

When C ongressman Poage asked, how much longer they needed to 
study the question, they squirmed and evaded, using every stall known 
to the oldest member of the plumber’s union to avoid a specific answer. 

2542558 ——_8 
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May I quote this incident which appeared in “Food Field Reporter” 
on September 30, 1957. 


The American Meat Institute induced two of the Ford Motor Co.’s outstanding 
automation engineers to visit half a dozen typical meat packing plants. They 
spent almost a month at the task, and their recommendations were the subject 
of a report given by one of the men on the convention floor. 

The conclusion was * * * “That the packer’s operations from unloading 
through killing, down to the point of dispatch of the finished product are woefully 
out of date * * *.” 


The recommendations covered just about every slaughtering and packing op- 
eration from the killing until the finished product is on its way to the customer. 

We already know that our meat industry is woefully behind other 
countries in humane slaughter practices. Apparently from what 
Ford engineers have reported, they are also woefully behind in auto- 
mation procedures. 

Here is the type of news item you read not infreqeuntly. This ap- 
peared in the Detroit Free Press, February 28, 1958. 

Fleeing a rampaging steer, 30 employees were evacuated just before noon 
Thursday when the animal broke loose in the slaughtering room of the Loewen- 
steins & Son Packing Co., 1945 Adelaide. 


Two patrolmen answered the call to dispatch the 850 pound steer by pumping 
6 bullets into the enraged animal. 


Bert Loewenstein, company vice president, said the animal had been stunned 
partly in the “knocking pit” before sliding down to the slaughtering room where 
its brief freedom ended. 

Had these 30 men not been evacuated, some of them might have 
been injured, perhaps even killed. 

Are packinghouses justified in pleading for exemption from humane 
laws while they fail to keep pace with modern business ? 

It may even be that packers are so woefully out of touch with 
customer relations that a humane slaughter law is needed to protect 
their market for them—as witness the tremendous increase in the 
number of women who are demanding Danish hams because they 
come from animals humanely slaughtered. This may be of some 
concern to Farm Bureau officials who oppose humane slaughter in 
America, while other countries are using it successfully. 

Witness also the increasing number of women, like myself, who are 
asking butchers to save Hormel bacon for them. Women have a right 
to know whether their meat is humanely slaughtered. As they ‘be- 
come better informed, the demand for products. from humane proces- 
sors will snowball, and the nonhumane packers may be left without 
a market. 

They need this legislation for their own economic salvation. It 
will not be lack of funds for humane equipment which will drive some 
packers out of business, but lack of foresight as to where their market 
is trending. 

Anything which is morally wrong can never be industrially right. 

We are all fellow partakers in the crime of slaughterhouse bru- 
tality and torture—robbers of the peace and dignity of our fellow- 
men who are compelled for bread to brutalize themselves by slaughter- 
ing painfully the animals we use for food. We all share in the guilt 
until we have alleviated this needless cruelty. 

The Detroit News of April 12 commented : 


Any further Senate delay can only be a blow to our traditional humanitarian- 
ism and our professions of a decent concern for the least of God’s creatures. 
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Men, through their meat institutes, their unions, and their chambers 
of commerce have been able to protect themselves, but who shall protect 
the voiceless and the inarticulate ? 

All cruelty and inhumaneness is harmful to mankind because when 
life, either human or animal, becomes cheap and common to us, some- 
thing fine dies in our hearts and everyone loses. 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto Me. 


Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Dyce. 

Mrs. Dyce. I have one more thing, if I may. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Yes. 

Mrs. Dyce. This isa statement from Dr. Stephen R. Kelly, president 
of the Michigan Veterinary Medical Association. 

Senator Humpnrey. This is very interesting. 

Mrs. Dyce. He was not able to be present. I would like to submit it. 

Senator Humpnrey. The statement of Dr. Stephen R. Kelly, presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Veterinary Association, will be made a 

art of this record. 

The Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association urges imme- 
diate passage of the Humane Slaughter Act. The doctor makes note 
of the fact that— 


In view of the fact that the packing plants that have instituted humane 
slaughter methods have actually reduced the killing costs per pound of meat 
sold and have alleviated untold misery in thousands of these properly slaughtered 
animals, it would seem unthinkable that inhumane methods of slaughter still 
persist. 


Please thank Dr. Kelly for the committee. 
Mrs. Dyce. I shall do that. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 
(The statement of Dr. Kelly follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN R. KELLY, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN STATE VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Veterinarians in the United States are nationally recognized as men engaged 
in the profession of protecting the health and welfare of our Nation’s $11 billion 
meat industry. Last January at the Michigan State Postgraduate Conference 
for Veterinarians, the Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association unani- 
mously stood behind support for enactment of national humane slaughter 
legislation. 

Veterinarians working in abattoirs, who by the nature of their work are 
closely associated with the actual killing of animals for food, have for years felt 
the need for more humane methods of slaughter. These methods have been 
found and are being successfully used by several packing plants. 

In view of the facts that the packing plants that have instituted humane 
Slaughter methods have actually reduced the killing costs per pound of meat 
sold, and have alleviated untold misery in thousands of these properly slaugh- 
tered animals, it would seem unthinkable that inhumane methods of slaughter 
still persist. However, they do persist. They have persisted for decades and 
they will persist for decades to come unless legislation is written to end this 
needless suffering. 

For years the institution of humane slaughter methods has been left up to 
the individual packing plant. Some have seen fit to use these improved methods. 
Others have not. Until legislation is passed to demand humane slaughter, many 
packing plants will persist in outdated, inhumane methods that inflict needless 
suffering of hundreds of thousands of our inarticulate 4-footed friends. 

Therefore, we of the Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association urge 
immediate passage of the Humane Slaughter Act. 
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Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Connie Brooks is not here. Her state- 
ment will be made a part of the record following the statement of Dr. 


Kelly. Mrs. Brooks is from Detroit, Mich., appearing in her own 
behalf. 


STATEMENT Fretp py Mrs. Connie Lee Brooks, Derroir, MIcH. 


I am Connie Lee Brooks from Detroit, Mich., appearing independently to 
urge passage of humane slaughter legislation (bill H. R. 8308 or 8. 1497.) 

The poet Byron said, “You can judge the depth of a country’s civilization by 
the manner it treats its animals.” If this be true, this country is less civilized 
than the natives who peered from the shadows to witness the landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

Lurid stories are still told recounting the cruelties committed in our early 
history; yet the studied mass cruelties committed by one of our biggest and 
wealthiest industries would make a 17th century war dance look like a Sunday 
school picnic. 

Because we recognize cruelty as the most debasing human trait and, like any 
characteristic, it becomes emphasized with practice. Mother begins training 
her child in infancy in acts of kindness because she knows that a cruel pereson 
is a dangerous citizen. Schools and Boy Scout groups teach compassion for 
helpless creatures; yet we place meat on our tables to eat that has been killed 
in a nightmare of blood, struggle, and terror. 

If one of our Senators were guilty of clubbing his child’s pet dog to death 
or hanging his kitten by the hind leg and cutting its throat, he would be con- 
sidered demented, yet many of the lambs that endure these tortures with the 
full consent of our Senators have been raised on bottles and pampered by farm 
boys and girls who watched them gamboling on the meadow, innocent of the 
fate to which they are condemned. 

This need not be a fact if our country would join all other countries that 
profess to be civilized, and pass laws to protect them. 

Children join 4-H clubs and later attend colleges to study animal husbandry 
in an effort to raise better livestock. Money is expended to provide balanced 
diets and shelter; soft music is installed in the barns to make them contented ; 
then they are sent to the torture chambers to be clubbed and stabbed to death. 
By the time the meat of these prized and contented animals reach our tables, it 
is a sorry mess. 

Why does the meat industry have an aversion to progress, when other in- 
dustries divert a large percentage of their earnings to experimental laboratories 
to improve methods and products? General Electric is proud that progress is 
their motto, but if they adopted the attitude of meatpackers, they would be 
bartering grease lamps and pine knots. With the same thought, our transporta- 
tion would be oxcarts, not jet planes, and our news would still be hawked in 
muddy village streets by bellringers instead of by radiogram. 

We are eager to utilize medical discoveries to ease our slightest pain. We 
have not hesitated to discard the services of herb doctors and strongarm men 
who held patients for surgery in favor of anesthetic, oxygen tents, iron lungs, 
and miles of spotless hospitals. No modern man would feel well dressed today 
minus his jeweled pillbox containing ease from every discomfort from headaches 
to dispondency, yet we are here today debating the feasibility of passing legisla- 
tion to protect helpless animals whose only crime is being born in a wealthy 
Nation whose lawmaking bodies feel no compassion for their plight. 

We have fought wars, tried and executed leaders of other nations for cruelty 
to the helpless. Our ambassadors have logged more flying hours than our 
satellites in their frantic effort to court the confidence of other countries, but 
fail to emulate their examples of installing humane slaughter to alleviate the 
suffering of our helpless animals. 

Practice is more impressive than theory. A famous world traveler and TV 
raconteur wrote me and I quote, “In my world travels the criticism most often 
heard of America is her hypocritical pretensions of kindness while she ignores 
atrocities in her slaughterhouses that surpass all the combined cruelties of the 
rest of the world.” 


Senator Humpnrey. Miss Virginia W. Sargent, Animal Protective 
Association, Garrett Park, Md. 
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STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA W. SARGENT, ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., GARRETT PARK, MD. 


Miss Sarcentr. Gentlemen, I intend to be brief and my words are 
mainly to the packers and other opposers of S. 1497. You have had 
ample statistics and levelheaded appeals for the worth of humane 
slaughter of American food animals; have been informed of humane 
tools and anesthetizers, and of several of the packers who have been 
cooperative and humane enough to adopt some of these methods. _ 

irst, this is a moral and spiritual issue. The United States is 
supposedly a professing Christian country, founded by Christians. 
Its people as a whole do not purposely condone cruelty, if they know 
the facts. The most guilty murderers and other criminals condemned 
to death are brought to their guilty ends by the most humane methods 
man can devise for the death chair. 

Then, why should we condone this endless stalling and delaying of 
the prescribed and available, more decent, more humane methods of 
ending the innocent lives of the countless millions of the speechless 
creatures which so many American people so mistakenly insist they 
must eat to live? Why, when so many of us, meateaters and vege- 
tarians alike, want these animals killed decently, as we more and more 
learn the facts, must so much consideration be given the money- 
minded packers, who represent only a part of our vast population, 
and who, obviously, do not want nor intend, after 30 years, to mend 
their ways, at the most important point of all of the poor creatures’ 
way to the table, from the farm and ranches, by way of the 
shambles—a painless death ? 

Kindly, be strongly reminded that these millions of creatures first 
of all are God’s—not man’s. As in Holy Writ, He has caused to be 
written, “For every beast of the forest is Mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills,’ Psalms 50: 10. And in the Savior’s command in 
Luke 6: 36, “Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful.” 

We need no higher authority than this to open our mouths for the 
dumb and to cry “shame, shame” upon those, Christians and Jews 
alike, who persist in denying mercy to the innocent ones for which it 
can be made available, humanely and economically. And our prayers 
and deep gratitude to all those with kindness in their hearts who have 
labored so long to again stir up this matter and to bring it to final 
proper fruition—more humane ways to take the lives of those which 
cannot speak for themselves as prescribed in H. R. 8308 and in §. 
1497. 

I thank you. 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you very much, Miss Sargent. 

Mrs. Elmer Martin. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELMER MARTIN, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY 
HUMANE SOCIETY, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Mrs. Martin. Senator Humphrey, I consider it a privilege to ad- 
dress this committee. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are very happy to have you here. 

Mrs. Martin. I represent the Champaign County Humane Society 
of Champaign, Ill.; the WSCS of the Wesley Methodist Church; 
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the American Legion Auxiliary of Post No. 71 and thousands of peo- 
ple in the area who are strongly in favor of the humane slaughter 
bill. 

They have written hundreds of letters from our region to our var- 
ious Senators and Representatives. They were all so happy when 
the bill passed the House of Representatives. 

I want to make one statement regarding the University of Illinois 
and the killing of the beef cattle raised on the farms there. They 
are using the captive bolt pistol for the beef cattle. I know the 
butcher quite well and that is what he assured me. However, they 
have no humane method for the hogs and I can’t understand why. He 
didn’t know either. It is up to the head professor. We want to 
investigate that, however. 

There is no reason why they can’t use the electric stunner, of some 
type, for the hogs. They are not using it yet, but they are using it on 
beef cattle and have for a good many years. I believe they are also 
teaching in the College of Agriculture this humane method of killing 
beef cattle. One of the students in agriculture assured me of that 
about 3 weeks ago. 

My point I would like to make is that of physical pain inflicted 
upon animals. In my experience in physiology class in the Uni- 
versity of Lllinois, where I have studied quite a lot (I have taught 
physiology and hygiene in Urbana Senior High), not even a little 
white rat or a white mouse is operated on without anesthetizing it 
completely. 

Our professor assured us that if the little animal was not made 
insensible to pain, if some student were caught experimenting, he 
was immediately expelled from the University of Lllinois. And I 
have reason to believe that this was actually carried out. 

In the entomology classes, even the insects are never impaled on 
pins until they are completely dead. We have orders for that. They 
are put into cyanide bottles where the gas immediately renders them 
lifeless. Then they are pinned to the mounting boards. I think this 
is important, because so often people think it is an animal, it doesn’t 
suffer like a human being. 

Listen, folks, the higher the animal intelligence, the more pain there 
is. Phychologists who study animals will tell you, in general, they 
agree that a hog is just as smart as a dog. Would you tolerate a dog 
being stuck and half killed that way, and stuck into boiling water, 
maybe half alive? I think you would all raise a cry about it. But, 
because it is a hog nobody pays any attention until lately, say the 
last few years. We humanitarians have done so for quite a long 
time. 

Illinois is a great beef- and hog-producing State, particularly the 
northern part. I have spent many months of my vacations on the 
stock farm of my sister and her husband. I have known many farm- 
ers. I do not know one farmer who has killed his hogs as cruelly as 
they are killed in some packinghouses. They use their rifles; they 
shoot them in the head, and then they stick them. And all the farm- 
ers whom I have contacted—and I have contacted many of them in the 
last couple of years with reference to this humane-slaughter bill— 
are strongly in favor of humane slaughter. 
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Tell that to your Senators and legislators. Maybe they don’t think 
the farmers have an interest. They do have. Every farmer whom I 
know says this. And they are not killing them as cruelly as they are 
being killed in so many of our packinghouses today. I think that is 
a point worth bringing up, too. 

Senator Humpurey. May I interrupt to say that it would be very 
well if those of you who have dedicated so much of your time and life 
to this worthy cause would ask for an opportunity to be heard before 
some of the farm organizations. You can imagine that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry is very much impressed by the testimony 
of a great farm organization such as the American Farm Bureau or 
the National Grange or the National Farmers Union, or whatever 
other group it may be. Some of them have expressed opposition to 
this legislation; some have not. But it appears to me that not only 
is it well and good to have the support of editors and the support of 
your own fine organizations—and we are all grateful to you for these 
organizations and all the good work that you do—but I can see how 
important it would be, for example, if men and women of the caliber 
who have testified here today would select 1 or 2 of their committee 
spokesmen to ask to appear, not before a handful of officers but before 
a duly constituted convention—the State conventions, for example— 
of the Farm Bureau and of the Grange and of the Farmers Union. I 
think it would make a tremendous impression. 

I have attended many of the lodge meetings of the Grange. We 
have the Grange in my State. It is not the largest farm organization, 
but it is a very fine organization. Some of the most religious, some 
of the most honorable, most decent citizens I have ever known in my 
life belong to this organization. And I can’t believe for a moment 
that they would be anything else but in support of any type of pro- 
gram that would lead to more humane treatment for man or beast. 
I think they just don’t get the message. It is resolved at higher 
levels, when, in fact, this is the kind of thing that needs to touch 
the hearts of people at the grassroots level, as we say. 

So, I am going to encourage you, regardless of what may be the 
outcome here in Congress this year, of this legislation—and you know 
my hope is that it will be adopted, and you know that I shall do every- 
thing I can to get it passed—and, even if it does pass—I still think you 
ae to build the kind of understanding and support at the community 
evel. 

If it shouldn’t pass, then I hope that you will intensify your efforts 
and go right on out to the very places where the resistance is to be 
found. I can’t, also, understand why a little more effort isn’t being 
made to remind people in the packing industry that you would ap- 


yreciate seeing products on the shelf that were from humane plants. 
hat would be very effective. 

Go ahead. 

Mrs. Martin. Last year’s president of the Mercer County (IIl.) 
Farm Union, George Schuessler, assures me that the farm union is 
back of the humane-slaughter bill, very strongly back of the humane- 
slaughter bill. 

Senator Humpurey. The National Farmers’ Union has supported it. 

Mrs. Martin. I would like to quote a few things. The fourth of 
the Ten Commandments prescribes a Sabbath rest for man’s animals 
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with other members of his household. In the New Testament, Jesus 
spends the time in the wilderness with wild beasts. His references 
to wild birds are on record. 


The Heavenly Father feeds them— 
and 
Not one small bird shall be forgotten before God— 


Luke, 7th chapter, 6th verse. St. Paul devoted a whole chapter to the 
subject of charity; that is, kindness. Yet people say the Bible says 
nothing of charity. It does. 

If our lawmakers turn down the humane-slaughter bill, can we be a 
Christian Nation? These animals should be given a merciful death. 
Their meat gives us much nourishment and dian, We owe them 
at least a merciful death. 

The wonder is that so long a fight has had to be made in Congress 
for a humane law. We are living in the dark ages, so far as our 
slaughter bill is concerned. The Renaissance, too, did not concern 
itself with animals, but there has been much concern in recent years. 

Five million women of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Amer- 
ica, as a lady this morning stated, can be powerful. And, if the 
Congress does not pass this law, I think there will be a general large 
boycott of certain types of meat, meat which is not butchered humane- 
ly; that is already rumored. In our own town, there are lots of 

eople who are boycotting meat which they know not to be slaughtered 
vumanely. I have many friends who are now doing that. 

Perhaps never before, I would like to add, has the United States 
Senate had an opportunity to end, with one vote, so much cruelty. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, Mrs. Martin. 

Mrs. Jane Hoag, Kensington, Md. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JANE HOAG, KENSINGTON, MD. 


Mrs. Hoa. I have no written statement. I have a babysitter with 
my children. I am speaking as a mother and speaking for the many 
mothers who can’t get here because they have to be home taking care 
of the children. 

I get 21 meals a week, 3 times 7. The children go to school. I 
pack their lunches, so that counts as a meal, and usually I use lunch 
meat. 

We use meat every day except Friday, and that is a lot of meat. 

My children ask me, “What is this?” And I say, “It is ham.” 

“What is a ham?” 

“Well, it isa hog.” 

“How does it get here?” 

Then you kind of circumvent around. The children ask, “Well, 
do they put them tosleep? What is this?” 

“This is lamb.” 

“Doesn’t it hurt it to get killed?” 

Then I say, “They put it to sleep.” 

And so the mother is placed in the position of lying to the kids. 

That isall [havetosay. Thank you. 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hoag. [Ap- 
plause. | 

I believe that concludes the testimony today, at least of the sched- 
uled witnesses. I don’t believe there are any others. 
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It is just 5 o’clock. I believe that we will call it a day. 

The meeting tomorrow morning will start at 10 o’clock. The first 
witness scheduled is Representative Dorn, of South Carolina, to 
be followed by Chester Adams, the general attorney of the American 
Meat Institute, Chicago. 

(Thereupon, at 5 p. m., the hearing on the above-entitled matter 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 29, 1958.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILED By Hon. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE 17TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for letting me once 
again present my views to your committee on the subject of compulsory, humane 
slaughter legislation. 

At this point, I actually question if any more can be said in favor of such 
legislation than has already been said. 

The volumes of evidence presented on this subject certainly show the need 
for such legislation. Those who propound and advocate a go-slow approach 
via the study method have been advocating the same since 1929 and they have 
produced nothing, it appears, least of all any study of the problem, by their 
own admissions. 

Compulsory humane slaughter legislation is long overdue. At this time I 
would like to read to you a letter I recently received, and I am certain that 
you will find an overwhelming majority of our people are in agreement. 


“New York, N. Y. 

“Dear Mrs. Grirrirus: Thank you for your letter of February 4, 1958, inform- 
ing me of the passage of the humane slaughter bill, H. R. 8308. You are to be 
congratulated on being the first Member of the House to introduce a humane 
slaughter bill. 

“Undoubtedly, there are some who think that those of us who seek humane 
treatment of animals are crackpots. Believe me this is far from the truth. 

“I am a businessman and executive of a large company doing business inter- 
nationally, and have traveled widely all over the world. I am ashamed to see 
that our country lags so far behind other civilized nations in the humane treat- 
ment of captive living creatures. 

“Some tribes in Ethiopia carve steaks out of a live cow, and plaster the wound 
with mud. This way they keep the creature alive as long as possible—that is 
until they literally cut most of the meat off its bones. They do this because 
they have no refrigeration to keep meat. How do I know? I have been there. 

“Perhaps they can be partially excused because they are illiterate, savage, non- 
religious humans of a low order. 

“What is our excuse? Some of the slaughter methods (and laboratory 
methods) are no better, or even worse. 

“So—God speed you in your good work. 

“Respectfully, 
“(Signed) C. BE. Boaes, 
Foreign Sales Manager, the Parker Pen Co.” 


It is my earnest hope that compulsory humane slaughter legislation will be 
acted upon favorably during this session of Congress. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., April 29, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: I am writing to you with regard to the humane 
slaughter bill pending before the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Both as a Congressman and as president of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
I urge adoption of this legislation. Enclosed is a copy of a letter written to a 
Virginia resident by Dr. A. C. Miller, executive secretary of the convention’s 
Christian life commission, and I concur fully with the sentiments expressed 
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therein. I would appreciate very much your including both Dr. Miller’s and 
my letter in the record of the hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays. 
(For letter noted above, see p. 260.) 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1958. 
Re Humane slaughter bills 
Mr. JAMES M. KENDALL, 
Assistant Chief Clerk, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. KENDALL: This will acknowledge and thank you very much 
for your telegram of April 17, 1958, pertaining to the above-mentioned bills, 
and advise you that it will be practically impossible for me to be in Washington 
as a proponent of the bills on Monday, April 28, although it has been my earnest 
hope and expectation to testify in person. Most unfortunately, I am in the 
midst of preparing an exceedingly complicated jury case which is to be assigned 
for trial next week in the Supreme Court of New York. In particular, I had 
wished to make the following points: 

(1) Bill S. 1497 should be reported favorably forthwith because of the vital 
necessity of removing the stigma of callous cruelty from American methods 
as they exist today for the slaughter of poor, dumb animals; (2) the propa- 
ganda value of humane slaughter methods as against those of Russia should 
be of real importance to our State Department; (3) over 100 million inhabi- 
tants of Western Europe have had humane slaughter methods for many years 
and, from this point of view alone, are inclined to look askance at certain of our 
protestations of self-righteousness in other matters; (4) the few American 
packers who have adopted methods of humane slaughter are among the most 
prosperous in the business, so that it may not be rightfully stated that humane 
methods of slaughter are uneconomical; and (5) the substitute measures of 
Secretary Benson and of the American Meat Institute will only serve the pur- 
pose of delaying reform for an indefinite period. 

It will be very greatly appreciated if you will make this letter available to 
the chairman of the committee to whom I should like to make it known that it is 
a fact that I, personally, have never recovered from the shock of the pitiful 
eyes and bleatings of the lambs and sheep, of the squeals of absolute terror of 
the pigs and hogs, and of the mute appeal in the eyes of the steers as they 
were led to slaughter, and then most cruelly slaughtered, in Chicago. 

Very truly yours, 
STEWART W. CHAFFEE. 


Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, ALEXANDRIA, VA., May 6, 1958. 
Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I am addressing this second letter to you in the under- 
standing that my first letter last week has not yet been delivered. 

This is in reference to the hearing concerning the humane slaughter of food 
animals, about which I am certain you have received many letters. 

One fact appears to me to be missed by those who indulge in cruelty to 
animals—brutality and cruelty are contagious forces quite as deadly to the 
person of man as cancer is to the human body. 

If perchance you have read the very excellent novel, The Chain, which re- 
volves around the persons of an Episcopal priest and the sledge-hammer 
wielder in a Midwest slaughterhouse, you will remember the climax is reached 
when the man, made brute by his unfeeling job, finally kills the priest in the 
same manner as he had killed cattle for years. 

I feel very strongly that there is no excuse for permitting cruelty in any 
form to be encouraged. 

I therefore most strongly urge passage of such legislation as is necessary to 
stop the medieval methods of slaughter now being employed in much of the 
meatpacking industry of this Nation. To me it is most significant that the 
Nation of Argentina is even now forging ahead of the United States in pre- 
venting this cruel practice. 

May God bless you always. 

Faithfully, 
Epwarp L. MERRow, 
Rector, Grace Episcopal Church. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForestrY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:08 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senators Ellender, Johnston, Humphrey, Symington, Tal- 
madge, Proxmire, and Thye. 

Senator Jonnsron. The committee will come to order. 

I have a telegram here addressed to Senator Ellender, and some 
letters, which I will ask to have made a part of the record at this 
point, along with various statements. 

(The documents follow :) 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., February 14, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Senator From Louisiana, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The Poage bill on slaughtering methods, H. R. 8308, which passed the House 
without hearings is ridiculous and unless your Agriculture Committee has a 
hearing and checks into its provisions, not only the meatpacking industry but 
the meat supply of all Government agencies will be placed in a chaotie position. 

1. The Poage bill calls for stunning animals with a single blow. Since no 
device which is known today can guarantee the stunning of 100 animals with 
100 blows, there will be no legal method available for slaughtering cattle. 

2. The difficulties of complying with the bill will restrict bidding on Federal 
meat contracts, will increase costs to the Government and will disrupt the 
marketing of livestock. 

3. The present method used for slaughtering the great majority of hogs will 
be outlawed. Even if the Department of Agriculture can certify a substitute 
method, it is physically impossible for the industry to change over in the 2 years 
which the Poage bill provides. 

4. Programs to stabilize the livestock market through Government purchases 
will be jeopardized. Representative Dorn’s bill, H. R. 5820, as a substitute is a 
reasonable approach to a very complex and delicate problem. Senator Watkins’ 
bill, S. 1213, is a companion bill to the reasonable Dorn approach which has 
the industry’s endorsement. Thought you might welcome this information to 
intelligently handle this problem. 

Regards, 


FRED DYKHUIZEN, 
President, Dixie Packing Co., Inc. 


New Orleans, La., April 11, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: I am writing you in reference to the Poage bill, 
H. R. 8308, which passed the House a short time ago. No doubt, the persons 
responsible for this bill, which deals with the method of animal slaughtering, 
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are mistaken in their idea, seemingly, for they must be under the impression 
that this bill incorporates the most humane methods of slaughter. 

It has been pointed out to the House, by Rabbinical Council of America and 
the Union of Jewish Congregations of America, that the bill threatens schechitah 
(religious ritual slaughter). Many objections still remain intact and others 
have been added, even though an amendment was made. The orthodox followers 
of Judaism therefore feel the bill unacceptable. 

I call your attention to the attached statement drawn up by Rabbinical Coun- 
cil of America and Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America. This 
statement explains why this bill is not acceptable. 

I impress upon you that the performance of schechitah, is very important to 
the Jewish Orthodox religion, and I ask you please vote against it. 

Cordially yours, 
Sam Katz, 
WAREHOUSE SALES. 


STATEMENT OF RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH 
CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA 


(Revised April 2, 1958) 


The Orthodox Jewish Community in America is gravely concerned with pro- 
posed legislation now before the Congress aimed at introducing humane slaughter 
procedures. We readily recognize and identify ourselves with the deep sense 
of compassion innate in the American spirit which would motivate such legisla- 
tion. We are proud that a basic principle of the Torah incumbent upon every 
Jew prohibiting the causing of pain to any living creature is part of the American 
way of life. 

Nevertheless, we must oppose the proposed humane slaughter bill now before 
the United States Senate, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and specifi- 
cally S. 1497, as amended, which is the companion bill of H. R. 8308. Should 
this bill be enacted, an agency of the Government will be responsible for the 
supervision of religious practices. Certainly, such legislation flouts the funda- 
mental American tradition prohibiting the Government from interference with 
the religious practices of any faith. 

Our concern is further underscored by the following: 

1. The possible effect of such legislation on the right of the Jewish community 
to practice the basic religious tenet of shehitah (ritual slaughter). This 
divinely ordained method of preparing animals for human consumption is most 
humane. 

2. Our deep concern for the humane treatment of all God’s creatures as 
ordained by Scripture and Jewish religious law. Our religion recognizes that 
the taking of life in any form and regardless of what method is used is at best 
an inhumane act. The ultimate humane treatment of animals would require 
human beings to become vegetarians. However, as in the case of medical experi- 
ments and other use of animals for the furtherance of the needs and welfare 
of humanity, a compromise must be made. Jewish ritual slaughter is the mani- 
festation of divine will instructing humanity that although the act of slaughter 
is permissible for the purpose of providing food, it must be done according to 
divine method which acknowledges that the Almighty has created animals for 
the service of man. 

For the past 2 years we have exhaustively studied the problem of legislation 
from all aspects in consultation with interested groups and individuals. During 
the past 9 months, our study concerned itself specifically with H. R. 8308, and 
possible revisions or amendments thereto. We found that within the frame- 
work of this bill, it was impossible to satisfactorily resolve the problems inherent 
in such legislation. 


ANALYSIS OF BILLS 8. 1497 AND H. R. 8308 AS AMENDED 


The exemption for “slaughtering in accordance with the ritual requirements 
of the Jewish faith or any other religious faith” is illusory. Because of the fact 
that animals have to be restrained prior to the act of slaughter, the bill, as 
interpreted during debate in the House of Representatives and by its sponsor 
in the Senate, would empower the Department of Agriculture to prohibit she- 
hitah by outlawing reasonable forms of restraint which are used in connection 
with ritual slaughter. 
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The remarks reported in the Congressional Record of February 4, 1958, 
indicate that although the bill does not establish criteria for humaneness, it 
nevertheless empowers the Department of Agriculture to prohibit any and all 
forms of handling of conscious animals which they may deem inhumane. 

Such an unfortunate legislative history leaves the Department of Agricul- 
ture no course other than to require all such livestock to be rendered insensible 
prior to slaughter, contrary to most religious laws. (See letter of True D. 
Morse, Acting Secretary, Department of Agriculture, in Congressional Record 
Feb. 4, 1958, p. 1442.) 

The Congress of the United States thereby surrenders to the caprices of an 
administrative agency of Government regulatory powers which vitally affect 
the very existence of a religious group. 

Even the oblique reference to the Weinberg pen in the Congressional Record 
(February 4, 1958, p. 1430) comes with an inadequae knowledge of its practica- 
bility on the American scene where it has never been used and without realization 
that at best it can be used only for large cattle and not for sheep or calves. 

We well appreciate the difficulties the congressional committee encounters 
in the writing of the proposed bill. The present uncertainty as to what 
constitutes humane methods of slaughter, is further emphasized by section 2 
of the bill, which is couched in negative language. The bill does not set forth 
affirmatively criteria for humaneness because of the impossibility at the present 
time to set forth such affirmative standards of humane slaughter. It approves 
as humane methods of slaughter those which in fact are presently deemed 
inhumane and injurious by, among others, the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Certainly, our conscience will not permit us to underwrite in 
any manner the treatment of animals which violates a principle of our religion 
concerning the humane treatment of animals. 

The bill as now constituted specified that the animals are to be rendered 
insensible to pain by—(a) a single blow or gunshot; (b) electrical; (c) chemi- 
eal; (d) or other means that is rapid or effective. 

The inadequacy of these provisions is self-evident : 

(a) A single blow is now the practice in most slaughter houses as far as 
eattle are concerned. It is, however, a fact that a single blow does not always 
render an animal insensible. Testimony has been presented that sometimes 
over 20 blows were used. If the first blow is insufficient, is the animal to be 
allowed to suffer? 

(b) According to the testimony of the experts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, electrical stunning is a disapproved method because it is 
not always accompanied by unconsciousness, because of the lesions produced 
in the lungs of the animal, and beeause such method renders impossible proper 
examination of the carcass. 

(c) Chemical—this method has been found practicable only in the case of 
hogs and even there its effectiveness is questioned by many authorities. In 
the case of turkeys, for instance, and cattle, chemical stunning has produced 
asphyxiation, with the fowl and cattle exposed to great preceding torture. 

(d) Other means that are rapid and effective—obviously, these have no 
particular meaning since the law does not specify what they are. 

At the present time, the humaneness of these methods is questionable and 
legislation characterizing such methods as humane is not warranted by present 
scientific evidence. (See excerpts of testimony appended hereto.) 

Congressional leaders have indicated that they would welcome changes in 
the bill which would eliminate the objections of the Jewish Community. We 
have made serious efforts to examine the possibilities of such alternative lan- 
guage and have come to the conclusion that this is impossible within the confines 
of the present bill. 

It is not surprising that within the Jewish Community there was widespread 
opposition to this bill when first considered by Congress during the past session. 
There is a sorrowful history behind legislation such as this. We do not impugn 
in the slightest the motive of the proponents of the bill. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the motivations of those who have pressed such legislation in other coun- 
tries and at other times have not been as benevolent. The exemption of 
Shehitah wherever such laws were enacted, has been used as a springboard for 
a continuous campaign to label Shehitah as inhumane and to ban it. 

May we submit that the entire civilized world looks to the United States of 
America for leadership and guidance in the exercise of religious freedom. Bills 
S. 1497 and H. R. 8308, if enacted, may be misunderstood in other lands as 
official sanction of religions regulation and discrimination. Our apprehen- 
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sions are underscored by the fact that already in several State legislatures 
bills are being introduced called for humane regulation in the slaughter of 
animals. Indications are that these bills may, and in some cases do, omit the 
so-called protections that the Congress is attempting to include in the instant bill, 

The problem of the humane treatment of animals is a very real one. We 
are convinced, however, that the present efforts to cope with these problems 
by legislation fall short of their purpose and indeed fail. 

We do not see how legislation which in most instances is impossible of 
application, can serve the best interests of the cause which it seeks to promote, 
Until such time as there is developed an effective method that is practical and 
applicable, the purposes envisioned will be defeated. 

Furthermore, we call attention to the fact that slaughter is only one small 
aspect of the treatment of animals. No concern has yet been expressed for 
the mistreatment of animals that is common in all segments of our community. 
We refer to such things as branding, castrating, dehorning of cattle, docking 
of lambs, hunting, etc. These also present serious violationg of a human prin- 
ciple and should certainly be included in the overall effort to establish standards 
for the treatment of animals. 

We must, therefore, state that our commitment—a religious commitment— 
to the principle of the human treatment of all animals, compels us to oppose 
present legislative efforts to pass an enforcement bill. We should like further 
to state that our organizations and the Orthodox Jewish community generally 
are prepared to lend their active participation in and support of any educational 
and other programs designed to solve the problem of humane treatment of 
animals in this country and through out the civilized world. 


ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


A 


Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator of the Agricultural Research 
Service, in his statement before the Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains 
of the Committee on Agriculture, on April 2, 1957, asserted (see Hearing Testi- 
mony, p. 10): 

“No one has yet devised a method of slaughter that does not involve some 
pain. Yet food animals must be slaughtered and attention must be directed 
toward improvements in equipment and techniques, the adoption of more rapid 
and orderly methods of handling the animals just prior to slaughter, and of 
course, the avoidance of abuse. 

This orderly approach in our view represents a method that is preferable to 
the enforcement of mandatory Federal legislation. 

Judgement of a procedure or of a device to determine whether it is in fact 
“humane” when slaughtering livestock or poultry is extremely difficult, since no 
one has developed the basic criteria for evaluating animal reactions to stimuli 
that might cause pain or fright. Wide differences of opinion are usually ex- 
pressed about the practicability as well as the humaneness of any new method 
proposed. Each such proposal must be carefully considered and finally tested in 
the plants to determine these issues. Much fundamental knowledge is lacking 
upon which to base an opinion of the acceptability of one method over another 
from the standpoint of humaneness. Research is needed to develop information 
which may shed light on this aspect of the problem.” 

His associate, Dr. A. R. Miller, Director of the Meat Inspection Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, informed Congress that the so-called 
humane slaughtering methods widely used in Europe were seriously ques- 
tioned at a seminar held in November 1954, at Utrecht, Netherlands, in terms 
of the humaneness and practicality of the handling methods employed. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture,” Dr. Miller declared, “does not have available meth- 
ods it could recommend that meet the criteria of legislation.” And, “as humane 
handling of animals becomes the subject of legislation, those affected by the law 
are entitled to know with some degree of certainty how they might comply 
with the law with reasonable confidence that they will accomplish the objective 
of the legislation.” 
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B 


Excerpts of additional testimony of Drs. Clarkson and Miller, appearing before 
the subcommittee meeting on April 12, 1957. 


Chemical (CO.) stunning, page 133 


“The CO. method of immobilizing hogs before slaughter has been found prac- 
ticable in several plants. Observations of its use appear to show advantages 
from the standpoint of labor requirements. But really, no one, to our knowl- 
edge, has authoritatively evaluated the effects of this procedure from the stand- 
point of humane treatment of the animal. As far as one can observe the animal 
entering and leaving the device, it appears acceptable. We hope it is humane. 
but we do not know. Research is needed to supply the answer. 

(P. 135.) The point of the mandatory legislation is primarily that animals be 
rendered insensible by some method approved by the Secretary before they are 
bled, such as in the use of CO, gas involved in the rendering of the animals 
insensitive. 

The matter of whether or not they are hung is also contained in those bills, but 
the primary point is to prescribe methods by Department action that would say 
how they are to be made insensible, and with the present stage of our knowledge, 
I don’t see how we could say that subjection of an animal to CO, is any more 
humane than the use of the knife with its quick thrust. 


Electrical stunning, page 133 


The electrical method of stunning animals has been discussed extensively and 
has been widely advocated. Competent observers have expressed the opinion that 
the spasms accompanying the electrical stunning may not in all cases be imme- 
diately accompanied by unconsciousness. They have pointed out that while the 
desired result might accompany the use of a proper balance of voltage and time, 
in the practical application of the method by packinghouse workers this fine 
balance not always be acceptable. 

In many cases of electrical stunning undesirable hemorrhaging occurs in the 
musclar portion of the carcess. From the standpoint of inspection the hemor- 
rhaging that occurs in the carcass and internal organs causes confusion. These 
confusing marks can be distinguished from evidence of disease, but this takes 


additional time in each case to be sure. Our inspection procedures are geared 
to the high-speed operations of American plants and we must take the position 
that the intrusion of artificially induced situations which create uncertainties in 
the inspection system must be avoided. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 15, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: On February 4, 1958, the House of Representatives passed H. R. 
8308 to establish the use of humane mehtods of slaughter as a policy of the United 
States. At that time the Rabbinical Council of America and the Union Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America presented to the House their analysis of the 
bill and pointed out the grave threat to religious ritual slaughter (shehitah) 
inherent in its enactment. Some of our fears were removed by amendments to 
the bill. The greater number of our fears, however, remain intact and other new 
ones have been added by the unfortunate legislative history which accompanied 
the passage of H. R. 8308. 

While the act of ritual slaughter has been protected by amendment, it now 
seems that this is purely academic, for the possibility of preparing the animal 
for this ritual slaughter can be outlawed. Mr. Poage’s point that the proposed 
amendments are not intended to deny the Department of Agriculture the right 
and power to prohibit any form of shackling and hoisting of conscious animals, 
implies this most bluntly (Congressional Record, Feb. 4, p. 1480). It is similarly 
underscored by a letter sent to Mr. Poage by those organizations which had 
originally written the letter printed on the above page of the Congressional 
Record, saying, “It was never the intention of the undersigned organizations to 
imply that shackling and hoisting per se are inhumane and, therefore, subject 
to being prohibited in all their forms by the Department of Agriculture.” Obvi- 
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ously, this great confusion about the prior handling of animals in ritual slaughter 
is not something which can be permitted to stand as is without posing a very real 
threat to this most basic religious practice. 

We therefore request your earnest consideration of the attached memorandum 
which analyzes the bill and its implications, and sets forth the reasons for our 
opposition to this legislation, despite our great concern for the proper and 
humane treatment of all animals. 

Awaiting a favorable reply from you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mosss I. GOLDBERG, 
Rabbi, Congregation A. A. A. Sfard (Agudath Achim Anshe Sfard). 


New ORLEANS, La., April 11, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: Reference is made to the Poage bill, H. R. 8308, 
which the House has passed. Please do all of the followers of Judaism a favor 
and vote against this bill, which is most objectionable to the Orthodox Jewish 
people. The performance of shehitah, which is religious-ritual slaughter, is 
very important to all of the Jewish people, and it is not believed by us that this 
bill incorporates the most humane methods of slaughter. 

Most sincerely, 
MATHEW J. GORDON, 


New ORLEANS, La., April 11, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: I implore of you, in the interest of justice and in the preserva- 
tion of the right of all to practice their religion as guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that you vote against the Poage bill which recently 
passed the House, H. R. 8308. 

The bill deals with the method of slaughter of animals. The persons respon- 
sible for the bill are apparently of the view that the most humane methods of 
slaughter are incorporated in the bill. This is not a fact. 

The Rabbinical Council of America and the Union of Jewish Congregations of 
America have presented to the House their analysis of the bill and pointed out 
the grave threat to religious-ritual slaughter (shehitah) inherent in its enact- 
ment. While by amendment some of the objections were removed, many still 
remain intact and other new ones have been added, rendering the bill unac- 
ceptable religiously to the Orthodox followers of Judaism. 

A copy of a statement of the Rabbinical Council of America and the Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America is inclosed herewith, which explains 
in detail why this bill is objectionable. 

Should the bill be enacted, a substantial portion of the religious structure of 
the Jewish Orthodox religion will not only have been violated but will have been 
affected. The performance of shehitah (slaughter of animals) is a vital and 
intricate part of the religion itself and does not permit violation or deviation. 

Your cooperation in this bill’s defeat will be greatly appreciated. 

Assuring you of being your constituent and admirer, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
JULIUS KAtTz, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


NATIONAL Live StocK Propucers ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. ALLen J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: We regret that we will be unable to attend the hear- 
ings on proposed legislation on humane slaughter (of livestock) scheduled for 
April 28 through 30. We respectfully request that this brief statement be filed 
on behalf of National Live Stock Producers Association and its 23 member live- 
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stock cooperative agencies which render marketing service on some 90 of the 
livestock markets of the country for over one-half million livestock producers. 

These livestock producers know the value of humane treatment of livestock at 
all times and wish such treatment provided wherever possible. It is their chosen 
profession to care for and constantly try to improve the type and kind of livestock 
which is raised on our farms and ranches. They support research, seeking better 
sanitation, better rations, and ways to improve their livestock and livestock 
production. 

These livestock producers wish to support Senate bill 1213, which we under- 
stand is before your committee at this time, and which provides for further re- 
search and study of this subject before definite action is taken by the Congress 
to determine by law the methods to be used by slaughterers in killing animals 
for their supply of raw materials. 

We are opposed to Senate bill 1497. It is our belief the provisions of this bill 
go farther in restricting the methods to be used, and in limiting the purchases of 
meat and meat products for Government use than can be justified by the infor- 
mation available on this subject at this time. 

We therefore respectfully urge the passage of Senate bill 1213, and the re- 
jection of Senate bill 1497. 

Very truly yours, 


P. O. Witson, Secretary-Manager. 


STATEMENT FILED By C, T. “Tap” SANDERS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL LIVESTOCK AUCTION ASSOCIATION, Kansas Crry, Mo. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, the American National Live- 
stock Auction Association is the national trade association of the livestock 
auction market industry, which is composed of approximately 2,350 independent 
livestock markets throughout the country. Each constitutes a public market for 
livestock in varying volume, where livestock are consigned for sale and sold 
by auction for the account of the consigning owners. 

In 1957, these livestock auction markets sold approximately 34 million head 
of cattle, 16 million head of hogs, and 6 million head of sheep and lambs. A 
substantial percentage of this volume was sold for slaughter in the ordinary and 
usual channels to meatpackers. 

These markets, in the performance of their stockyard and selling services, are 
the agents and representatives of their consignor livestock owners. Their ob- 
jectives are to perform the best possible market service to those consignors and 
thereby obtain for them the best possible market for their livestock throughout 
the year. 

These markets, for themselves, and for their consignors, are directly interested 
in the widest possible buying power for all classes of livestock. This includes 
the meatpacking industry, because of the volume they buy at these markets. 

The association, therefore, is opposed to H. R. 8308 because it would detract 
from the effectiveness and buying power of the meatpacking industry at these 
markets through the imposition of impractical and unreasonable standards upon 
them in their processing operations. 

The statement of congressional policy in H. R. 8308, “that the slaughtering 
of livestock and the handling of livestock in connection with slaughter shall be 
carried out only by humane methods,” is commendable, and a desirable objec- 
tive. To reach such objective, however, all other surrounding conditions and 
the practicality of procedure and progress toward such goal must be taken 
into consideration. We have confidence that this committee will follow such 
course. 

Without going into the details of practicality, we beg to call attention to 
§. 1213, which this association feels properly expresses the best approach to 
accomplishment of the desired objective. We favor such bill over H. R. 8308. 

In addition, we feel that the approach as incorporated in the provisions of 
8S. 1213 would provide the means for proper Consideration of the economic fac- 
tors and resulting effects in progress toward the objective. 


25425—58——_9 
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STATEMENT FILED BY THE HAREDIM BoArp OF ORTHODOX JEWs, Los ANGELES, CALIF, 


HoNoRABLE Sirs, in reference to the humane-slaughter bill pending now before 
your committee, we wish to state and emphasize most emphatically our opposi- 
tion to that bill, or to any bill regulating the slaughtering of cattle or the treatment 
of cattle prior to slaughtering. Orthodox Jewry on the west coast, as well as 
all Jews of the orthodox Hebrew faith, are jointly of the opinion that a bill 
prescribing matters of slaughtering or treatment of animals prior to slaughtering 
would endanger their practice of Jewish dietary laws, or, subsequently, result 
in being denied kosher meat. 

The Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada, the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority for orthodox Jewry in this country, will be represented 
at the hearing of your committee, and its representatives will testify in detail 
to the many dangerous seeds this bill carries for religious Jewish people. We 
are aware that the national Jewish religious organizations in this country and 
other orthodox rabbinical organizations, as well as congregations, will jointly 
or separately join the Union of Orthodox Rabbis in its determination to oppose 
this bill. We, therefore, do not deem it necessary to list separately the reasons 
for our objections. We wish, however, to bring to the attention of your com- 
mittee the following: 

Only orthodox Jews who believe that commandments of the Hebrew religion 
are divinely ordained and who observe Jewish dietary laws as part of such 
divine commandment are to be considered interested parties and entitled to 
voice their opinions in the matter connected with the method of slaughtering 
animals. Reform Jews, or those belonging to the conservative movement who 
do not consider the Jewish ritual of slaughter as divinely ordained, and con- 
sider themselves, therefore, not bound to observe such laws, are disinterested 
parties in the process of slaughtering the animals and have no right to speak 
on behalf of religious Jews, nor to agree on any compromises on the bill. The 
Reconstructionist magazine of February 21, 1958, a journal of a group of con- 
servative Jews, has editorially officially admitted that the reform and con- 
Servative groups could compromise on the humane-slaughter bill because they 
do not believe in purely ritual regulations. If a legislation concerning orange- 
growers, for example, would be at stake, the people of California and Florida 
and other orange-growing States would be considered interested parties to be 
consulted, whereas the people of such States as Minnesota or the New England 
States would not be considered interested parties and their opinions or compro- 
mises would not be reckoned with. The same logical principle should prevail 
here. 

For the millions of Jews who observe the ritual in accordance with the com- 
mandments of the orthodox Hebrew faith, this matter is vital, most sacred, and 
tolerates no compromises, as will be elaborately explained by the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada on behalf of religious Jewry 
of this country. 

Most respectfully yours, 
SALOMON SCHACHTER, 
President. 
A. M. HILLMAN, 
Honorary Secretary. 
Rabbi Cuarim I. ETNer, 
President, Beth-Din Ecclesiastical Court of Los Angeles. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 27, 1958. 
Hon. JoserH 8. CLARK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I have discussed with some of my associates what the 
Poage bill (H. R. 8308) might do to the livestock industry of Pennsylvania 
should the Senate pass it. 

The purpose of the bill is to humanize the method of slaughtering livestock, 
but the regulations are such that the costs would be prohibitive. While the bill 
is impractical in its entirety, there are two features which, above all others, 
compel the conclusion that it is harmful to the livestock and meat industry. 

1. Stunning of animals would have to be accomplished by a single blow. 
This, of course, refers to the slaughtering of cattle. But there is no method 
znown by which 100 animals can be stunned with 100 blows. 
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2. Shackling or sticking would be prohibited, unless an animal was first 
rendered insensible. This refers to the slaughtering of hogs and sheep. But 
the United States Department of Agriculture has indicated that it is unable to 
certify a method which will comply with all of the bill’s requirements. 

Everyone agrees that humane treatment of animals is a desirable and neces- 
sary ideal. However, the first requirement of a law should be practicality. 
There is nothing practical about outlawing present slaughtering methods before 
there is reasonable assurance that satisfactory substitutes can and will be avail- 
able. The inevitable result will be to slow down operations to the point where 
livestock marketings will be affected. Packers, individually and through the 
American Meat Institute, have made admitted progress in developing improved 
methods, a fact which makes it difficult to understand why Congress should 
think it necessary to enact legislation which could only have the effect of dis- 
rupting the program which the industry is promoting vigorously on a voluntary 
basis. 


We would appreciate your giving this bill very thorough study. Representa- 
tives of our association would be glad to come to Washington to discuss it fully 
with you. And, in its present form, we would certainly urge you to vote against 
its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
PENNSYLVANIA Livestock & ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, INC., 
LEON FALkK, Jr., President. 

Senator Jounston. We have with us this morning a Congressman 
from my old native district in South Carolina, W. J. Bryan Dorn. 
We are glad to have you with us this morning, Congressman. You 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
THE CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Dorn. Senator Johnston and Senator Ellender, I am, of course, 
pleased for this opportunity to be with you briefly. I want to compli- 
ment the distinguished chairman and the distinguished acting chair- 
man on the splendid job that you have always done over here and the 
interest that you have in the agricultural economy of this country. 

it was rather presumptuous on my part in coming here today. Far 
be it for me to come here and try to even suggest to this august body 
what to do about legislation. However, I led the fight in the House 
against the House bill, the bill that passed the House and is presently 
before this committee, among others. 

There is one thing that stood out during debate in the House. That 
was the utter confusion concerning what is the most humane method 
to dispatch livestock. 

I don’t believe there are any two packers in this country, or, cer- 
tainly, any farm organizations, who agree on what is the most humane 
method to slaughter cattle, hogs, poultry, and so on. 

The bill that I introduced in the House and tried to have adopted 
as a substitute to the bill which passed the House is similar to 8. 1213, 
introduced by Senator Watkins. This bill, S. 1213 which he has before 
your committee, calls for a further study in order to determine what 
is the most humane method. 

I think we are embarking on dangerous ground when we pass a 
compulsory piece of legislation stating the method by which livestock 
should be slaughtered. It has far-reaching ramifications. 
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I do believe, if we are really interested in the humane slaughter, or 
the more humane methods of slaughter and transportation and 
handling of livestock, that a bill like Senator Watkins’ or mine, which 
calls for the appointment of committees from humane societies, from 
agriculture, from the slaughtering industry and have them study for 
a period of less than 2 years and report to the Congress their findings 
on what is the most humane method, would look to me like the most 
proper way to proceed. 

I might say that one of the principal arguments advanced before 
the House was that the House committee had received a number of 
letters from the good ladies of this country. I might say “organized 
ladies.” 

I live on a farm, Senator, as you well know, and have been engaged 
in agriculture all of my life. So has my wife. I might say that Mrs. 
Dorn is the mother of four young children. And when you or 
Senator Ellender or Senator Talmadge or some of you should come 
to her house for dinner, she might have to go out in the yard and kill 
a chicken. 

We haven’t heard from those ladies in America, those who have had 
to do things like that, those who live on the farm, those who buy and 
handle cattle as Mrs. Dorn does—and I am only using her as an 
example. 

I might say that my mother, the mother of 10 children, who grew 
up on a farm and had to kill chickens and handle livestock, is bitterly 
opposed to this legislation, and so is Mrs. Dorn. And they are an 
example of the thousands, hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
of women we have not heard from in this country. They don’t have 
time to come here and belong to some organization pressuring this 
Congress. They are busy at home, tending to the children and tend- 
ing to the livestock. They don’t have time to come here and pressure 
this Congress into some ridiculous form of legislation which might 
well wreck, Mr. Chairman, the one great segment of the agricultural 
economy today where they are getting parity prices. 

Cattle today are higher than they have been at any time in 6 years. 
The farmer is, today, in America, for the first time in many years, 
getting parity, and a little better, for cattle, for hogs, and for poultry 
and eggs. 

We might well disturb his trend. How did this come about? 
There are many reasons. But one reason might possibly be this: The 
Defense Department has so manipulated its procurement program in 
certain areas as to help—and I know this to be a fact—to help in that 
upward trend of livestock prices. Here we are, today, considering 
a piece of legislation which passed the House of Representatives, 
which specifically mentions that no agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment—which includes the Defense Department—can procure live- 
stock products unless they have been slaughtered by these specific 
methods named in that bill. 

And it also mentions price supports. What about the school-lunch 
program, Senator Talmadge, and those other great programs that 
we are interested in? Could it be that that bill will affect the pro- 
curement under the school-lunch program? What about the farmers 
in South Carolina who sell in Augusta, Ga., across the river, who kill 
hogs and mix up their own sausage, or who sell chickens and eggs in 
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Augusta, or Charlotte, or Savannah, right on the line. Are they 
going to be subjected to harassment and intimidation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through this compulsory legislation ? 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in the House debate I read into 
the record a telegram from the American Cattlemen’s Association 
opposing this legislation; the American Farm Bureau, opposing this 
legislation; the National Grange; the Denver Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; the South Carolina Livestock Association; the Oklahoma Live- 
stock Association; and many other groups opposing this legislation 
and endorsing a bill similar to Senator Watkins’ bill calling for a 
thorough study of the most humane method. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder how far afield we can go because of some 
letters we have received. I know how these letters often take place. 
It happened down at Clemson College, Senator Talmadge. One I 
recall, the president of the local association said she received a letter 
from New York. So they presented this proposition to this group 
of ladies and the “ayes” had it and it was so ordered and they sent 
me a resolution unanimously opposing a certain piece of legislation. 

When I wrote the husbands of these ladies they were unanimously 
the other way, so — got together and concluded it was bad legislation. 

Often that is the kind of campaign the House and Senate are sub- 
jected to. I say let’s hear from the farm ladies of this country, the 
women who buy cattle and who work with chickens, hogs, and livestock 
and who possibly have to wring the neck of one if no other method 
is available in order to feed her little children and her family. 

I might say that one-third of all the income farmers receive in 
America today is from livestock. And it is on the upgrade. Let’s do 


nothing in this time of recession which will hamstring the small 
packer. And there are 2,500 of them in America who couldn’t afford 
the $40,000 or $50,00 or whatever it cost to put in compulsory methods 
that this bill calls for. Let’s do nothing during this recession that 
will injure the rising prices the farmer is getting for livestock and 
the great job that is a done by the local packer in competing with 


the great corporations o 
easily. 

It wouldn’t mean so much to them; but it would seriously affect the 
little packer who buys cattle at the local level and helps keep the prices 
up. Let’s study this bill very carefully, Senator. 

That is about all that I have to say. If I didn’t feel very deeply 
about this legislation I wouldn’t have taken the time to come over here. 

Senator Jonnston. Are there any questions, Senator Ellender ? 

The CHarrman. Congressman, is it not a fact that this bill is to 
apply only to products that are sold to the Government, the Federal 

overnment ? 

Mr. Dorn. You are talking about the House bill ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. Ostensibly that is what it does. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you say “ostensibly” ? 

Mr. Dorn. Because section 1 of the House bill refers not only to 
slaughter of livestock but also to the handling of livestock and this 
ties in interstate commerce. And then it mentions the price supports. 
I don’t understand why that was injected into the House bill. 


this country who could stand this bill very 
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The Cuarrman. You mentioned cases where it may apply to house- 
wives ; would it ? 

Mr. Dorn. The Senate bill S. 1497 sponsored by Senator Humphrey 
deals with interstate commerce. I just gather where a person lives 
close to the line, as many thousands do in this country—there are 48 
States—it could conceivably, under the type of bureaucratic harass- 
ment American business has been subjected to lately, growing bureauc- 
racy, I do think they could possibly step into that field and, say, some 
farmer who hauls some sausage that he killed on his own farm, or some 
eggs or chickens across the river to an adjoining State, might be 
hauled and charged with some crime under this bill. I think they 
could be sent to the penitentiary under the provisions of section 3 of 
this bill. 

The Cuatrman. My reason for asking the question is that under 
the reports that we have obtained from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Defense Department, the bill is to apply not strictly, 
but almost solely to products that are sold to some Government 
agency. 

That is the way I understand it. If it is different from that I 
would like the record to show it. I am sorry I wasn’t here yesterday 
to hear the proponents of this bill. I had an illness in my family 
and couldn’t be here. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, the way the bill is drawn that is what it 
says: Procurement, including the school lunch programs, military 
price supports, and so on. Also this important section one which in- 
cludes handling and transportation. 

Also I might remind the distinguished chairman that there are 


over 3,000 packers in America, and only 500 of whom, or less today, 

could come under this bill. That leaves 2,500 small packers. I am 

wondering if that wouldn’t exclude Ballentine’s at Greenville or 

some of the smaller packers from selling to Donaldson Airbase, Shaw 

Field, Fort Jackson, or Fort Gordon, across the river in Georgia. 
The Cuarmman. I Pe it would. 


Mr. Dorn. I think that we should be very careful about passing 
legislation like that that might discriminate against your small 
packer. 

In other words, give him time. Let’s make a study and see how 
much it will cost him to go to this method. 

Mr. Chairman, under the House bill it says that an animal should 
be rendered—shall be rendered insensible with one blow. I think that 
is the most ridiculous thing I have seen in print. You know, Senator, 
those Brahma cattle in South Georgia, you do well to get them into 
the pen much less render them insensible with one blow. And the 
same with the Brahmas in Florida and throughout the deep South. 
There is a difference in cattle. 

I understand that with some of the methods in Europe that are 
used, like the electric shock, it takes much longer with one animal 
than with another. I certainly assume that while electricity is being 
put into an animal, if it takes 15 minutes to render him insensible, 
certainly he is going through much more pain than if he is slaughtered 
in some other way. 

I might say that one of the great arguments advanced for this leg- 
islation is that Western Europe has done it; I spent 18 months in 
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Western Europe during the war and they wouldn’t let me eat meat 
or drink milk in any of those western European countries. We can 
check with the Defense Department on that. Those orders came 
down. In the Pacific we weren’t allowed to touch foreign meat or 
foreign milk from any of these countries that are held up as an ex- 
ample for America to follow today. 

r. Chairman, I hate to take up so much time of the committee. I 
am appearing over here only because I was in this fight in the House 
and I know the alarm that the farm organizations, the Bureau and the 
Grange, and many others have over this type of legislation, and I am 
only requesting that this committee carefully study this situation and 
not be pressured by some organized group. 

The good farm ladies of my district do not have time to come to 
Washington and leave their children and their livestock and chickens 
that need tending to and come up here and lobby against some specific 
compulsory bureaucratic dictatorial method of slaughter. 

Senator Jounston. I notice here that the Department of Agricul- 
ture wrote to the chairman on April 22, 1957, concerning this bill, and 
recommended the bill that was introduced by Senator Watkins. 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, sir. They are opposed to the compulsory bill in 
the Department of Agriculture. That is another good reason to be 
against, in my opinion, the compulsory provisions. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not in sympathy with it, and they say it cannot 
be enforced, and they themselves do not know what is the most humane 
method. It looks like it is a bad thing to then turn around and say 
that you have to enforce a compulsory method of slaughter. 

Senator Jounston. Let me see if I get you straight. You are not 


against humane killing of animals? 
Mr. Dorn. No, sir. Senator, I am glad you mentioned that. I own 
cattle today. My wife and I buy them in Georgia, eee Ga., 
y 


and various auction barns in the fall. We run approximately a hun- 
dred head of cattle through the winter. 

I might say, that anyone who is acquainted—and you can ask some 
of the good farm ladies if they ever get the time to leave their live- 
stock and children and come here as witnesses to this committee, which 
I doubt if they will—you can ask them and they will tell you the 
truth about what is the most inhumane thing that is done to cattle. I 
might say the process by which a bull becomes a steer is the most in- 
humane thing connected with the whole livestock enterprise. Yet no 
one would suggest that we eat the meat from only bulls or stags. I 
might say that the process by which a boar becomes a barrow likewise 
no one would suggest to this country that no one not eat the meat of 
aboar. Certain things have to be done to livestock before they become 
edible. We have to do that on the farm. 

Dehorning is certainly more inhumane than slaughtering a cow or 
a hog. Yet it is necessary. I have seen them bleed for 2 or 3 weeks 
from the head where they butt the trees and butt each other. That is 
certainly very painful. 

Branding, I would say, Mr. Chairman, is much worse than slaughter. 
And any one of several different things. ; 

If we are going to study this thing, let us go into it carefully and 
intelligently. Of course, we all are in favor of more humane methods 
of slanghter and more humane methods of handling. On our farm 
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and every farm I know of, and I am sure on Senator Talmadge’s 
farm as well as the rest of us—yours, too, Senator—that is being prac- 
ticed all over this country. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairmen and Congressman, there are those 
slaughterhouses that have put in methods of putting a hog to sleep. 
That is relatively easy because they come in on a belt and they are put 
to sleep and they go on. 

I have been through many slaughter yards, killing pens, because 
we have many of them in the State of Minnesota—Swift, Armour, 
Cudahy, Hormel, and Wilson—and I have witnessed Hormel’s method 
of putting hogs to sleep. 

There is a study underway. Hormel, I believe, did some pioneerin 
in that field. As to the cow or the steer, that is a little different. 
have never seen those put to sleep. But the question is one that is not 
easily solved. 

Mr. Dorn. You are exactly right, Senator. 

Senator Ture. It is not as easily solved as would be indicated from 
the language on page 3 of this bill: 

After December 31, 1959, no agency or instrumentality of the United States 
shall contract for or procure any livestock products produced or processed by any 
slaughter or process which in any of its plants or in any plants of any slaughterer 
or processor with which it is affiliated, slaughters or handles in connection with 
the slaughter of livestock by any method other than the method designated and 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

That is just one paragraph of this bill. 

I am here this morning as a committee member trying to see what 
wecando. What can we accomplish as a committee to bring about the 
revolution that would be needed to meet every requirement of the 
humane type of slaughter and to meet the religious convictions of those 
that have strong beliefs as to the method and manner of slaughtering? 

That is the purpose of the hearing. I hope that we can get the facts 
and the information that will permit us to intelligenly draft some pro- 
cedure that will bring about what we all desire, whether it is the house 
wife or the person consuming or the societies that are concerned about 
the method and the way of slaughtering animals. 

Mr. Dorn. I am sure you will, Senator, and that is one reason why 
I didn’t hesitate to come over here and discuss this briefly with you 
gentlemen. You are exactly right. 

Senator Jonnston. Do you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Tatmapee. No, sir. 

Senator Proxmrre. I have none. 

Senator Jounston. We are glad to have you come over, Congress- 
man Dorn, and give us this information. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you. 

Senator Jounston. Is there any other Congressman or Senator 
who would like to be heard at this time ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jounston. The next witness is Chester Adams, general 
attorney, American Meat Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
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STATEMENTS OF CHESTER ADAMS, GENERAL ATTORNEY, AND 
C. H. ESHBAUGH, CONSULTANT, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to the committee, 
Mr. Eshbaugh and I would like to appear together. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Chester 
Adams. I am general attorney for the American Meat Institute, 
trade association of the meatpacking industry. We have approxi- 
mately 450 members who slaughter livestock or process meat. Our 
membership includes companies of all sizes, ranging from those with 
national distribution to those which sell locally. We have members 
in virtually every State. 

Our comments on legislation to regulate slaughtering methods will 
be divided into two parts. I have with me Mr. C. H. Eshbaugh, who 
will discuss, from a practical standpoint, the slaughtering of live- 
stock to provide human food. Following his presentation, I will 
have a few brief remarks concerning the specific bill which is before 
this committee. 

Mr. Eshbaugh has been asked to testify because, in our opinion, he 
knows more about the subject of livestock slaughtering than any other 
single person we are acquainted with. He is at the present time a 
consultant for the American Meat Institute. I should add that he 
also is a consultant for the Remington Arms Co., though he is not 
testifying on behalf of that organization. Mr. Eshbaugh until his 
recent retirement spent all of his life in the meatpacking industry. 
He can tell you more specifically what his various responsibilities 
have been. 

I simply would like to make one point: If there is any one person 
who is qualified to evaluate slaughtering methods from an operating 
standpoint, it is Mr. Eshbaugh. During the course of the various 
hearings which have been held on slaughtering methods, many per- 
sons have attempted to deal with a subject on which their informa- 
tion may have been incomplete. Mr. Eshbaugh does not claim to 
have all the answers to all phases of this problem. For example, he 
is not a physiologist, but I think that on the practical, operating side 
you will find that he can provide this committee with some very help- 
ful information. 

It is our expectation that his testimony will be helpful in two ways: 
First, it will provide you with an expert’s evaluation of many different 
slaughtering methods and, second, I believe it will demonstrate that 
the industry has not been backward about adopting new methods as 
they are developed and shown to be practical. 

With your permission, I would like to introduce Mr. C. H. 
Eshbaugh. 

Senator Jonnston. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Eshbaugh. 

Mr. Esuravucen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is C. H. Eshbaugh. For 48 years I have worked for Swift & 
Co., until my retirement last September. My service began in the 
research laboratories from which, 9 years later, I was transferred to 
the operating department. My plant experience has been in beef, 
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lamb, veal, pork, and byproducts, then assistant superintendent of the 
Chicago plant. I was transferred to the office of the general superin- 
tendent, and later appointed assistant general superintendent of all 
meatpacking divisions of the business, with jurisdiction over beef, 
lamb, veal, pork, and byproduct operations. 

During this service I have made four visits to European countries 
where I have visited meatpacking and other plants in England, Ire- 
land, France, Germany, and Holland. My last visit was in 1953. 

I have served as chairman of the special committee on improved 
methods of slaughter of the American Meat Institute for 6 years, and 
as cochairman of the joint committee of the American Meat Institute 
and the American Humane Association. Dr. M. R. Clarkson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, or his representative, has attended meet- 
ings as adviser to this joint committee. Since my retirement I am a 
consultant to the American Meat Institute and tothe Remington Arms 
Co. on methods of stunning food animals. I am here as a representa- 
tive of the American Meat Institute. 

The committee on improved methods of slaughter of the American 
Meat Institute has been working with a committee of the American 
Humane Association to improve methods of handling food animals 
in meatpacking plants and in particular methods used for rendering 
them unconscious before bleeding. 

First work was on a method which could be applied readily to stun- 
ning of cattle as an improvement on the concussion method then in 
general use where a blow on the head was delivered by a hammer. 
A a tool has been developed which has given quite satisfactory 
results and can be used on cattle in most plants without any change 
in equipment or handling of animals. This tool was originally pro- 
— by Mr. John Macfarlane, of the Massachusetts Society for the 

revention of Cruelty to Animals, who is a member of the joint com- 
mittee of the American Meat Institute and the American Humane 
Association. 

It was developed by the Remington Arms Co. working in conjunc- 
tion with the joint committee of the American Meat Institute and 
the American Humane Association on plants of members of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. This stunning tool is now in regular use in 
about 200 plants. This method has been used in tests on calves, lambs, 
and hogs, and these tests are still in progress. It is now in regular 
use on lambs and hogs in one plant. It is being used on large calves 
in a number of plants. 

Mr. Macfarlane showed your committee this tool yesterday. This 
is a duplicate of what he showed you. Contact of this trigger rod 
with the animal’s head discharges the cartridge, which we know as 
the powerload, forcing this out and striking the animal’s head. This 
is the tool as originally devised for use on cattle. 

Senator Jounston. What is the cost of that? 

Mr. Esupaven. Two hundred and forty dollars. 

Senator Tuyr. What explosives are used? Is it a powder? 

Mr. Esupavucu. It is a powder, the same as in the .22 caliber blank 
cartridge. Since it is not a cartridge in the usual sense, it is known 
to the industry as a power load. The last price list of the Remington 
people quoted model 411—B, of which this is one 
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Senator Ture. Doctor, what is the history of accidents with that? 

Mr. Esusavuen. There have been very, very few. 

Senator Ture. You say “very, very few.” What is the accident 
history ? 

Mr. Esupavuen. I know of one case of a man who had been forbid- 
den to use the tool because he was not being trained, in its very early 
history. His idea of its use was to hold it in this way: When being 
held in this position it is not easy to absorb the recoil which is neces- 
sary in this arm. He was struck upon the head. It was a minor 
accident. It was an accident. 

I know of another case where a man—this ejects the cartridge 
[indicating]. The ejector here throws the empty shell out. This shaft 
should be pushed back as this is opened. This man did not push it 
back. He put in a new cartridge, closed it, and then he attempted 
to push it back, and he released the trigger. This struck his hand. 
There was no serious injury to his hand, although he could not use 
it for the ordinary purposes to which it was accustomed for several 
weeks thereafter. 

Senator Tuy. Will it fracture the skull of the animal ? 

Mr. Esupavceu. There is no simple answer. It will crack the skull 
of young animals or of many animals if the normal load is used. If 
a slightly lower power load is used, it will not. But there is fracture, 
there is cracking of the skull of the animal itself with the hammer, 
just as there is with this tool. 

Senator Toye. What I want to know is the power of that weapon. 
It could be a weapon. If a man slipped, or if a man accidentally 
were shoved, or something, and he swung it around and it hit him on 
his limbs or it hit someone near him, it would be a weapon in that 
sense. 

That is why I want to know the force of it. I know it would have 
to be a force or it wouldn't stun the animal. I want some information 
as to the accidental happenings that might either fracture a limb or 
cause other injuries. I want that for the record. 

Senator Jonnston. What about a 3-year-old steer? Would it 
knock it down ? 

Mr. Esupaucu. Yes, sir; if the blow is properly placed. 

I would like to answer the Senator’s question. You have brought 
out a point which I should have mentioned. There is on this tool— 
and this is the short handle tool used for small stock rather than 
cattle, and it has a penetrating bolt instead of the mushroom head 
type—there is a safety on this tool. When this is depressed it puts 
the trigger rod in position to fire. If not depressed it will not fire, no 
matter where it will touch. Therefore, the man who is using the tool 
handles it in this way, and he need not swing it. He need only drop 
it a matter of 4 to 6 inches and it will fire. 

Senator Jounston. When you press it down, is that when the trig- 
ger is released ? 

Mr. Esusaven. That is correct. 

Senator Jounston. If a man had it in his hand and he started to 
struggle naturally he would grab it and press down on it? 

Mr. Esnpaucu. Normally a man familiar with the tool will not. 
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Senator Jounston. I know. But with an animal, if he starts scram- 
bling around, he is liable to grab the trigger without realizing what 
he was doing. 

Mr. Esupavan. I know of no such case. 

Senator Jounston. If you were messing with animals and got in 
a close place, you might grab that. 

Mr. Esnpaven. I have seen many people using it. I have been in 
many shackling pens myself in the stunning of animals and shackling, 
and I have seen no man who will not handle it in this way, as a matter 
of fact (illustrating), unless he presses this, the instrument will not 
be discharged. 

Senator Jounston. Have you had anybody injured with an animal 
after you have used this? 

Mr. Esuraucu. No, sir; I know of no such case. 

Senator Jomnston. Or tried to use it? 

Mr. Esupsaven. I know of no such case. 

The CuHatrman. Must he stand among the animals in order to be 
able to use it? 

Senator Taye. He would be on a walk above the alleyway. When 
they are swinging the big sledge to knock an animal down 

The Cuarrman. I saw them do that. 

Senator Ture. They are on a walk, and I presume that is what this 
is used for. 

Mr. Esueaucn. Among cattle, he is not with them. 

Senator Jounstron. That is true in the big slaughter houses but 
in the smal] places in the country you are not prepared with all that; 
are you / 

Mr. Esusavuen. The animal’s head is approximately this high. In 
even a small packer’s plant—and I will say a small packer is 5 or 10 
an hour, or maybe even less—there is some provision for the man to 
be above the head of the animal because of the ease, the increased 
ease of striking the animals’ heads. To strike from the floor is very 
difficult. If that is done, another type is used. 

Mrs. Stevens has shown you the Schermer. There are 3 types of 
this, 1 in addition to the 2 which she showed. There is a much 
smaller one used in Europe on the farms, we will say, for a few animals 
per year. 

The Cash pistol: Mr. Macfarlane showed you another type of Eng- 
lish pistol. This is the Cash, which is the most used pistol in this 
country. That can be used in this way (illustrating), but it is still 
most inconvenient in position to handle. 

So that, as far as I know, practically every plant in the country puts 
the stunner, the man, above the animal so that he can reach down. 

Have I answered your question, sir ? 

Senator Jonnston. Yes. 

Mr. Esusavucn. The question was asked as to the price of the stun- 
ner. The last quotation of Remington is $240. The powerload cart- 
ridges in lots of 10,000 are $2.70 per hundred. In lots of 10,000 to 
50,000, they are $2.33 per hundred. 

The Cuatrman. On House bill H. R. 8308, section 2 (a), I read this 
language: 

In the case of cattle, calves, horses, mules, sheep, swine, and other livestock, 
all animals are rendered insensible to pain by a single blow or gunshot or electri- 


cal, chemical, or other means that is rapid and effective before being shackled, 
hoisted, thrown, cast, or cut. 
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Is it your opinion that the use of either of these instruments that 
you have just described will comply with that requirement of the 
proposed law that I have just read ? 

Mr. Esneaven. It is my understanding of your question that the 
reference may be to one blow. 

The CuarrMan. Section 2 (a) provides, as I understand it, for cer- 
tain language which I would interpret to mean that if a method can 
be devised along that line, it would be in compliance with the law. 
The question I am asking you is, would these instruments that you 
have just described be of sufficient force to, by a single blow or gun 
shot, be rapid enough and effective enough to meet the requirements 
written in the bill? 

Mr. Esupavueu. I will answer in this way: In the work done to date 
in the stunning of animals in both plant operations and in test work, 
it has not been possible to stun all animals with one blow, whether 
penetrating or nonpenetrating tools are used. This was true even 
when great care was taken in placement of the blow and when heavier 
than usual power loads were used. 

In regular operation there will also be an occasional miss due to an 
unanticipated move of an animal’s head or failure in judgment of the 
operator for placement of the blow for a particular animal. 

Some time is required to train new operators in the care of stun- 
ning tools and in their proper use. During this period there will be 
more than the usual number of animals requiring more than one blow. 

Senator Jonnston. You have to learn just where to hit the animal’s 
head to bring about the effect, too; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Esupaven. That is true. 

Senator Jounston. There is a very small place in the animal’s 
a If you hit somewhere else of course it doesn’t bring about the 
effect. 

Mr. Esueavuen. An accuracy within, offhand, plus or minus one 
inch, is required, and it sometimes becomes difficult. 

Senator Jounston. I killed animals a lot, but I kill them with a 
rifle. If it happens to move its head and you hit the least bit to the 
right or left, or high or low, you will not kill the animal and it won’t 
drop immediately. 

r. Esupaucu. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Would that be the cause of the discrepancy that 

you have just read, that as to some animals it would meet with the 
uirement and as to others it won’t if the instrument isn’t applied 
as it should be? 

Mr, Esueaven. That is correct, and that spot will vary somewhat 
with the age of the animal, on which the thickness of the bone of its 
skull depends, and upon dehorning of that particular animal. 

If dehorning is when young, the skull will likely be—at a young 
age—the skull will likely be thin. If it is done later, the skull is 
rather heavy. At that time it is necessary to drop the spot perhaps 
an inch. 


The Cuarrman. You have stated that you had 40 years of experi- 
ence ? 

Mr. Esupaveu. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any known methods by which 
section 2—A of the bill can be met ? 
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Mr. Esusaveu. I do not. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any instruments that can be used 
to apply to all animals? 

Mr. Esusaven. From the standpoint of a single blow, I do not. 

The Cuarrman. How about the rest of it, the other proposed meth- 
ods? Can you give us some idea of the other methods proposed ? 

Senator Jounston. Isn’t it also true, since you are talking about 
the spot, on a swine, hog, or on a cow or different animal, that the 
spot varies on the head as to where you have to hit ? 

Mr. Esusaven. That is correct. 

Senator Jounston. The people who do the killing become ac- 
quainted with that exact spot of the various animals. 

Mr. Esupaucu. Test work has been done and is still being done 
on the use of the stunning instruments, whether the penetrating or 
the nonpenetrating type. For work on lambs, either is satisfactory. 

The nonpenetrating type gives quite satisfactory results and does 
not result in the loss of the brain as food. There is some bleeding 
always in the use of this type of tool (mushroom head) which may 
result in the loss of some brains, depending upon the exact spot of 
application of the blow, which again varies with the satin and 
on lambs with the growth of wool on its head. 

In very old ewes, for example, where there is a heavy growth of 
wool, it sometimes is aiivieuble to use a penetrating bolt, and this 
particular type in the Remington tool is used, or the Schermer or 
the Cash, or there is a Remington tool recently devised to be held 
in the hand to meet the ideas of people who do not wish a tool with 
a handle. 

Any of these penetrating tools will cause the loss of the brain. 
The mushroom knob will save the brain if there is not excessive 
bleeding. It is reasonably satisfactory at this time. 

Calves, heavy calves can be handled practically in the same way 
as cattle. They refer to calves as 300 to 350 pounds or more. Very 
light calves, and milk-type calves, must be struck on the back of the 
head, and that must still be developed still further in order to find 
the best spot and the lightest load which can be used. 

A considerable amount of work has been done on hogs. There 
is one plant now using the Remington stunner and the mushroom 
knob on hogs. If it is placed high upon the head, perhaps an inch 
and a half above the spot considered from an old-fashioned cross 
between the ears and the hides for cattle—it gives a fairly satisfactory 
result. 

There is a fatty layer between the skin and the bone of the skull 
and also at the back of the neck which absorbs the blow and there- 
fore a force is required approximating that for cattle whether pene- 
trating or nonpenetrating stunning methods are used. 

Because of the fatty tissue directly under the skin on the head 
there is more bruising and some trimming is required. Bruising, as 
used in that particular sentence, refers to the bruise that occurs at 
the time of impact. Stunning of an animal, if satisfactorily per- 
formed, results in what I would call immediate unconsciousness to 
pain. That is the opinion of others as well as myself. 

I do not pose as an authority on physiology or on what is a humane 
method, although I have seen a great deal of such stunning. ‘The 
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animals drop immediately. With hogs, because of the fatty tissue 
under the skin and above the bone, there is some bruising. That must 
be trimmed to be edible if it is more than just a very slight color. This 
trimming amounts to 4 ounces per head for nonpenetrator and 2 
ounces for penetrator stunning. 

A larger diameter mushroom type than for cattle will stun satis- 
factorily but accurate placement of the blow is most important. This 
is even more important than on other livestock because of the fatty 
layer below. A Ne ion hog will have a heavier layer, and the 
placement spot must be lower than for a lighter weight hog. A pen- 
etrator will stun satisfactory, but there is often more difficulty in 
removal of the penetrator if the longer shafts are used. To meet this 
condition Remington has devised what is known as the combination 
knob. 

The advantage of the combination knob is that it has a penetrator, 
and a flat surface on the knob after penetration of the skull which 
contacts the head, and you have the combined advantage of a pene- 
trating shaft and a stunning blow applied to the skull itself. 

For very heavy hogs this type, or the penetrating type, are often 
required. I have seen hogs weighing 700 pounds put down very satis- 
factorily with 2 blows of the penetrating-type stunning tool; 350- 
pound hogs will go down with 1 blow of the penetrating-type tool. 
The brain, of course, is lost. With that type hog there will be more 
than 4 ounces of trimming. It may be as much as six. But it can be 
satisfactorily trimmed. 

The penetrating type will always lose the brain and there will be 
some trimming around the opening caused by the shaft itself into the 
head. 


The CHarrman. Reverting to my original question, you have had 40 
] 


years experience. The House bill we are now considering states: 
“Either of the following two methods of slaughtering and handling 
are hereby found to be humane” and I asked you about the single blow. 
You say that that doesn’t apply to all animals similarly, and therefore 
I would judge that that method would not meet the requirements. 

Mr. Esusavuen. The requirements of a single blow; that is correct. 

The CHarrman. What percentage of the animals in your opinion 
would not be rendered insensible to pain by a single blow? Take 
cattle or sheep or calves. 

Mr. Esnravuen. I can answer you best in this way: There are reec- 
ords of the number of powerloads required for the stunning of ani- 
mals. They will include a few which are lost by carelessness, if you 
will, on the part of the stunning operator; occasionally one will not 
discharge. ‘Those counts are accurate. For cattle there will be about 
110 powerloads required for 100 animals. That means that some- 
where between 5 and 10 additional blows are required for each 100 
animals. 

There will be an occasional animal which, because of poor judgment 
on the part of the stunning operator, or because of a very heavy head, 
perhaps more than two blows will be required. But as a genera! state- 
ment perhaps 5 animals out of 100 will require more than 1 blow. 

The Cuarrman. I presume that would be considered humane, would 
it not, if you miss only 4 or 5 out of 100? You certainly couldn’t be 
perfect. 
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Mr. Esusavuen. I do not consider myself an authority on what is 
humane, sir. I may have opinions, but I do not believe that I am an 
authority. 

The een: I am just taking this bill as an example. I don’t 
know anything about it myself. Iam trying to learn as much as I can, 

What about the use of electrical shock; what is the percentage of 
effectiveness of this method of stunning animals or rendering them 
insensible, and complying with section 2 (a) of the bill we are now 
considering ? 

Mr. Esupaven. Electrical shock—and I have had no recent experi- 
ence in this country although I was familiar in a general way with the 
work done in the late twenties—I have seen it in European plants— 
if the current is kept upon the animal long enough, the animal will 
go down and will not come up. I do not know the number which will 
come up because the animal has not been sufficiently stunned by elec- 
trical current. That will depend upon the skill of the operator, the 
care with which he has been trained, the voltage used, the time of 
application, and so on. 

The Cuarrman. And the size of the animal ? 

Mr. Esupaven. Yes, the size of the animal will determine the volt- 
age and the time. 

The Cuarmman. Has a study been made as to the effect on the meat 
product after it is prepared for human consumption? Is there any 
adverse effect from the use of the electrical current ? 

Mr. Esuraven. From the standpoint of ease of inspection by the 
meat service, a considerable amount of work has been done which has 
been reported by previous witnesses before this committee. There is 
a slight eeagemhanadie of the lungs which is difficult to differentiate 
from disease, and for that reason the meat inspection service has not 
agreed to the use of electric shock in animals slaughtered at federally 
inspected plants. 

There are opinions on the question of whether or not that meat is 
entirely edible inevery sense. I have no reason to believe that it is not. 

Senator Turn. Doctor, you would have to go to a laboratory and 
run a complete analysis if you were in doubt as to whether a lung were 
diseased or if the liver were diseased or whether it had been affected 
by the shock of the electricity ; is that true? 

Mr. Esueaven. The meat inspection service can answer much more 
authoritatively than I. I know that in tests made years ago in this 
country that lungs were taken from the plants in which the stunning 
was done and checked at the meat-inspection laboratories before there 
was decision. 

The Cuarrman. How about the use of chemicals; have you had ex- 
— with that? Those are methods that are found to be humane. 

ill you tell us about any experience that you have had with the use 
of chemicals ? 

Mr. Esupaveu. In my service with Swift there was no plant of that 
company which used carbon dioxide. I have seen carbon dioxide used 
on hogs in two large plants of another packer. It is very effective. 
I will reserve comment on humaneness. I don’t believe I am competent 
to answer. 

The difficulty of handling that, and speaking not of the expense but 
of the difficulty, that with which I am most experienced and spent most 
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of my life on—the difficulty of handling any such system is in the lining 
up of the hogs to enter the immobilization chamber. It can be done, 
there is no question of it ; it is being done. 

They must go in comparatively in single file. Actually in most large 
installations it would be in parallel on two conveyors. The difficulty 
is in getting the hogs in line to enter the immobilization chamber. 

The Cuarrman. The marching paths to their death. 

Senator Ture. I stood and watched at Hormel’s, and they were 
moving through very orderly like. They were in a narrow chute and 
went on the apron and at the other end they came out with the appear- 
ance of being asleep. 

Mr. EsupavuenH. They were unconscious. 

Senator Ture. They had no difficulty in either getting them on to 
the apron or getting them through. That was a very rapid and orderly 
manner. 

The Cuarmman. Did they keep on walking? 

Senator Torr. They walk in a narrow chute until they come to the 
apron on which they go into the gas chamber. The minute they get 
there apparently they are momentarily gassed and they fall on to the 
conveyor and the conveyor brings them out at the other end. 

I stood at the Hormel plant and watched the hogs go through the 
chute. I have never seen cattle go through the chute, but I have seen 
hogs go through. It was done in a very fast and orderly manner. 
There was no difficulty in bringing the pig to the chutes. 

The CuarrmMan. Does Hormel try to use chemicals to stun cattle? 

Senator Tuyr. That I could not answer, what they have done in 
recent years. This was several years ago that I watched the gassing of 
the hogs. 

The Cuatrman. Have you any idea of the effect on the meat by using 
chemicals as described ? 

Mr. Esupavuau. I have no reason to believe that there is any objec- 
tionable result from the use of carbon dioxide only, in the immobiliza- 
tion of hogs. 

The CHarrmaANn. With your 40 years’ experience, suppose you were 
the Secretary of Agriculture—and I understand that he is going to 
have to administer this act, try to comply with it—if you were Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, with your 40 years’ experience, could you find 
some method of complying with section 2 as written in the bill? 

Mr. Esupsaven. I would be very much disturbed to find such a 
method. 

The CHarrman. You couldn’t do it? 

Mr. Esueavueu. I don’t know how. 

The Cuarrman. You wouldn’t know how? 

Mr. Esupaveu. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any other questions ? 

(No response. ) 

I don’t want to rush you but we have several additional witnesses. 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, there was one more question that I over- 
looked asking, about section 2-B of the bill, that it is— 


found to be humane in slaughtering in accordance with the ritual requirements 
of the Jewish faith or any other religious faith that prescribes the method of 
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slaughter whereby the animal suffers loss of consciousness by anemia of the 
brain caused by the simultaneous and instantaneous severance of the carotid 
arteries with a sharp instrument. 

What comment have you to make as to that method in complying 
with the rendering of the animal insensible to pain ? 

Mr. Esupavuen. It is my understanding that this law, as others 
which have been proposed, makes an exception to any method of 
slaughter or of rendering unconscious before slaughter where a par- 
ticular method of handling is required to meet rites of the Jewish 
or any other faith, such as Moslem. I would not consider myself an 
authority to say whether or not such a method was humane or whether 
or not there should be—— 

The Cuairman. Would it be humane? 

That is the question I am asking you. In other words, this excep- 
tion is made to comply with some of the opponents of this bill, as I 
understand it. In your opinion, would that meet the method of 
Seer eneing and handling found to be humane, according to this 

ill? 

Mr. Esupavuenx. I would not consider myself competent to answer 
your question, sir. 

The CuatrMan: I thought you were an expert. 

Mr. EsusAavucH. Not on kosher slaughtering. 

The CuHatrrman. That is why I asked you the question. 

Mr. Esupaven. Mr. Chairman, may I make another point or two? 

Senator Jounson. Proceed. 

Mr. Esusaueu. Turning to hogs: There is some bleeding into the 
brain with nonpenetrator stunning and loss of the brain for food if 
the penetrator is used. In addition there is occasional slight hemor- 
rhage in the diaphragm and abdominal wall, the cause of which is not 
well understood. The abdominal wall is that part of the carcass known 
to the packer as the belly and which is used for bacon. A slight hemor- 
rhage in bacon is certainly objectionable in that it shows a dark spot. 
While it is believed to be due to delay of several minutes between stun- 
ning and bleeding, it has been shown that it does not always occur when 
there is unusual delay and it sometimes occurs when there is no delay. 
Its possible seriousness requires thorough investigation to determine 
its cause and means for its prevention. 

Senator Jounston. In other words, you have to bleed the animal 
shortly afterward if the blood does not circulate and get out; is that 
true? 

Mr. Esupaven. I would hesitate to speak as an authority or physiol- 
ogist. But it is generally conceded that when electric shock, carbon 
dioxide or a stunning blow is applied, there is a sudden increase in 
blood pressure which probably results in the rupture of very small 
blood vessels. It is likely that that occurs in this case. It is possible 
that the rupture of such vessels will not show if the blood pressure is 
relieved by bleeding within a short time, probably not to exceed 2 
minutes. It is not normal procedure to hold cattle in an average plant 
for2 minutes. Thirty seconds is a more likely time. 

Senator Jounston. That is caused from the animal becoming cold: 
The warmness of the blood circulates, but when it gets cold it does not ; 
it doesn’t drain from the body. 
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Mr. Esupavuen. If the animal is stuck, the blood pressure is imme- 
diately relieved and any leakage of the vessels would not then leak into 
the meat itself. 

That has been my explanation in my own mind. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t it really the stoppage of the heart? If you 
stop the pump the blood will stop circulating. 

Mr. emg It will certainly bleed less if the heart action is 
stopped. 

ae is a new stunning tool which is being worked upon, powered 
by compressed air. This has been tried on a small basis and it is ex- 
pected will soon be ready for large-scale tests. 

This is a tool manufactured by the Thor Power Tool Co. of Chicago. 
It has a penetrating bolt which is forced out by air at 200 pounds 
pressure delivered into the base of the handle. 

This is a heavy tool. It is expected that the final instrument will 
be considerably lighter. It will be handled in this way [indicating] 
and the penetrating shaft would be released by contact with the ani- 
mal’s head. It would extend itself approximately 214 inches and then 
withdraw. 

A second contact would result in another extension of this tool. 
This is, I repeat, still a test instrument. Small-scale tests have been 
made. It is hoped that within a very short time this can be tried in 
large packer plants. 

The Cuarrman. That will require a compressor for operation? 

Mr. Esupaucn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What is the cost of that instrument ? 

Mr. Esupauau. I have heard no price. It is still a test tool and 
I doubt if any price has yet been set up. 

During the late 1920’s work of the American Meat Institute was 
concentrated on electrical stunning methods. During the war years 
all effort was directed toward war needs. In recent years considera- 
tion has been given to a number of methods for rendering animals 
unconscious before bleeding and concussion stunning appeared to offer 
more promise for early accomplishment. 

Developments in the stunning field have been greatest in the last 2 
years, and this is a method applicable to very small- and medium- 
sized plants as well as to the large plants, with minimum new invest- 
ment cost. 

There is more work to be done in its application to small calves, 
lambs, and hogs, but this work is now under way in plants of the 
American Meat Institute. 

Mr. Avams. Mr. Eshbaugh told you about the various methods of 
slaughtering which are being used and tried out. I would like to 
comment briefly on S. 1497, the bill presently before this committee. 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would also comment on H. R. 8308. 

Mr. Apams. This includes that bill. We agree with the statement 
of objectives found in section 1. We believe in slaughtering and 
handling of livestock by humane methods. I think that nearly every- 
one favors humaneness. I don’t know of anyone who doesn’t. 

One difficulty is that what is and what is not humane may not be 
easily determined. I do not say this frivolously or out of any desire to 
use obstructionist tactics. On the contrary, I believe this is one of the 
principal points to be considered. I do not know what is humane, and 
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among those who might be expected to be best qualified in this field 
there are serious differences of opinion. 

I have here a copy of a report recently issued by the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture concerning a survey which it made 
of slaughtering methods used in that State. To emphasize the point 
I am making I would like to quote 2 or 3 sentences from this report. 
The first has to do with electrical stunning. The supporters of legis- 
lation to regulate slaughtering methods have been quite vocal in their 
endorsement of electrical stunning. Here is what the Wisconsin re- 
port says: 


The university veterinary science department feels that electrical stunning, 
if applied correctly, does an adequate job, however, may not be as humane as 
some people believe. 


The report in another place says: 


There is some evidence that this method adversely affects the quality of the 
meat. 

However, the point I want to illustrate is that the determination of 
humaneness is not a simple matter. In discussing what is described 


as the shackling-and-bleeding method of slaughter, the Wisconsin re- 
port states : 


According to the University of Wisconsin veterinary science department, bleed- 
ing isa very painless way of slaughtering. 

It concludes : 

In general it would appear that shackling and bleeding under the present 
procedure is satisfactory in slaughtering swine, calves, sheep, and poultry. 

Please understand that I am not advocating this method nor any 
other method. What I am saying is that the people who might be 
expected to know most about the subject are not in agreement, and 
for that reason the American Meat Institute cannot support legislation 
such as the bill before this committee. I am referring to S. 1497 and 
H. R. 8308. 

I would like to submit for inclusion in the record an official copy of 
the report made by the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 

(The report is as follows :) 
AFFIDAVIT 


I, D. N. McDowell, director of the State Department of Agriculture of the 


State of Wisconsin, hereby certify that the attached mimeographed copy of a 
report entitled “Humane Survey on Slaughter Methods” is a true copy of the 
report submitted to the 1957 Wisconsin Legislature pursuant to its Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 75A. 

Dated at Madison, Wis., this 24th day of April 1958. 

[SEAL] 


D. N. McDowELL, 
Director, State Department of Agriculture of the State of Wisconsin. 


HuMANE SuRVEY ON SLAUGHTER METHODS BY WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


To the honorable the Legislature: 


Joint Resolution No. 75A, which was adopted by the 1957 Legislature, re. 
quested the State department of agriculture to study, from the humane stand- 
point, present methods of slaughtering livestock and poultry in Wisconsin and 
report its findings to the legislature. 

Field representatives of the division of animal health, State department of 
agriculture, examined the slaughtering methods at 160 slaughtering establish- 
ments in Wisconsin. The survey included approximately 25 percent of the 
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established slaughtering locations in the State. Selection was made on the 
basis of size and geographical location so that a representative sampling of 
methods of slaughtering throughout the State would be obtained. 
We are herewith submitting information on killing methods used by slaughter- 
ing establishments in Wisconsin and our conclusion with respect thereto. 
Respectfully, 
STaTe DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
D. N. McDow.eEtt, Director. 


Cuart I.—Number and species of animals slaughtered 


[160 slaughtering establishments contacted] 


Total ani- Average 

mals're- | Number handled 

| ceived per plants per year 
year 


142 6, 
119 9, 
26, 


118 
56 1 
40 379, 


1 Based on estimates of plant operators. 
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Slaughtering methods used in plants contacted 


CHART II. CATTLE CHART IV. SWINE—continued 
Number Number 
Method: of plants | Method—Continued of plants 
Captive bolt Stunning hammer 
Shooting Shackle and bleed 
Stunning hammer_—_-.______- Electric stunning 
Kosher kill 


CHART V. SHEEP 


CHART III. CALVES Number 


Method: of plants 
Method: of plants 


Stunning hammer 
Shackle and bleed 
Electric stunning 


Kosher kill CHART VI. POULTRY 


CHART IV. SWINE Method: 


Shackle and bleed 
Method: Electric stunning 
Captive bolt 
Shooting 


METHODS OF SLAUGHTERING LIVESTOCK 


On the following pages are outlined the various methods used for slaughtering 
livestock and poultry in Wisconsin. 


Captive bolt. Blectric shock. 
Shooting (rifle .22 long). Carbon dioxide. 
Stunning hammer. Kosher kill. 
Shackle and bleed. 


CAPTIVE BOLT METHOD OF STUNNING LIVESTOCK 


There are various types of captive-bolt stunners manufactured at the present 
time. Captive-bolt stunners operate on the principle of a cartridge firing a 
hammer which stuns the animal. 

This method of stunning livestock is used at the present time in some Wis- 
consin slaughtering establishments. On picture 1 in the following pages you 
will see the Remington humane stunner. This stunner retails for $220 and 
cartridges can be purchased for about $5 per hundred. 

The Kerner Schutzmache, caliber 9 millimeter, humane stunner used in 
Europe is displayed on picture 2. 

Picture 3 shows an animal after being stunned by this humane stunner. 

Plants using some of these types of stunners are well satisfied and felt that 
they were a definite improvement over the stunning hammer. Other plants 
felt that additional work was still necessary in perfecting an acceptable captive- 
bolt stunner. 

SHOOTING 


A 22-gage rifle using a long cartridge is the usual weapon used in shooting 
livestock. In picture 1 you will see part of such a weapon. The rifle is usually 
held within 6 inches of the animal’s head. 

In pictures 2 and 3 you will see two shooting pits. The animals are shot in 
the pit, immediately hoisted out and bled. 

The slaughtering of livestock by this method seems satisfactory at all plants 
visited. 

STUNNING HAMMER 


The stunning hammer is used for slaughtering cattle, calves, swine, and sheep. 
This method is used in both large and small slaughtering establishments. 

In using this method of stunning swine it was found that it was quite often 
necessary to hit the animal more than once. However, in general this method 
appeared to be satisfactory in stunning animals for slaughter. Pictures dis- 
playing stunning operations appear on the following pages. 
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SHACKLING AND BLEEDING METHOD OF SLAUGHTER 


The shackling and bleeding method of slaughtering is primarily used for 
ealves, swine, sheep, and poultry. According to the University of Wisconsin 
veterinary science department, bleeding is a very painless way of slaughtering. 
Many animals which are slaughtered by bleeding are quite normal, actually 
eating feed until they reach a state of unconsciousness due to the loss of blood. 

Nearly all poultry and many of the swine are slaughtered by the above 
method. At all plants visited livestock was shackeled by having a chain placed 
around the animal’s leg. It was rumored that at some plants, calves are placed 
on hooks around the wall and bled. During our survey no evidence of this 
practice was found. This procedure would definitely be an inhumane method 
of slaughtering calves. 

In general it would appear that shackling and bleeding under the present 
procedure is satisfactory in slaughtering swine, calves, sheep and poultry. On 
the following pages are various pictures which show some of the phases of 
shackling and bleeding livestock during slaughter. 


ELECTRIC STUNNING 


At the present time one plant in Wisconsin, Paulus Market, Cedarburg, Wis., 
is using the electric stunning method in slaughtering livestock. This method of 
stunning livestock is used quite extensively in Europe. 

The electric stunner used by the Paulus Market is a Schermer-Karlsruke 
which costs around $200 in New York. This instrument uses 80 voits applied 
to an animal 10 to 12 seconds and the animal is stunned approximately 3 min- 
utes. This particular electric stunner is used for calves, swine, and sheep. 
Mr. Paulus stated that it was not quite large enough for cattle and did not 
do an adequate job. 

The university veterinary science department feels that electric stunning, if 
applied correctly, does an adequate job, however, may not be as humane as some 
people believe. This is the view of people who have studied animals which 
have not been adequately stunned by the electrical method. 

Some packers also feel that possibly animals do not bleed as well when 
electrically stunned as if they were stunned in a different method. At the 


present time not too much information is available on this method of stunning 
animals. Available data is inclusive as to whether this method is more humane 
than other methods more frequently used. There is some evidence that this 
method adversely affects the quality of the meat. 


CARBON DIOXIDE IMMOBILIZATION OF ANIMALS FOR SLAUGHTER 


At the present time the method of stunning livestock with carbon dioxide 
is not used in Wisconsin. Some plants which are studying this method feel 
that it would be an economic advantage to them to use carbon dioxide. 

The carbon dioxide method is used by some plants in this country and a 
number of plants in Burope. Swine and poultry can be immobilized with carbon 
dioxide, thus making them easier to handle resulting in reduced possible 
carcass damage caused by struggling animals and poultry. 

It appears that this method of stunning would be rather difficult for some 
small plants. The lowest initial cost to put this type of stunning method in 
operation would be around $40,000. The cost to operate such a method would 
range from 5 to 8 cents per pig. At the present time the Jones Dairy Farm, 
Mr. Hd Jones, manager, Fort Atkinson, Wis., is contemplating the possible use 
of this method. This method is also under study at Oscar Mayer at Madison. 

If this method of stunning is used in the future by some of the larger 
slaughtering establishments in Wisconsin and is found to be practical, it un- 
doubtedly will gain favor with other slaughtering establishments large enough 
to make the necessary investment. 


KOSHER KILLING OF POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK 


Animals and poultry at certain plants are slaughtered under the rites of the 
Jewish religion. This method of slaughtering is referred to as kosher slaughter. 
When animals are kosher slaughtered, the bleeding of the animals is done 
by a representative of the Jewish church. The animal is not stunned prior to 
ae This method in many respects is very similar to that of shackling and 
eeding. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION 


Apart from humane consideration, slaughterers have found that it is more 
economical to kill livestock by humane methods. Research at the University of 
Missouri demonstrates that animals under excess stress before slaughtering can 
produce dark cutting meat. Cattle used in testing were excited many times over 
a 24-hour period. They showed an increased secretion of adrenalin which 
brought about body reactions resulting in dark cutting carcasses. 

The actual method of killing livestock was similar, both in large and small 
slaughtering plants. Most of the small plants slaughter livestock immediately 
upon arrival. This was usually due to the reason that small plants have no 


facilities for holding livestock. Also, in most cases the livestock was shipped 
over shorter distances. 

Some of the large plants held livestock for a period of time. Usually these 
plants do have some facilities for holding cattle and swine. Larger plants 
quite often receive cattle and swine over a greater area resulting in more assem- 
bling and transit before slaughter. Some slaughtering establishments feel that 
if they hold and feed the animals for 3 to 4 days, superior carcass cuts will be 
offered to the consumer. 


Calves and poultry are usually slaughtered immediately after arrival at the 
killing plant. During our survey we received complaints that calves were hooked 
by the tendons and shackled to the wall prior to killing in some of the small 
slaughtering establishments. We found no evidence of this practice nor could 
complaining parties name specific plants following this method. 

We believe that the methods of killing livestock and poultry now used in 
Wisconsin are adequate and humane. Further, slaughterers are providing ade- 
quate feed and water for animals held at their yards. 

Mr. Apams. To return to the bill, section 2 specifies that a slaugh- 
ter method shall be deemed humane if it renders an animal insensible 
to pain by a single blow or gunshot. We are not certain of the mean- 
ing of the phrase “insensible to pain.” We do not know how such a 
determination can be made. 

Is an animal which is frightened suffering pain? Does “insensible 
to pain” mean the same thing as “unconscious”? These are some of 
the questions which are troubling us and to which we do not know 
the answers. The “single blow or gunshot” also causes us some con- 
cern. I have been told by men who are familiar with plant opera- 
tions, and I think Mr. Eshbaugh will support me on this, that there 
is no method known today which will stun every animal with a 
single blow or gunshot. The first method which is prescribed as 
impossible to achieve. 

so defined as humane are “electrical, chemical, or other means 
that is rapid and effective.” How rapid and how effective the method 
would have to be would have to be determined through the exercise 
of human judgment, presumably that of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. As pointed out, there presently are some differences of opinion 
in this field. 

In section 3 of the bill, all agencies of the Federal Government 
would be prohibited from purchasing any livestock products pro- 
duced or processed by a slaughterer or processor which in all of its 
plants did not handle and slaughter all livestock by approved 
methods. We are not sure what the term “livestock products” is 
intended to include. No doubt it is intended to include meat and 
meat food products. If it is intended to go further and include such 
items as glue, tennis rackets, and leather upholstery, we believe that 
administration will present some serious problems. 

Even if it were construed to include only meat and meat food 
products, we don’t see how this provision can be practically admin- 
istered. Suppose, for example, that a slaughterer uses more than one 
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blow to stun a particular animal, thereby placing himself in violation 
of section 2. 

It appears that under section 3, he may be precluded from selling 
any products processed in any of his plants to the Federal Govern- 
ment. How long he would be placed under this penalty is not clear. 
Under section 3, each Government supplier would be required to 

rovide a certificate of eligibility, based on compliance with the law. 

any of the items the Government buys are processed to a rather 
high degree, and we wonder how the identity of humanely slaughtered 
products could be maintained where the raw materials passed through 
several different hands. If I am a meat canner, and I purchase beef 
trimmings, I may have difficulty in establishing whether they came 
from an animal that was slaughtered by a prescribed method, and 
the Government agency purchasing my product might be expected to 
have similar difficulty. However, I would be expected to provide a 
certificate which might subject me to penalties if found to be in- 
accurate. 

The identification prescribed in section 4 (c) would presumably aid 
in determining compliance in the case of carcasses. When carcasses 
have been cut up or ground up, it appears that the identifying marks 
would be lost. Also, while the bill does not make this point clear, it 
seems that the Meat Inspection Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture might be given the responsibility for the identification pro- 
cedure. 

As this committee appreciates, the Meat Inspection Division has 
been placed under a severe handicap in the last several years because 
of lack of funds. The bill before us carries no appropriation for its 
administration, and we believe it might adversely affect the ability of 
the Department to carry out its present responsibilities under the 
Meat Inspection Act. 

We believe a committee to advise the Secretary of Agriculture with 
respect to slaughtering methods might have some merit. We suggest, 
however, that as the committee is proposed in section 5, it would not 
necessarily include personnel who are well qualified to deal with re- 
search procedures. If the committee would be expectd to inquire 
into the subject of pain, it might be well to include a physiologist, a 
pathologist, and a toxicologist. 

It is our belief that this bill would greatly restrict the competitive 
bidding on Federal meat contracts, would result in increased costs 
to the Govensenast and disrupt the marketing of livestock. The claim 
has been made that only the large companies would be required to 
change their slaughtering methods. Actually, the bill would prevent 
a small company from ever selling to the Federal Government unless 
it incurred the substantial expense necessary to change all of its meth- 
ods of slaughter on all species. 

Mr. Eshbaugh’s testimony has indicated to you that progress is 
being made in this field, and the very fact that certificates for adop- 
tion of new methods have been awarded to so many packers is proof 
that the meatpacking industry is sincere when it says it wishes to 
improve all methods. It seems to us that a slaughtering method to be 
satisfactory should meet three tests: 

First, it should be economical, both from the standpoint of the live- 
stock producer and the consumer of meat. If the costs are so excessive 
so that either or both are penalized, then it is not satisfactory. 
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Second, it must be acceptable from a health standpoint. It is ab- 
solutely essential that the food product be wholesome and fit for human 
consumption. We believe that both of these objectives have been met 
in the slaughtering methods which the United States Department of 
Agriculture has found acceptable in federally inspected plants. Of 
course, many other plants employ the same atheda. 

Finally, a slaughtering mated should be humane. As pointed out, 
there are some differences of opinion as to what is humane, and the 
industry is making a sincere effort to develop those methods which 
will be accepted as humane by the persons best qualified to judge, and 
at oo time meet the other two essentials of any slaughtering 
method. 

We fear that one adverse effect of this bill would be to cause proces- 
sors who would be compelled to adopt the methods prescribed by the 
Government to play it safe and that voluntary efforts to bring about 
further improvement would be stifled. 

It is our conviction that legislation of this type will not bring about 
the desired result. We do favor continued effort in this field, and if 
legislation is thought necessary our position is to endorse the approach 
of S. 1213, which would encourage research. 

Comments have been made concerning the activities of the American 
Meat Institute in connection with this legislation. Since we believe it 
to be unsound, we have said so, and we have expressed our views to 
others whom we thought would be interested. Certainly the support- 
ers of the legislation have taken every means to do the same sort of 
thing. However, we have not said that the bill covered practices on 
farms, and did not intend to give that impression. We naturally have 
raised some questions whether farm practices would come under 
scrutiny next, and that does seem to present a possibility. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Senator Jounston. We certainly thank you for coming before us 
this morning. 

Our next witness is Rabbi Isaac Lewin, professor at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, you have a mighty long statement. We 
have quite a few witnesses to be heard. 

Mr. Lewin. I will read only part. 
The Cuarrman. I wonder if you would highlight it for us. 
Mr. Lewin. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI ISAAC LEWIN, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My name is Isaac 
Lewin. I am a rabbi, a member of the executive committee of the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada, and 
professor of history at Yeshiva University in New York. 

I am appearing before this committee on behalf of the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada, the oldest and 
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largest organization of orthodox rabbis in the world. The union num- 
bers, among its members, the world’s greatest authorities in the field 
of Talmudic learning—men whose judgment on questions of Jewish 
law and ritual is unquestioningly followed by the Jewish community 
both within and without the United States. 

I am authorized also to speak today on behalf of the following na- 
tional American Jewish organizations who join in this statement: 

Agudas Israel World Organization, American section; Agudas 
Chabad Lubavitch; Agudath Israel of America; Poale Agudath Israel 
of America; Rabbinical Alliance of America; Rabbinical Board of 
Greater New York; Religious Zionists of America (“Mizrachi” and 
“Hapoel Hamizrachi”) ; 

Union of Grand Rabbis. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am convinced that the groups which 
I represent, and the important rabbinical and lay orthodox groups 
which will be heard separately, represent the overwhelming majority 
of American Jewry. thnsie that separately this committee has re- 
ceived also a statement of the American Jewish Committee, an im- 
portant organization in America which is well known, supporting us, 
or rather supporting the viewpoint taken by us, and opposing this 
bill. 

I would like also to say that Jews over the entire world are now 
deeply alarmed about this situation in America. And I would like 
to note that this bill, S. 1497, identical with H. R. 8308, passed by the 
House of Representatives on February 4, 1958, is of utmost importance 
to the religious Jewish community in America, in that it directly af- 
fects the Jewish religious method of slaughtering animals for food, 
shehitah. 

It is our opinion that this bill, if enacted, would make the Jewish 
method of slaughtering animals virtually impossible in the United 
States. Consequently, it would constitute a grave infringement of 
religious freedom. 

1e fact that such legislation is now even being considered by Con- 
gress is an unexpected blow to the many citizens of America who are 
observant Jews. We have never anticipated that it would be necessary 
for representatives of the rabbinate to come before Congress and de- 
fend the right of Jewish citizens to live according to the dictates of 
their religion. Directly and indirectly attempts to outlaw the Jewish 
religious method of slaughtering animals have been made in Euro- 
pean countries; but we had always felt certain that such schemes, 
if suggested in this country, would be summarily rejected. 

Unfortunately, cloaked as a heart-tugging plea for humaneness to 
animals—a principle which all of civilized humanity adopts and which 
is particularly dear to the Jewish religion—as I will prove later in 
this statement—under the guise of such universally-appealing con- 
cepts, the outlawing of shehitah is now being attempted in the United 
States. We do not doubt the sincere intentions of the Members of 
Congress who sponsored this legislation. We must, however, em- 
phatically oppose S. 1497 on the grounds that it is bound to violate 
the religious freedom of Jews in America. 

I have a chapter in my statement called Analysis of the bill and I 
prove in this statement—I won’t read it—that while section 2 (b), 
which you quoted before, gives permission for shehitah, nevertheless 
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practically it will be made impossible because only the cut is being 
mentioned in section 2 (b) of the bill which is before you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Section 2 (a) has five expressions as far as the handling and 
slaughter of animals are concerned. 

If you will look at section 2 (a) you will find there an expression 
of shackling, hoisting, throwing, casting, and cutting. Only cutting 
is permitted—only the cut is permitted in section 2 (b). The four 
other expressions—shackling, hoisting, throwing, and casting—do 
not appear. 

I prove in this chapter, on the basis of statements of the Department 
of Agriculture, and also on the basis of the report of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House, which accompanied the bill, that the 
intention is that they do want to exclude all the handling of animals 
from this permission granted to the Jewish method of slaughtering. 
Therefore, it is beyond any doubt that in case this bill would be en- 
acted, shehitah, our Jewish method, would be impossible. I of course 
assume—— 

The Cuarrman. Do you describe your method in your statement? 

Mr. Lewrn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I want that for the record. 

Mr. Lewrn. I describe it in the third chapter of my statement, the 
method, in order to show that it is a religious function, how pre- 
cisely it must be done, how impossible it is to call any part of this 
function inhumane because it is just the opposite. And I have also 
included in the statement the new, very recent statement of Prof. H. 
H. Dukes, professor of veterinary physiology and head of the depart- 
ment of the New York State Veterinary College, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, at Ithaca, dated March 26, 1957. I want to read to you this 
statement, because it will answer you if any doubts have been raised 
as far as the humaneness of shehitah, as well as the testimony of ex- 

erts of the entire world, England, Australia recently, Germany, even 
in Switzerland, all the experts have said that this method is the most 
humane method in the world. Professor Dukes now has undertaken 
a thorough study during the last 2 years of this matter. This is a 

hotostatic copy of his statement which I would like to present. It is 
included in my statement. 

The Cuarmman. This statement will be placed in the record at this 
point in connection with this testimony. 

(The statement follows :) 


SHEHITAH SLAUGHTER 


I have seen more than 100 cattle and a large number of sheep and calves 
slaughtered by shehitah, the Jewish method of slaughter. The observations 
were made in several slaughterhouses, two of them large establishments in New 
York City. 

In my opinion the method is humane. This opinion is based on (1) detailed 
observation of the method in all its aspects, and (2) careful observation of the 
animals before, during, and after the cutting of the throat. The visual observa- 
tions have been supported by the making of several motion pictures, some of 
them in slow motion. 

The cutting of the throat in shehitah is done with a large, very sharp knife 
with an edge of great smoothness. The incision is a very large one, quickly 
and skillfully made by the ritual slaughterer. Among the structures of the neck 
that are severed are the carotid arteries and the jugular veins. An immediate 
outpouring of great quantities of blood occurs from the heart ends of the severed 
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vessels. In most cases there is very little bleeding from the head ends of the 
severed vessels. 


In my opinion the suddenness and the magnitude of the hemorrhage almost 
immediately reduce the blood flow through the cerebral vessels to the point 
where consciousness would no longer be possible. It is most unlikely that con- 
sciousness would be maintained by the small blood flow through the vertebral 
arteries (which are not severed by the cut but which in ruminants supply 


little blood to the brain anyway). It should be pointed out that consciousness 
does not necessarily imply pain. 


The cutting of the throat is done so quickly and skillfully that the feeling of 
pain as a result of the cut is improbable. At the most, any pain felt would 


be momentary, for the animal must quickly pass into unconsciousness from 
inadequate blood supply to the brain. 

The contractions of the muscles of the animals, including struggling and 
sometimes convulsive movements, following the cut have nothing to do with 
consciousness or pain. They are caused by the action of nerve centers in 
the brain stem and spinal cord, levels of the nervous system below the cerebral 
cortex. These centers are at first excited by the lack of blood supply and send 
out nerve impulses to the muscles they govern. The reaction of these nerve 


centers to lack of blood supply and oxygen is well known to physiologists and 
in no way concerned with consciousness and pain. 


An uninformed person watching the reactions of an animal dying from severe 
hemorrhage could draw erroneous conclusions with respect to consciousness and 
pain. The correct interpretation of the reactions requires fundamental knowl- 


edge of the anatomy and physiology of the animal, particularly as applied to 
the circulation, respiration, and nervous system. 


Many physiologists and veterinarians in past years have declared that in 
their opinion shehitah slaughter is humane. I join in this assertion. 


H. H. DUKEs, 
Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Head of Department, New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Marcu 26, 1957. 


Mr. Lewrn. I would like to mention that Professor Dukes 2 weeks 
ago suggested to the Institute of Religious Jewry in America, a new 
report, a very scientifically phrased report—I didn’t bring it with 
me—and I have two sentences which are of extreme importance and I 


would like to quote them. They are also included in my statement: 
He said, 


It can be concluded that the rate in fall of pressure in the artery is such that 
within 2 seconds the pressure has dropped to approximately one-third of its 
normal value. This is presumably below the level necessary to maintain 


consciousness. 

Senator, I might venture to say that there is no other method of 
slaughter known which produces unconsciousness within 2 seconds. 
There is no other method known. It is only the Jewish method. 

I have in my statement a chapter on other methods advocated by 
S. 1497. You have rightly asked the previous witness about the 
three different aspects of section 2 (a). You have asked about the 
single blow and gunshot, and you have, in my statement, a clear 
answer. There is no such method which could guarantee that with 
one single blow or gunshot the animal will be stunned. There are 
cases, but not all. 

As far as the electric stunner is concerned, I have here a whole 
scientific elaboration. I worked on publishing a book on this. It is 
beyond any doubt that electric stunning is neither humane nor 
practical. And you have here a lengthy statement by a British 
professor and then by some German professors, George Magnus, and 
Walter Jacobi, who show that electric stunning does not produce 
unconsciousness. 
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The animal being immobilized by it, according to all scientific 
evidence, is conscious. If the animal is ‘conscious, of course there is 
no stunning. Besides this when the animal has been stunned elec- 
trically there are lesions in the lungs and other organs of the ani- 
mals. It cannot be determined at the medical post mortem inspection 
whether these lesions are due to sickness or to electric stunning 

It might be possible in a lengthy operation to ascertain t Lis, but 
the physician who has the medical examination of the carcass of the 
animal finds it impossible. Therefore, the Department of Agricul- 
ture in America has rejected this method as a stunning method. 

As far as the chemical method is concerned, it is far from even an 
attempted scientific evaluation. It consists of the procedure described 
to you. The animals are conveyed through a tunnel where they 
are subjected to carbon dioxide gas and then there are two dangers. 
First of all, underexposure of gas, which doesn’t produce unconscious- 
ness; and overexposure which causes death by asphyxiation, and 
therefore consumption of meat coming from such methods is abso- 
lutely unhealthy. I would like to mention something very important. 
About 10 years ago the American Meat Institute, as far as I have 
found from the literature, suggested experiments in the use of gas to 
the representatives of the humane association as a means of inducing 
unconsciousness in livestock. 

The Humane Association unequivocally rejected chemical stunning 
as definitely inhumane, which shows how these gentlemen feel about 
this. 

We can very well understand the opposition of the Department of 
Agriculture to humane slaughter legislation. In order to enforce 
such legislation, the Department must know of available methods that 
meet. the criteria set up by the bill. No such methods now exist. 

Other than the Jewish method, recognized by all leading experts 
as truly humane, no available stunning method can be scientifically 
judged as humane and practical. This entire question is the result 
of highly charged emotional propaganda disseminated by the societies 
for humaneness to animals ‘iii consciously avoid their gaze from the 
other flagrant cruelties perpetrated on animals, and wage a bitter 
battle on the sc ientifically insupportable, though fundamentally ap- 
pealing, ground of preventing cruel slaughter. 

There are many aspects of brutal treatment of animals which 
rather deserve the attention of the humane societies. Let me present 
only a few examples. 

Hunting causes immeasurable needless suffering to animals. Poor 
shots often maim wild animals, and the trapped beasts are usually 
exposed to excruciating pain. 

Castration was mentioned here, and is often perpetrated by an in- 
sufferably severe operation; cattle are branded with a hot iron for 
identification, often repeatedly; horned cattle have their horns re- 
moved early in life; lambs have their tails cut off for sanitary reasons; 
unweaned calves are deprived of food for long periods of time in 
transit and market places; rings are forced into hogs’ noses to prevent 
rooting; portions of ears are cut away for identification. 

It is to these terrible situations that the Senate should turn its atten- 
ion, and not to S. 1497, a bill with no justification in reason and no 
effect in practice. This bill calls for methods that in reality aim to 
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satisfy the conscience pangs of the viewer of animal slaughter, in- 
stead of approaching the problem from the view of minimizing the 
pain of the animal itself. 

I have another chapter in my statement on the detrimental conse- 
quences of electrical and chemical stunning on the health of the meat 
consumer. I quote a recent letter of April 23, 1958, by Mr. Richard- 
son, Acting Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in which he 
wrote to you, Mr. Chairman, about this aspect of the whole problem. 

The meat coming from stunned animals by chemical or electrical 
methods is absolutely questionable as far as health is concerned. 

And I have, also, a chapter on the economic consequences of S. 1497. 

This bill, if enacted, will cause very serious economic disturbances 
within the United States. The individual consumer will find himself 
paying a higher price for meat, which will most probably be segregated 
into three categories: (@) Meat coming from slaughterhouses with 
“humane” methods; (4) meat originating from abattoirs using the 
religious method; and (¢) meat from slaughterhouses where “inhu- 
mane” methods are used. 

The United States Government will, according to S. 1497, be re- 
stricted in its discretion to buy meats for the Army. No wonder then 
that the Department of the Army has officially asked the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, in its letter of April 8, 1958, to 
make this bill inapplicable to the purchases of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Senator Symineton. May I interrupt the witness? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I had a dentist appointment and I have to be 
on the floor shortly. Therefore, I would like to ask a question at this 
point. 

The CHatrman. Proceed. 

Senator Symrneron. We had extensive testimony yesterday that 
humane slaughter bills had been passed in many other countries of 
the world. Are they all passed despite your opposition ? 

Mr. Lewry. Yes, sir. We always, in every country in which we 
could raise our opposition, we did it. And I must say that in several 
countries the governments and the population have come already to 
the conviction that the bills are not justified. 

You have in the files here a statement that in Denmark, for in- 
stance, electrical stunning has been suspended for quite a while. The 
electrical stunning is the most popular method used in England and 
in other countries. You see what science has to say about electrical 
stunning. Science today rejects electrical stunning and in the coun- 
tries where the electrical stunning was introduced you have the 
reaction. 

And other methods are definitely questionable. There is no method 
in fact, outside of the Jewish method, which has been proved for 2,000 
years, and as Professor Dukes of Cornell University states, today it is 
the most humane method ; you have no other miethiod. 

Senator Symrneton. When was your method of slaughtering ani- 
mals first started ? 

Mr. Lewrn. When was it first in operation ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Mr. Lewin. It is a Biblical precept. 
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Senator Symrineton. What year would that be? 

Mr. Lewin. About 2,500 years. The Bible says you shall slaughter 
“As I commanded you,” said God to Moses. 

Senator Symrneron. I am only asking for information. You men- 
tioned some of these other cruel approaches to animals, other thin 
that are done to their ears, castration, and so forth. If that could 
= with less pain to the animal you would be for that, would you 
not 

Mr. Lewrn. We would not be, because we feel it cannot be done 
without pain to the animal. We are prohibited by Jewish law to do 
any pain. I have a special chapter, Senator, in which I show from 
the time of Moses through the Talmud to the Middle Ages, they have 
expressed themselves unequivocably 

istien Symrineron. I know that there has been some reasonable 
progress even in the last 50 years about operating on people. It is 
less painful because of anesthesia and so forth. Couldn’t there have 
been some change in the 2,500 years with respect to animals that would 
be acceptable to your church? Again, I am only asking for 
information. 

Mr. Lewin. We strongly believe the divine precepts and divine 
commands of God have not yet been surmounted and have not been 
surpassed by any human knowledge. On the contrary, what modern 
scientists have today said is mostly confirming the basic ideas in the 
Scriptures, and this is one of the aspects of this divine character of 
document which to you is probably as holy as it is to me. 

Senator Symrneron. I completely respect your position about the 
Bible. 

Mr. Lewin. Thank you. 

Senator Symrneton. It does seem to me that there have been im- 
provements in the handling of pain in the last 25 years in other parts 
of our civilization and I just wondered if you hadn’t thought that 
there had been some possible improvements in the handling of animals. 

Mr. Lewin. Whatever is possible we are doing during the cen- 
turies to bring improvements about—this is what we have been told 
to do—our sages in the Talmud and in the later period have always 
said we have within the framework of the Bible and within the frame- 
work of the commands which have been set, we are entitled to do 
whatever is possible. 

Senator Symineton. We had a statement that said your work is 
done with sharp instruments and so forth? 

Mr. Lewrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I am sure that is true, especially if that is 

art of what is important from the standpoint of the teaching of the 
Bible. We had quite a little testimony yesterday about it being done 
without having the right instruments. 

Mr. Lewin. The Jewish method ? 

Senator Symineton. No. Not in anything that you control, but 
chasing steers around, clubbing them and so forth. In fact, we had 
some pictures showing where the animals appeared to be in a great 
degree of pain. I wonder how this can be prevented. I know the 
things that you control would be right. But we had a lot of evidence 
here yesterday with respect to, for example, hogs being thrown into 
scalding water alive, and also cattle being hit with a hammer in the 
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wrong place or too lightly so they had to be hit quite a little more, 
and their eyes knocked out and so forth. 

What would you do in a case like that? 

Mr. Lewrn. I am professor of Yeshiva University, and the scien- 
tific field is my field. I have here my colleagues from the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis who are practicing. If you wish information on 
this situation in the slaughter houses, I would call on them. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I will be back this afternoon. 
If this eminent witness will have the gentlemen available then, I 
would like to ask a couple of questions along that line, if the Chair 
ere 

he CHarrmMan. We have quite a few witnesses. I don’t know 
when we will reach him. I can’t give you the exact hour. 

Senator Symineron. I will be back. 

The CxHarrmMan. I am supposed to be at 2 other meetings this 
morning, and 2 this afternoon, and I have chosen this. So I am in 
the same fix as you are, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. I know you are, sir. What time do you plan 
to start this afternoon ? 

The Cuarrman. I expect to go on until about a quarter of one and 
start again at two, because we have quite a list of witnesses here. 

Mr. Lewrn. I will place myself at your disposal, Senator. 

The CHarman. Proceed. 

Mr. Lewrn. I would like to say a few words on this economic aspect 
of the problem. There is no doubt, in our opinion, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is right in asking for an exemption. They said they 
want to be eliminated from the bill and the bill should be made in- 
applicable to purchases by the Department of Defense, and about 
the fiscal efforts of the United States Government. 

There is no doubt that this letter stands out as incontrovertible 
representation of the detrimental consequences of S. 1497 on our 
economic life. 

The CuHarrman. If that is eliminated it will kill the bill. 

Mr. Lewin. Certainly. And they want to have it eliminated. 
Therefore, this is excellent proof of the impracticality of the bill. 

Now we have a few words—Senator Symington has already asked 
me before—about the Jewish teachings concerning kindness to ani- 
mals. So that our opposition to S. 1497 will not be misinterpreted 
and we be not accused of opposing humane treatment of animals, 
I should like to review very briefly the position of the Jewish religion 
toward animals. 

When the Sabbath Day was promulgated on Mount Sinai, not only were the 
slave, the maidservant and the stranger remembered, but also the inarticulate 
creatures, the beast of burden and all the other animal workers: “Thou shalt 
not do any work * * * nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thine animals” 
(Deuteronomy 5:14). 

And, lest it be thought that the reason for letting the animals rest was 
in order to allow the master to rest as well, another verse makes it 
clear that the rest is for the animals’ benefit : 


On the seventh day thot. shalt rest, that thine ass and ox may rest (Exodus 
23:12). 
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The laws of Moses teach us that we should be careful not to cause 
animals any distress while they work. Hence the command (Deu- 
teronomy 25: 4) : 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth the corn, 


which means that you shall not allow an animal to suffer by prevent- 
ing it from partaking of the food which it is in the very act of pre- 
paring for your own consumption. 


The Bible said (Exodus 23: 5) : 


If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under its burden, thou shalt 
forbear to pass by him; thou shalt surely release it with him. 

And the Talmud added that this precept is in force whether the 
owner of the weak animal be a Jew or non-Jew, a righteous or a 
wicked man; in any case one must come to its aid (Baba Metzia, 32a). 
This is a basic regulation of Jewish law, included in the legal code— 
Shulchan Aruch (Choshen Hamishpat, art. 272). 

We have other such provisions in the Bible. I don’t want to speak 
too long. 

According to the Jerusalemitic Talmud (Ketuboth, IV: 8), no one 
may buy cattle or poultry unless he has prepared food for the beings 
he is purchasing. The Babylonian Talmud (Berachoth, 40a) states 
that the owner of an animal may not eat before his beast had been 
fed, and bases its regulation on the Biblical passage (Deuteronomy 


11:15): 

And I will give grass in thy fields for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be 
satisfied. 

The sequence of this Biblical quotation shows clearly that it is the 
cattle which must first be fed. 

Talmudic literature says of Moses, the first and greatest leader of 
the Jewish people, that only after he proved his kindness to animals 
did God accept him as His divine messenger to the Jewish people. 
(Midrash Shemoth Rabba 2: 2.) 

The concept of prevention of cruelty to animals is the fundamental 
behind Jewish law’s opposition to hunting of animals for pleasure. 
The Babylonian Talmud (Avoda Sara, 18b) interprets the opening 
words of the Psalms (Blessed is the t man who has not followed the 
advice of the wicked and has not stood in the paths of sinners) as re- 
ferring to those who do not hunt animals. I venture to say that I 
represent here the oldest humane society in the world. The Jewish re- 
ligion is in fact the oldest society for prevention of cruelty to animals. 
2,500 years we are working in this direction. 

According to a standard medieval ethical work, Sefer Chassidim, 
(Book of the Saints)— 


man will be called to account for any pain he has caused an animal; e. g., load- 
ing upon it a burden too heavy for it to carry, or striking it when it cannot move. 


Maimonides, the first and greatest Jewish codifier, and a famed physi- 
cian in his day, in his Guide for the Perplexed, declared the following 
with regard to religious slaughter of animals: 

The commandment concerning the killing of animals is necessary, because the 
natural food of man consists of vegetables and of the flesh of animals; the best 
meat is that of animals permitted to be used as food. No doctor has any doubts 
about this. Since, therefore, the desire of procuring good food necessitates the 
slaying of animals, the law enjoins that the death of the animal should be the 
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easiest. It is not allowed to torment the animal by cutting the throat in a 
clumsy manner, by poleaxing, or by cutting off a limb whilst the animal is alive. 


CONCLUSION 


Our opposition to S. 1497 is based both on its grave implications for 
the Jewish religious method of slaughtering and on the impracticality 
of the legislation. Furthermore, we have reason to fear what the fu- 
ture may , bri ing under such legislation because similar attempts carry 
with them a very sad tr adition. 

In European countries such legislation was regularly the forerun- 
ner for discrimination against the Jewish population. We do not 
mean to imply that history must repeat itself in this country so 
renowned for its fundamental tradition of religious liberty. How- 
ever, the lesson of history is that laws providing for humane slaugh- 
ter, even if armed with guaranties for the Jewish method, have 
resulted in movements against shehitah and against the Jews. 
Though the proposed legislation is not motivated by anti-Semitic 
sentiments, the effect of its passage will undoubtedly be a campaign 
waged by the confused and overzealous against Jewish ritual slaugh- 
ter. Recent developments in England prove this point. 

A law adopted by the British House of Commons on July 28, 1933, 
provided for electric stunning of all animals before slaughter, with 
the clear stipulation that— 
no person shall be liable for any contravention of these provisions in respect of 
the slaughter of any animal slaughtered without the infliction of unnecessary 
suffering by the Jewish method for the food of Jews and by the Mohammedan 
method for the food of Mohammedans. 

The British Humane Societies, once having achieved this humane 
slaughter bill, began a vehement campaign for the abolition of the 
clause on religious slaughter. In 1954 and 1956 bills were already 
introduced in the House of Commons to this effect. 

On December 12, 1956, a vote was taken in the House of Commons. 
One hundred and thirty-two Members voted for a motion leading to 
the prohibition of religious slaughter by Jews and Mohammedans, 
178 voted against it. It is horrifying indeed to learn that such a 
motion was defeated by only a small majority. 

How was it done? In order to create the necessary climate of 
public opinion and to encourage such terrible discrimination against 
Jews and Mohammedans alike, the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the oldest English humane society, published 
a pamphlet entitled “Legalized Cruelty.” I have this pamphlet 
with me. 

On the cover is a drawing of a bearded shohet, armed with a long 
knife, standing near a W einberg pen from which the head of an 
animal protrudes. The Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, in this shameless document. of bigotry, calls for the sti, 
tion of the “gross cruelty perpetrated on ¢ attle sl: aughtered in Gre 
Britain for Jewish and Moslem consumption, and that by dokbacats 
permission of the law.” This demand has been made in regard to 
the Weinberg pen, which those who favor the enactment of S. 1497 
vonsider the ideal solution. I would dare say that our British 
friends are not less civilized or less tolerant than we are. Yet bar- 
barity is something which all of the civilization abhors, and it is far 
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too easy to gather public support in favor of such an emotionally 
charged claim of cruelty, though it be used to disguise the more 
heinous brutality of religious intolerance. An enactment of S. 1497 
presents serious fears indeed. 

And we can find no positive justification for the introduction of such 
legislative commands in the United States. It is paradoxical in the 
extreme, in a country like ours with such a glorious tradition of free- 
dom to propose that humaneness be enforced under the threat of 
criminal penalty. It is legally enforced humaneness which often 
turns out to be most cruel. 

Many other countries, looking to the United States for guidance, 
might understand the passing of S. 1497 to be a green light for the 
introduction of discriminatory regulations against shehitah. In 
America, too, State legislatures will soon find themselves under great 
pressure to introduce restrictions on the Jewish method of slaughter. 
Some action to this effect has already begun. 

The same massive propaganda campaign which has been under- 
taken with the avowed aim of directing an emotional appeal to the 
Members of Congress, so as to pressure them, under the guise of hu- 
manitarianism and on the basis of grossly exaggerated stories about 
cruelty perpetrated in slaughtering animals, to vote for this legisla- 
tion, will soon be directed to State legislators, and possibly continue 
to be aimed at Congress, with the intention of changing this bill and 
further restricting shehitah. 

We sincerely hope that you, Senator, and your committee will re- 
sist the heavy propaganda campaign instituted to enact this uncalled- 
for legislation and reject S. 1497 which must, if passed, only disturb 
the religious feelings, impair the religious practice, and deny the 
religious rights of millions of bona fide, loyal, and honorable citizens 
of the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I can give you assurance that this committee is 
going to go into the matter as far as we can. I want to say that I 
have been a member of the Senate for almost 22 years and I have 
never been pressured so much in my life during my tenure here as a 
Senator as I have on this bill. I hope to go into it as far as possible 
and to get the facts out of it. I know that I received a lot of letters 
from people who I don’t think know the facts. 

In that connection I want to ask you this question: The Rabbinical 
Assembly of America and the Hebrew congregation, which I under- 
stand is a reform group, are, we have been told, in favor of and are 
supporting this measure. Many Senators have been pressured by 
them. 

That group includes the American Jewish Committee and also the 
American Jewish Congress. 

How does the membership of your group compare with the mem- 
bership of the groups I have just mentioned ? 

Mr. Lewrn. Senator, I believe the question should really be an- 
swered by my distinguished colleague. _ 

The CHarRMAN. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Lewrn. I will explain to you. What you said is correct in part. 
The American Jewish Committee are as opposed to the bill, S. 1498 
and S. 8308 as we are. Here you have a copy of the statement of the 
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received from them. They are unequivocally opposed to this bil 
the American Jewish Committee. 

As far as the American Jewish Congress is concerned—— 

The Cuarrman. The American Jewish Committee is a part of the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America ? 

Mr. Lewin. The American Jewish Committee is not a part of any 
Jewish group. It is one of the most important organizations in the 
world, I would say 

The Cuatrman. I was told by very prominent Senators that most 
of the Jewish people are for this bill. 

Mr. Lewin. That is not correct, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. What proportion is for it and what percentage is 
against it? Can you tell methat? It looks as though this bill is going 
to be decided on how many you have on one side as compared to the 
other. 

Mr. Lewin. Would you permit Rabbi Teitz, who is the member of 
the presidium of our union, to answer the question ? 

The Cuarrman, I would like to get the number, if we can. 

State your name for the record. 


American Jewish Committee sent to you, and I have the same copy 
? 





STATEMENT OF RABBI PINCHAS TEITZ, MEMBER OF THE PRE- 
SIDIUM, UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Terrz. My name is Rabbi Pinchas Teitz. I am a member of 
the presidium of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States 
and Canada. 

Senator, and gentlemen, I wish to state that there is no difference 
of opinion among observant Jews which is required to dispell 
The CuatrrMan. What do you mean by “observant Jews” ? 

Mr. Terrz. I will explain it. 

When the bill was before the Congress there was a united front by 
the entire Jewish community. Some were opposed to the bill on re- 
ligious grounds, some on general civil grounds. The bill as finally 
written reached a compromise so that those organizations who were 
opposed to the bill on purely civil grounds were satisfied, but re- 
ligious Jews who are interested in this bill, not from the political 
pant of view, but who feel it may infringe on their religious rights, 

can state that there is not 1 observant Jew—1 Jew who observes the 
dietary laws—who would be in favor of this bill. 

The CuHatrman. How many are there who looks at it from the poli- 
tical standpoint? I would like to know how you are divided. 

There seems to be a division in our own country among the repre- 
sentatives of various groups, and I presume in the last 2 or 3 months, 
I suppose, I feel like I have received 15,000 or 20,000 pieces of mail on 
it, as chairman of this committee, and they all seem to be alike. No 
count has been made and that is probably exaggerated, but there has 
been a flood of mail. 

I would like to know what the division is among the Jewish people, 
as to whether or not this bill should be enacted, in numbers. 

Mr. Terrz. I will giveitto you. Itis very difficult to say in numbers. 
We don’t know how many Jews do observe the dietary laws and how 
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many do not. However, I can state that the number who observe 
dietary laws are increased from day to day because the observance of 
dietary laws is a prerequisite of having a religious home. A Jewish 
home that does not observe the dietary laws is not considered a religious 
home. It was because of a lack of education that many drifted away 
and did not fully appreciate the value of kosher, as we call it, the 
dietary laws. But today with our schools throughout the country, 
their numbers are on the increase. I would say that the overw helming 
majority of Jews in this country observe the dietary laws. 

With regard to agreement or disagreement to this legislation, I 
would like to say the following: Only those Jews who observe the 
dietary laws, who are vitally interested, have a right to express their 
opinion whether they are for the law or against the law as far as the 
Jewish people are concerned. I don’t deny the right to any American 
citizen to express his or her opinion. But then they express their opin- 
ions as Americans, but not as Jewish people, not as religious observing 
people. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean the latter statement, as religious? 

Mr. Terrz. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You are all Americans, I hope ? 

Mr. Terrz. Yes, sir; as religious people. 

I may say that my organization, the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of 
the U nited States and Canada, is considered the highest rabbinical 
tribunal in the world today. And if our body, our rabbinical body, 
should state that a certain product is not permissible according to 
dietary laws, there is no other authority in the world who can disagree 
with that, and those people who observe the dietary laws will adhere to 
the decision of this rabbinical body. As such we feel that we are 
speaking on behalf of all those who observe the dietary laws. 

The CHarrman. This statement to which I have referred, and 
quoted, was made by Mrs. Christine Stevens, who favors this bill; 
that is, the Senate bill, as well as H. R. 8308. I again point to her 
statement that— 


the Rabbinical Assembly of America and the Hebrew congregation, which is 
the reform group, are in favor of and support this measure, as is indicated 
by the letter the gentleman put in the record. Those groups, including the 
American Jewish Committee and the American Jewish Congress, agree with 
the amendment, as the gentleman has it, and they say it makes this a good 
bill. 


You say that the testimony of the American Jewish Committee is 
opposed ¢ 

Mr. Lewry. Unequivocally. 

The Cuarrman. So that Mrs. Stevens must be in error? 

Mr. Lewin. Absolutely. As far as the American Jewish Congress 
is concerned, Senator, I would like to tell you that the American 
Jewish Congress is an organization composed of various organiza- 
tions. I have been spec ific: ally authorized to speak today ; among the 
organizations supporting my statement are the religious Zionists of 
Ameri ica, and then there is the Poale Agullath Isr ael. These two or- 
ganizations are members in the American Jewish Congress. And 
they are unequivocally opposed to the bill. It seems that amongst 
the American members of the Jewish Congress are others who sup- 
port the original idea, but it does not mean that the entire American 
Jewish Congress as an organization composed of various bodies is 
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The CHatrman. Do you know whether or not a resolution was 
passed ? 

Mr, Lewin. To my knowledge there was no resolution passed. The 
American Jewish Committee “passed a resolution against it. And 
this is proven here by the statement which I submit to you now. 
You have undoubtedly received it by mail. This is a copy of an of- 
ficial document. 

The Cuatrman. Do you ask that it be put in the record ? 

Mr. Lewin. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. It will be filed in the record for reference. 
(The document follows :) 





STATEMENT FILED BY 





THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


The American Jewish Committee was organized in 1906 and incorporated 
by special act of the Legislature of the State of New York in 1911. Its charter 
states : 

“The objects of this corporation shall be to prevent the infraction of the 
civil and religious rights of Jews in any part of the world; to render all lawful 
assistance and to take appropriate remedial action in the event of threatened 
or actual invasion or restriction of such rights, or of unfavorable discrimi- 
nation with respect thereto * * *.” 

Jewish tradition and practice for the past 35 centuries have required humane 
treatment of animals. Our Bible imposes numerous restrictions and injunctions 
upon man’s treatment of his domestic beasts of burden. Domestic animals, 
like human beings, must be rested on the Sabbath. The farmer is directed to 
feed and water his livesteck before he sits down to partake of his own food. 
A weak animal is not to be yoked to a stronger beast. The ox, when he is 
working in the field, is to be unmuzzled so that he might partake of the grain. 

The regulations on slaughtering animals for food—known in Hebrew as 
shehita—are all intended to secure the utmost humanity for the animal while 
simultaneously safeguarding the quality and wholesomeness of the product. 
Jews who observe the dietary laws are enjoined from eating meat slaughtered 
by any other method. And, hence, any legislation which might interfere with 
this age-old practice would visit severe hardships upon law-abiding citizens and 
would interfere with their religious freedom. 

Obviously, Jews cannot and will not oppose rules and regulations for the 
humane treatment of animals. This, as we have said, is in the best tradition 
and required by the religious teachings of Judaism. A problem, however, arises 
in connection with determining what constitutes humane methods of slaughter 
and humane methods of handling animals to prepare them for slaughter. The 
proposed legislation (S. 1497, identical with H. R. 8308, passed by the House 
on February 4, 1958), confuses the slaughtering procedures and the pre- 
slaughtering handling of animals necessary to bring them into position to be 
slaughtered. A further difficulty with the proposed legislation is that it defines 
as humane methods of slaughter which, in fact, may not be humane. Finally, 
the proposed law is, in our opinion, unenforceable. 

1. Section 2 (a) of the proposed bill, if read literally, would appear to 
proscribe all methods of bringing the animal into position for shehita, since 
the animal must, according to that section, be rendered insensible to pain 
“before being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, or cut.” On the other hand, 
according to Jewish tradition and practice, the animal must be healthy, alert, 
and conscious at the time the shohet’s knife is applied to his carotid artery. 
One might well ask how a healthy, alert, and conscious steer can be induced 
to await the slaughterer’s knife unless he is thrown, cast, or immobilized in 
some way. Thus, the exception provided in section 2 (b) of the proposed bill 
for “slaughtering in accordance with the ritual requirements of the Jewish 
faith’ may not, in fact, provide for any known method of handling the animal 
which will be both legal and effective to bring him into the position for such 
ritualistic slaughtering. 

2. Section 2 (a) of the proposed bill specifies that an animal must be rendered 
insensible to pain “by a single blow or gunshot, or an electrical, chemical, or 
other means that is rapid and effective,” but does not specify what should be 
done to the animal in the event that the single blow or gunshot does not, in fact, 
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render it unconscious. According to the Department of Agriculture, electrical 
stunning does not always bring about unconsciousness and makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine by proper examination of the carcass, if the animal 
had been healthy. According to other authorities, the chemical process has 
been found practicable only in the case of hogs, and even there, its effectiveness 
is questioned. Some authorities are of the view that cattle rendered insensible 
to pain by asphyxiation have been exposed to great suffering. The divergent 
views among the experts were described by Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Research Service when he testified for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on May 9, 1956, before a subcommittee of this committee. 
(See hearings on S. 1636, May 9 and 10, 1956, 84th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 6-7.) 

3. Finally, the American Jewish Committee believes that the legislation as 
now drafted, is impossible of application and enforcement. What is the slaugh- 
terer to do if his single blow does not render the animal insensible to pain? Is 
the animal to be permitted to suffer? Is the slaughterer to strike again? 
Which act violates the law—permitting the animal to suffer or striking a second 
blow? 

Competent authorities have expressed the view that electrical stunning may 
not always render the animal unconscious. The desired result can be accom- 
plished only by the use of the proper balance of electrical voltage and time, 
However, this fine balance may not always be attained under the practical con- 
ditions which exist in the slaughterhouse. At what point has the animal been 
rendered insensible to pain? 

Furthermore, inspection procedures must be geared to high-speed operations 
which prevail in our large packinghouses. Any situation, such as electrical 
stunning, which creates uncertainties in the inspection system, may well be a 
serious threat to the public health. 

We should like to make one other point. Conceding the best intentions and 
highest ideals to the sponsors and supporters of this legislation, both within and 
outside the Congress, the leaders of the orthodox Jewish community, rabbinic 
and lay, have grave reservations concerning this legislation. First, they fear 
that shehita, recognized as one of the most humane methods of slaughter, may 
be directly threatened by the ambiguities and uncertainties now in the bill. 
Second, the Jews have had some sad experiences with humane-slaughter legis- 
lation, even where it expressly recognized the humaneness of the Jewish method. 
In Switzerland, in Poland, in Austria, in Germany, and in other European coun- 
tries, laws which originated as humane-slaughter legislation were eventually 
perverted and extended to prohibit shehita entirely. Certainly, these fears and 
concerns are not irrational; they should be taken seriously into account in any 
deliberations involving this type of legislation. 

In view of these facts, the American Jewish Committee agrees with the 
Department of Agriculture that “this is a field in which education and coopera- 
tion will bring more satisfactory results” than “mandatory Federal legislation” 
(hearing, supra, p. 6). We therefore urge that further study, research, consid- 
eration, and evaluation be given to this subject before the Congress enacts legis- 
lation prescribing and proscribing methods of slaughter which may adversely 
affect religious rights and privileges. To this end we join the Department of 
Agriculture in supporting the establishment of an appropriate committee to 
study methods of slaughter of livestock and methods of handling of animals 
prior to slaughter, for the purpose of improving and bringing about more effi- 
cient and humane methods of both handling and slaughtering animals for human 
consumption. At the same time, such a committee must be concerned to safe- 
guard and protect the religious rights and privileges of Jews. In the meantime, 
the proposed bill should not be enacted. 


The CuHarrMan. I wish to be fair about this, and put both sides in. 
I quote from page 1431 of the Congressional Record of February 4, 
1951, in which it was stated by Congressman Multer: 


Let me make this crystal clear: While the Rabbinical Council of America, 
which is a national group of orthodox rabbists, has spoken out as an organiza- 
tion, that organization does not speak for all of its members. All the orthodox 
rabbists do not take the same position as the Rabbinical Council of America. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America, and the Hebrew Congregation, which 
is the reform group, are in favor of and support this measure as indicated by 
the letter the gentleman put in the record. Those groups, including the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and the American Jewish Congress, agree with the amend- 
ment as the gentleman has it, and they say it makes this a good bill. 
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What have you to say to that statement? 

Mr. Lewin. May I comment on that? Senator, as far as the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee is concerned, you have now proof which will 
be in your documents. 

As far as the American Jewish Congress is concerned, there is a 
gentleman here who is a member of the executive committee of the 
American Jewish Congress. He just told me there was no resolution 
passed. 

As far as the Rabbinical Council is concerned, you have on the 
agenda here, to hear the president of the Rabbinical Council, Rabbi 
Sharfman, who is here, and he will tell you. 

The Cuarrman. Is he a scheduled witness? 

Mr. Lewrn. Yes. He will be here today. 

The Cuarrman. We will get to him. I want to be sure to get it all 
in. 

This statement that you gave me as representing the American Jew- 
ish Committee’s views, under whose auspices was that prepared ¢ 

Mr. Lewin. The American Jewish Committee. This is a copy of the 
letter which is undoubtedly in your files already. 

The Cuatrman. Is that a member of the committee or did he speak 
for the entire American Jewish Committee ? 

Mr. Lewin. The entire American Jewish Committee has officially 
sent this communication last Friday to this committee, and it must 
be here. I got from them, officially, a copy. I submitted this copy in 
order to clarify this question. 

The Carman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lewtn. May I have your permission for Rabbi Teitz to make 
a few additional remarks? 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything new that he will add? 

Mr. Tr1rz. I would like to add something. 

The Cuatrman. New? 

Mr. Terrz. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Trrrz. Before I make my remarks, I witnessed yesterday, 
when the hearing was conducted here, and have before me the state- 
ment submitted by the humane society. I would like to offer a few 
comments on their statement. 

On page 1 they state: 

Methods of slaughtering animals now in almost universal use cause intense 
suffering and constitute a cruelty repugnant to our national moral code. 

Second, methods now commonly used cause an immense economic waste, the 
burden of which is borne by both livestock producers and consumers. 

Third, practical methods of killing animals humanely are available and are 
economically feasible for even the very smallest packers. 

Fourth, it is evident that the packing industry will not end: the cruelty and 
economic waste without compulsion of law. 

I would like to analyze these four points. First, the mere state- 
ment that there is cruelty in the killing of animals | take issue with. 
I feel it was grossly exaggerated. I wouldn’t call it cruelty because 
we have standards of morals prescribed by the Bible, and if the Bible 
permitted the usage of the meat until today without prescribing to 
wait until certain modern methods will be discovered, we cannot call 
it cruelty. No one can claim to have higher moral standards than 
the Bible and our prophets. So it is not a question of preventing 
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cruelty. I would say it is a method of lessening the pain that may 
be suffered by animals. Let’s get it straight. 

Secondly, ‘the second point, that the methods now commonly used 
cause immense economic waste, and so on. I question whether the 
packers—not that I am taking them apart—whether those in charge 
of one of the largest industries of the world need the advice of the 
humane society or even by the Senate as to how to conduct their 
business. All the business establishments have experts to advise 
them and keep on in their research to find new ways and means to 
produce a better product and how to be more economical. If it is 
true that there is economy in introducing the new methods, I am sure 
that the packers would not have to wait until the humane society 
advises them on that. They would have installed it already. 

Third, that practical methods of killing animals are not available. 
It seems to me that the issue is clouded with many factors not bear- 
ing on the issue. It is not a question of economics, it is not a question 
of cruelty. It is a question, are there new methods available that 
may lessen the pain of the animals or not? If there are, I say that 
no question of price, or efficiency of industry, should stand in the way. 
I as a religious person would abstain from using meat if I would feel 
that there is cruelty in killing the animal. But if I do eat meat and 
the Bible permits me to eat meat I cannot call it cruelty, but I will 
try to find ways and means. 

As to the methods that are now introduced: There is a question 
whether they actually lessen pain of the animal, or whether they 
merely conceal it from the human eye. But actually, in fact, they 
add instead of lessening to the pain of the animal. I ‘believe that my 
colleague, Dr. Lewin, has collaborated on that. 

Further, the legislation, the way it is introduced now, takes away 
freedom of religious practices and substitutes protection. There is 
a vast difference between freedom and protection. When I am free 
it means that no one can ask me to account for what I do or how I do 
it. I can do it as my religion dictates me to. But when I am pro- 
tected it means that I have to give an account. 

This law, while it protects Jewish people, it merely protects; it 
takes away the freedom. We as a religious group feel that we are 
here to enjoy freedom and not protection. 

May I say that history so far has failed yet to record enactment 
of such legislation that eventually did not result in propaganda 
against shehit: ah, and eventual prohibition of shehitah. 

“We have a twofold reason in being here today. First, we feel that, 
perhaps, the Senate will realize the danger involved in such legisla- 
tion. Yet there is another motive. We would like, at least, that this 
record, if this is enacted—and we feel that, eventually, it will lead to 
propaganda—we want our children and grandchildren to look at this 
record, and not accuse us of being shortsighted or being lulled into 
protection. Let this record vindicate us; that we have foreseen the 
great danger involved in this legislation. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you. 
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(Mr. Lewin’s prepared text is as follows :) 


STATEMENT Fiiep By Isaac LEWIN 
I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


My name is Isaac Lewin. I am a rabbi, a member of the executive 
committee of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada, 
and professor of history at Yeshiva University in New York. 

I am appearing before this committee on behalf of the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis of the United States and Canada, the oldest and largest organization of 
orthodox rabbis in the world. The union numbers, among its members, the 
world’s greatest authorities in the field of Talmudic learning—men whose judg- 
ment on questions of Jewish law and ritual is unquestioningly followed by the 
Jewish community, both within and without the United States. 

I am also authorized to speak today on behalf of the following national 
American Jewish organizations who join in this statement: Agudas Israel 
World Organization, American Section; Agudas Chabad Lubavitch; Agudath 
Israel of America; Poale Agudath Israel of America; Rabbinical Alliance of 
America ; Rabbinical Board of Greater New York; Religious Zionists of America 
(Mizrachi and Hapoel Hamizrachi) ; and Union of Grand Rabbis. 

At the outset, I should like to note that bill S. 1497—identical with H. R. 
8308, passed by the House of Representatives on February 4, 1958—is of utmost 
importance to the religious Jewish community in America, in that it directly 
affects the Jewish religious method of slaughtering animals for food, shehitah. 

It is our opinion that this bill, if enacted, would make the Jewish method of 
slaughtering animals virtually impossible in the United States. Consequently, 
it would constitute a grave infringement of religious freedom. 

The fact that such legislation is now even being considered by Congress 
is an unexpected blow to the many citizens of America who are observant 
Jews. We have never anticipated that it would be necessary for representatives 
of the rabbinate to come before Congress and defend the right of Jewish 
citizens to live according to the dictates of their religion. Directly and indi- 
rectly, attempts to outlaw the Jewish religious method of slaughtering animals 
have been made in European countries, but we had always felt certain that 
such schemes, if suggested in this country, would be summarily rejected. 

Unfortunately, cloaked as a heart-tugging plea for humaneness to animals— 
a principle which all of civilized humanity adopts and which is particularly dear 
to the Jewish religion (as I will prove later in this statement)—under the 
guise of such universally appealing concepts, the outlawing of shehitah is 
now being attempted in the United States. We do not doubt the sincere 
intentions of the Members of Congress who sponsored this legislation. We must, 
however, emphatically oppose S. 1497 on the grounds that it is bound to violate 
the religious freedom of Jews in America. 


II, ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Section 2 (b) of the proposed bill finds “slaughtering in accordance with 
the ritual requirements of the Jewish faith or any other religious faith that 
prescribes a method of slaughter whereby the animal suffers loss of consciousness 
by anemia of the brain caused by the simultaneous and instantaneous severance of 
the carotid arteries with a sharp instrument” to be humane. 

However, only the slaughtering itself—the actual cutting of the throat of 
the animal—is the act found to be humane. Section 2 (a) speaks of “rendering 
insensible to pain by a single blow or gunshot or an electrical, chemical, or other 
means that is rapid and effective, before being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, 
or cut.” Obviously, shackling, hoisting, throwing, and casting the animal 
before slaughter, even if such slaughter is to be done in accordance with the 
ritual requirements of the Jewish faith, will have to be done along the lines 
of section 2 (a). 

Section 6 of S. 1497 provides that “nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
prohibit, abridge, or in any way hinder the religious freedom of any person 
or group to slaughter and prepare for slaughter of livestock in conformity with 
the practices and requirements of his religion.” Obviously, again, this exception 
clause is no safeguard for “shackling, hoisting, throwing, or casting” before 
slaughter, because section 2 (a) of the bill applies to these four preparatory 
acts. The protection granted by section 6 would go into effect only if it could 
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be proven that these are part of the “practices and requirements” of religion. 
Actually, the Jewish religion prohibits the stunning—any stunning—of the ani- 
mal before the cut. It would be possible to prohibit shehitah simply by requiring 
that not the cut, but the handling of the animal before the cut, be done in 
accordance with section 2 (a) of the bill. 

That this interpretation is to be anticipated, in case of the enactment of the 
bill, is clear from various official statements made during the legislative history 
of this proposal. In the report (No. 706) of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives accompanying H. R. 8308, the forthright and unam- 
biguous language says, “It is to be noted that the approval given to slaughtering 
in connection with the practices of a religious faith does not necessarily extend 
to the handling of livestock in connection with such slaughter.” 

The Department of Agriculture, which is to execute the bill, noted the following 
in an official memo of February 4, 1958 (Congressional Record, Feb. 4, 1958, p. 
1442) : 

“Slaughtering in connection with the practices of a religious faith is declared 
to be humane, but it is not clear whether the handling of livestock in connection 
with such slaughtering must conform with the stated public policy—this would 
require all such livestock to be rendered insensible prior to slaughter, contrary 
to most religious laws.” 

In its most recent communication to the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, dated April 15, 1958, the Department of Agriculture 
writes: 

“Under paragraph (b) of section 2 of the bill, slaughtering in conformity with 
the ritual requirements of the Jewish faith is found to be humane. It appears 
from the language of this paragraph that the description of this method applies 
to slaughtering only, and not to handling animals in connection with slaughter, 
in which case the handling of the animals would have to be in compliance with 
a method designated and approved by the Secretary under section 4 of the bill. 
During the discussion in the House, it was stated that the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of section 2 ‘are not intended to deny the Department of Agriculture 
the right and power to prohibit any form of shackling and hoisting of conscious 
animals’ and that ‘it is not, however, intended to and does not give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture any right or power to restrict or prevent the use of the 
Weinberg or revolving pen’ (vol. 104, Congressional Record, p. 1430, daily edition, 
Feb. 4, 1958). The Weinberg device is not used commercially in this country 
and this Department has no firsthand knowledge of its practicability in high- 
speed plants. Nor does this Department have any firsthand knowledge of facts 
upon which to base a decision as to the humaneness of the use of this device. In 
order for the Department to designate and approve the Weinberg pen as a 
humane method of handling animals in connection with slaughter, therefore, 
it would be necessary to determine whether the device meets the criteria of 
the public policy set forth in the bill. 

“It is not clear what effect, if any, section 6 of the bill would have upon this 
situation. Section 6 provides that: ‘Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
prohibit, abridge, or in any way hinder the religious freedom of any person or 
group to slaughter and prepare for the slaughter of livestock in conformity with 
the practices and requirements of his religion.’ [Italics supplied.] In view 
of the language of sections 2 and 6 of the bill, the remarks made during the 
discussion of the bill in the House, andthe lack of knowledge with respect to 
the Weinberg pen, it is difficult for this Department to determine what adminis- 
trative action would be appropriate if this bill becomes law.” 

It is manifestly clear that the Department of Agriculture would be authorized, 
and, possibly, even bound, to prohibit the accepted methods of handling the ani- 
mal before shehitah. This should not be construed, and we most categorically, 
at this opportunity, deny the allegations that shackling, hoisting, throwing, and 
casting the animal before shehitah are, per se, inhumane. On the contrary, 
since any major injury to the animal would, according to Jewish law, make it 


unfit for consumption (‘“terefah”) handling before shehitah must be done with 
extraordinary care. 





Ill, THE HUMANENESS OF SHEHITAH AND OF PREPARATIONS FOR SHEHITAH 


In order to clarify the approach of Jewish law toward the process of killing 
animals for food, we must present some of the basic religious prescriptions con- 
cerning this matter. 

The slaying of an animal for food is a religious rite. The official who per- 
forms shehitah must be specially trained, be of good character, and remain 
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under the supervision of a rabbi. Those whose hands tremble may not act as 
shochtim (ritual slaughterers). Those who violate Jewish religious law or even 
have a bad reputation are ineligible for such positions. Before proceeding to 
slaughter, the shohet must recite a benediction just as is required before the 
performance of most other religious functions. 

The cutting of the throat must be done with a single swift and uninterrupted 
sweep of a knife which must be more than twice as long as the width of the 
neck of the animal. The trachea, oesophagus, carotid arteries and jugular 
yeins must be severed with the one continuous, to and fro motion of an exceed- 
ingly sharp and perfectly smooth knife. The edge of the knife must be flawless, 
without the least perciptible unevenness, indentation, or roughness. The knife 
must be examined twice; once before slaughter and again after killing the 
animal. If any unevenness or the minutest nick is found, the animal is con- 
sidered improperly slaughtered, and the meat may not be used for Jewish 
consumption. 

The animal must be brought into a proper position before shehitah, because 
the following five details must be stringently followed: 

1, Shehiah—no pausing is permitted. The incision must be continuous until 
all the vital parts are severed. An instant pause, whether voluntary or involun- 
tary, renders the slaughtering improper. 

2. Derasa—no pressing upward or downward is permitted. 

3. Chalada—no burrowing is permitted. The knife may not be introduced 
under. the skin. The incision must be free, open, and exposed, so as to drain 
the brain quickly and thus render the animal unconscious immediately. 

4, Hagrama—no deviation is permitted. The incision must be made in the 
prescribed region of the neck. 

5. Ikkur—no laceration is permitted. The cut must be a clean one, not a 
tear. 

It is and has always been considered obvious, beyond the least shadow of a 
doubt, that these regulations are meant to obviate any unnecessary pain. They 
follow the three traditional precepts of surgery, that an operation be performed 
citu, tuto et iucunde—quickly, with certainty, and with a minimum of suffering. 
The same view is taken as regards the preparations for slaughter. Though 
there be no such specific regulations as regards preparation; it is clear that any 
affliction of pain to the animal is prohibited, any any such injury might render 
the animal unfit for Jewish consumption. 

In this connection it would be worthwhile to mention the fact that hundreds 
of the greatest authorities in the field of physiology, pathology, and anatomy 
have investigated all phases of shehitah and found it most humane. I already 
cited many of their written testimonies to this effect when I had the honor of 
presenting our viewpoint before the committee of the House of Representatives. 
I should now like to add only one new statement by an eminent American 
scientist, Dr. H. H. Dukes, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Head of the 
Department at the New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, in 
Ithaca, N. Y., dated March 26, 1957. Professor Dukes writes in his statement as 
follows: 

“T have seen more than 100 cattle and a large number of sheep and calves 
slaughtered by shehitah, the Jewish method of slaughter. The observations 
were made in several slaughter houses, two of them large establishments in 
New York City. 

“In my opinion the method is humane. This opinion is based on (1) detailed 
observation of the method in all its aspects, and (2) careful observation of the 
animals before, during, and after the cutting of the throat. The visual observa- 
tions have been supported by the making of several motion pictures, some of 
them in slow motion. 

“The cutting of the throat in shehitah is done with a large, very sharp knife 
with an edge of great smoothness. The incision is a very large one, quickly and 
skillfully made by the ritual slaughterer. Among the structures of the neck that 
are severed are the carotid arteries and the jugular veins. An immediate out- 
pouring of great quantities of blood occurs from the heart ends of the severed 
vessels. In most cases there is very little bleeding from the head ends of the 
severed vessels. 

“In my opinion the suddenness and the magnitide of the hemorrhage almost 
immediately reduce the blood flow through the cerebral vessels to the point where 
consciousness would no longer be possible. It is most unlikely that consciousness 
would be maintained by the small blood flow through the vertebral arteries 
(which are not severed by the cut but which in ruminants supply little blood 
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to the brain anyway). It should be pointed out that consciousness does not 
necessarily imply pain. 

“The cutting of the throat is done so quickly and skillfully that the feeling of 
pain as a result of the cut is improbable. At the most, any pain felt would be 
momentary, for the animal must quickly pass into unconsciousness from 
inadequate blood supply to the brain. 

“The contractions of the muscles of the animals, including struggling and 
sometimes convulsive movements, following the cut have nothing to do with 
consciousness or pain. They are caused by the action of nerve centers in the 
brain stem and spinal cord, levels of the nervous system below the cerebral cortex. 
These centers are at first excited by the lack of blood supply and send out nerve 
impulses to the muscles they govern. The reaction of these nerve centers to lack 
of blood supply and oxygen is well known to physiologists and is in no way 
concerned with consciousness and pain. 

“An uninformed person watching the reactions of an animal dying from severe 
hemorrhage could draw erroneous conclusions with respect to consciousness 
and pain. The correct interpretation of the reactions requires fundamental 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the animal, particularly as applied 
to the circulation, respiration, and nervous system. 

“Many physiologists and veterinarians in past years have declared that in 
their opinion shechitah slaughter is humane. I join in this assertion.” 

This statement by such an eminent American scientist is, of course, of note- 
worthy importance. May I only add that Professor Dukes has just recently sub- 
mitted to the Research Institute of Religious Jewry in New York a preliminary 
report on studies conducted by him and two assistants, Mr. A. J, Williamson and 
Mr. L. L. Nnageroni, on blood pressure and blood flow in animals killed by the 
Jewish religious method of slaughter. In this report Professor Dukes writes as 
follows: 

“Tt can be concluded that the rate in fall of pressure in the artery is such that 
within 2 seconds the pressure has dropped to approximateley one-third of its 
normal value. This is presumably below the level necessary to maintain con- 
sciousness, although no levels of pressure as such have been set as standards 
in animals.” 

One might venture to say that there is no other method of slaughter known 
which produces unconsciousness within 2 seconds. 


IV. ON OTHER METHODS ADVOCATED BY 8S. 1497 


S. 1497, in section 2 (a), provides that rendering the animal insensible to 
pain by a single blow or gunshot or an electrical, chemical or other means that 
is rapid and effective is humane. 

But a careful and detailed examination of all the methods advocated by S. 1497, 
if conducted in a scientific manner, free from the overwhelming emotional appeal 
of the bill, leads to the conclusion that the bill is entirely illusory and 
impractical. 

First, the single blow or gunshot is an unacceptable method of stunning, 
The Department of Agriculture, if at all consistent, would have to reject all 
instruments now used in the slaughterhouses for such purpose if the provision 
were to be enforced. The Department unequivocally judged this method un- 
acceptable both in its letter of February 4, 1958 (inserted in the Congressional 
Record of that day, p. 1442), and its recent communication to the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of April 15, 1958. In 
this recent letter the Department writes: 

“No method is known which will render all animals insensible by a single 
blow or gunshot without failure from time to time during continuing operations. 
The knocking hammer, the mechanical stunner, and the captive bolt pistol are 
the three instruments involved. Any one of these, when properly used, will 
render an animal insensible to pain by a single blow or gunshot in most cases, 
but not in all, partly because of human error and partly because of the un- 
predictable movements of the animals. Other factors involve mechanical failures 
and such things as age and type of animal. It appears from the discussion 
of the bill in the House that the proponents of the bill believe that the use of 
the mechanical stunner and the captive bolt pistol would be in accordance with 
the bill. As pointed out above in this paragraph, however, these instruments 
would not meet the standards set forth in the general description in paragraph 
(a) of section 2 of methods found to be humane, since these instruments do 
fail to stun some animals with a single blow. It also appears from the dis- 
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cussion that it is believed the knocking hammer would not comply with the bill. 
Of course, the knocking hammer has the same deficiencies as the mechanical 
stunner and the captive bolt pistol, although apparently to a somewhat greater 
degree.” 

Second, as for electric stunning, the situation is yet worse confounded. It 
seems most probably true to say that electric stunning is neither humane nor 
practical. 

According to two German professors, Walter Jacobi of the University of Jena 
and George Magnus, dean of the Medical Faculty of the University of Berlin, 
electronarcosis may occasion extensive alterations in the category of blood and 
fluid supply to the brain. Prof. Jellinek of the University of Vienna found 
pathological histological changes in the central nervous system as a result of 
the sudden impact of electric currents. A common result of electronarcosis, 
noted by many investigators, is vertebral fracture. This may be caused either 
by the sudden severe contraction of the muscles of the back produced by the 
electric current, or by the fall of the suddenly weak animal. 

The desensitizing effect of electronarcosis is very doubtful. True narcotics 
eause tonic tension of the muscles and their desensitizing effect continues for 
another 10 to 20 minutes after withdrawal of the narcotic. When an electric 
current is applied these notable indications of a true narcotic are absent in a 
physical sense; on the contrary, rigidity of the muscles and spasms set in. 
These, added to the inability of the animal to move, seem to the uninitiated to 
indicate insensibility. Animals treated in this manner are fully conscious the 
moment the electric current is disconnected. Electronarcosis, according to im- 
portant scientists, produces a convulsive condition preventing the animal from 
manifesting signs of pain, although it has actually not lost consciousness. 

I would like to quote specifically the following statement by O. BE. Longley, 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and Research Fellow of 
the Universities Federation for Animal Welfare, Burdon Neurological Institute, 
Bristol, England, who wrote in the Journal of Mental Science, vol. 95, 1949, as 
follows: 

“It might be thought that the fact that the head of the animal is invariably 
in circuit affords a guaranty of the induction of unconsciousness. This, how- 
ever, does not follow, for it is also requisite that the magnitude of the current 
passed shall be adequate. And it is a relevant fact that the voltage applied to 
pigs is considerably lower than that used in the (otherwise comparable) practice 
of electro-convulsive therapy in man. In man, voltages of the order of 100 and 
upward are applied, whereas in the abattoir voltages of the order of T0 
are preferred, since the higher rating (employed initially) was found to result 
in bone-fractures. which depreciate the value of the carcass on account of the 
consequent hemmorhage (Anthony 1932). The important difference vitiates 
comparison between the two procedures, because, even assuming that the elec- 
trical resistance is the same in man and the pig, the current density in the case 
of the pig is not less than 30 percent lower and approaches the threshold value 
for effective action. 

“It is this lower voltage that necessitates the considerably longer application 
of the current in abattoir practice, in accordance with the strength-duration 
requirements discussed by Hemphill and Walter (1941), the formal practice 
being to retain the electrodes in position for some 10 seconds or more. This is 
itself a dubious recommendation from the humane angle, and it is evident from 
the reports of more than one of the official scientific adjudicators of the method 
that they consider the time factor both critically important and liable to receive 
in practice too little respect (Dryerre and Mitchell 1934). 

“This present writer would go further, and say that this particular feature 
justifies condemnation of the procedure described. For if the above premises 
are admitted, and they are hardly controvertible, commonsense reasoning suffices 
to prove the method inhumane in a significant proportion of animals. 

“Accepting for the sake of argument that the procedure followed provides 
adequate anesthesia in the majority of pigs, and recognizing also that the electric 
resistance of animals varies widely not only with size, but with the individual 
constitution of the animal, it is only necessary to correlate the requirements 
of the case, with the general routine of the slaughterhouse to realize the in- 
evitability of failure in a proportion of the pigs slaughtered. Now, the period 
of application of the electrodes is in actual practice left entirely to the disere- 
tion of the slaughterman. It follows inevitably (1) that this being a matter of 
judgment, the human element will determine a number of failures in all sizes and 
conditions of animals; (2) that from the nature of things, this time-period will be 
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computed in terms of the average animal; (3) that human nature and com- 
mercial requirements being what they are, this period will furthermore tend 
toward the minimum, a tendency which will be aggravated by conditions of 
piecework. These formulations can lead to one, and only one, conclusion: that 
in the case of all animals having a higher resistance to the passage or action 
of the current than the average (low average) the humane requirements will 
not be met. These animals certainly suffer motor paralysis, but they are not 
anesthetized.” 

Moreover, another reason for rejecting electric stunning of animals is the fact 
that such stunning precludes any examination of the carcass. In this respect 
I should like to quote a statement issued jointly on March 26, 1956, by the 
American Humane Society and the American Meat Institute: 

“Considerable effort and money was expended in endeavoring to develop and 
apply electrical stunning in the American meatpacking industry. Unfortunately, 
the endeavor was not successful. 

“The application to cattle, after considerable preliminary developmental work, 
resulted in disfiguration of the loin due, apparently, to the bursting of minute 
blood vessels. In appearance, the eye of the loin on quartering the side revealed 
a myriad of small red dots in about 7 percent of the animals which were stunned 
with electric current. By reason of this appearance the value was drastically 
reduced, and the application of electric current could result in serious economic 
loss to livestock and producers, meatpacking industry, and consumers. 

“In the application of electric stunning to hogs, difficulty was encountered 
when the Meat Inspection Branch of the United States Department of Agriculture 
found a large percentage of lungs with markings or lesions which were indistin- 
guishable from those present in the early stages of certain diseases. As a result, 
the Federal Meat Inspection Service stated that if hogs were stunned electrically, 
a large percentage of carcasses would be condemned which were otherwise 
sound and wholesome. 

“The effort to apply electrical stunning to the hogs was continued by varying 
and current and the method of application, without favorable results. As a 
further measure, the industry retained Dr. J. B. Simonds, professor of pathology 
at Northwestern University, to undertake a study to determine whether a type 
of current might be found which would not cause the markings or lesions in the 
lungs or to ascertain a practicable method for distinguishing between the mark- 
ings caused by stunning and those which were due to the incipient stages of 
disease. Dr. Simonds spent several years in this effort, but, unfortunately, was 
forced to the conclusion that, first, no current was found which would not induce 
the markings in the lungs and, second, there were no obvious distinguishable 
characteristics between the markings caused by electric stunning and those due to 
disease. 

“In all of the long research and experimentation with electrical stunning, the 
representatives of the humane societies were apprised regularly of the results, 
and the subject was reviewed thoroughly at each stage of the development- 

“This experience taught a lesson about the danger of coming to an impulsive 
and premature conclusion about any proposed new method of slaughter. It 
might be pointed out that several European countries adopted legislation to 
require new methods of slaughter, but already one of the countries, i. e., Denmark, 
has found it necessary to suspend its law.” 

Third, as to chemical stunning, it must be said that investigation of this method 
is yet far from warranting even a tentative scientific evaluation. It consists of 
the following procedure. ‘The animals are conveyed through a tunnel where they 
are subjected to carbon dioxide gas. Consequently they lose consciousness. The 
danger here is twofold: (1) any underexposure to the gas does not produce 
unconsciousness, but only succeeds in increasing the suffering of the animal: 
(2) any overexposure causes death by asphyxiation. Consumption of meat of 
asphyxiated animals surely has a detrimental effect on health. 

Experiments made by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department 
of Agriculture in the use of carbon dioxide to stun turkeys before slaughter 
pointed up the risks involved in this method. Slight overexposure induced 
violence, muscle spasms, Or wild behavior of the birds, and this was quickly 
followed by collapse. 

It is significant that about 10 years ago the American Meat Institute sug- 
gested experiments in the use of gas—carbon dioxide or nitrogen—to the repre- 
sentatives of the Humane Association as a means of inducing unconsciousness 
in livestock, and the Humane Association then unequivocally rejected chemical 
stunning as definitely inhumane. 
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We can very well understand the opposition of the Department of Agriculture 
to humane slaughter legislation. In order to enforce such legislation, the De- 
partment must know of available methods that meet the criteria set up by the 
pill. No such methods now exist. 

Other than the Jewish method, recognized by all leading experts as truly 
humane, no available stunning method can be scientifically judged as humane 
and practical. This entire question is the result of highly charged emotional 
propaganda disseminated by the Societies for Humaneness to Animals who con- 
sciously avoid their gaze from the other flagrant cruelties perpetrated on 
animals, and wage a bitter battle on the scientifically insupportable, though 
fundamentally appealing ground, of preventing ‘“‘cruel slaughter.” 

There are many aspects of brutal treatment of animals which rather deserve 
the attention of the humane societies. Let me present only a few examples: 

Hunting causes immeasurable needless suffering to animals. Poor shots often 
maim wild animals, and the trapped beasts are usually exposed to excruciating 

ain. 
, Castration is often perpetrated by an insufferably severe operation; cattle 
are branded with a hot iron for identification, often repeatedly; horned cattle 
have their horns removed early in life; lambs have their tails cut off for sanitary 
reasons; unweaned calves are deprived of food for long periods of time in 
transit and market places; rings are forced into hogs’ noses to prevent rooting ; 
portions of ears are cut away for identification. 

It is to these terrible situations that the Senate should turn its attention, 
and not to 8. 1497, a bill with no justification in reason and no effect in practice. 
This bill calls for methods that in reality aim to satisfy the conscience pangs of 
the viewer of animal slaughter, instead of approaching the problem from the 
view of minimizing the pain of the animal itself. 


Vv. THE DETRIMENTAL CONSEQUENCES OF ELECTRICAL AND CHEMICAL STUNNING ON 
THE HEALTH OF THE MEAT CONSUMER 


An extremely important argument against enactment of S. 1497 has recently 
been raised by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In an official communication to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, dated April 23, 1958, Mr. Elliot L. Richardson, Acting 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, wrote as follows: 

“Blectrical means for stunning or killing animals can result in the formation 
of toxic substances in the tissues of the beasts so treated. In that event, such 
tissue would be adulterated and unfit for human consumption. Furthermore, 
the killing of a beast or rendering it unconscious through the administration of 
drugs or chemicals can result in residues of these substances in the edible por- 
tions of the animal, thus causing those portions to be adulterated. Adultera- 
tion could, perhaps, also result from some of the ‘other means’ that might be 
authorized by rendering the animal insensible.” 


VI. THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 8. 1497 


S. 1497 will, if enacted, cause very serious economic disturbances within the 
United States. 

The individual consumer will find himself paying a higher price for meat, 
which will, most probably, be segregated into three categories: (a) coming from 
slaughterhouses, with humane methods; (6) meat originating from abattoirs 
using the religious method ; and (c) meat from slaughterhouses where inhumane 
methods are used. 

The United States Government will, according to S. 1497, be restricted in its 
discretion to buy meats for the Army. No wonder then that the Department of 
the Army has officially asked the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


in its letter of April 8, 1958 to make this bill inapplicable to the purchases of the 
Department of Defense. 


The Department of the Army writes as follows: 

“The Department of Defense procures an estimated 2 percent of the national 
production of livestock and a large percentage of contract awards are made to 
small-business firms. The requirements of section 3 would restrict competition, 
cause increased prices and could result in supply failure. No stunning device 
has been developed which would enable a packer to certify that all the animals 
slaughtered have been rendered insensible by a single blow or gunshot since 
these methods have been known to fail to stun each and every animal. If elec- 
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trical or chemical means are prescribed as humane by the Secretary of Africul- 
ture, it will take time for industry to obtain and install needed equipment. 
Modification of buildings may be required for installation of gas chambers and 
similar devices. Small-business firms may be faced with capital expenditures 
which they cannot afford. Larger packers, for whom Government supply rep- 
resents only a small percentage of their production, might be willing to forego 
this percentage rather than to make expensive changes in their systems or 
install methods, which could, after the further research provided for in the 
bill, be found to be unacceptable to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In addition to the possible effect on supplies for troop feeding, complications 
could result in the overseas procurement of livestock products for resale over- 
seas. The bill as written makes no exceptions for overseas purchases, While 
it is understood that many foreign countries have laws relating to the humane 
slaughter of livestock, the methods prescribed may or may not conform to the 
methods found acceptable by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

For the foregoing reasons it is recommended that either section 3 be eliminated 
from the bill or that the bill be made inapplicable to purchases by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The fiscal effects of this legislation are not known to the Department of De- 
fense. The bill, if enacted into law, will require slaughterers and processors to 
incur additional expenses. It can be assumed, therefore, that a proportionate 
part of these additional expenses will be included in the contract prices of any 
livestock products purchased by the Department of Defense. The budget for 
fiscal year 1960 wil have to include provisions to cover these additional expendi- 
tures.” 

This reaction of the biggest single buyer of meat in the United States—the 
United States Government—is very significant. It stands out as an incon- 
trovertible representation of the detrimental consequences 8S. 1497 will have on 
our economic life. 

VIl. THE JEWISH TEACHINGS CONCERNING 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 





So that our opposition to S. 1497 be not misinterpreted, and we be not accused 
of opposing to humane treatment of animals, I should like to review briefly the 
position of the Jewish religion toward animals. 

“When the Sabbath Day was promulgated on Mount Sinai, not only were 
the slave, the maidservant, and the stranger remembered, but also the inartic- 
ulate creatures, the beast of burden and all the other animal workers: “Thou 
shalt not do any work * * * nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thine ani- 
mals” (Deuteronomy 5:14). And, lest it be thought that the reason for letting 
the animals rest was in order to allow the master to rest as well, another verse 
makes it clear that the rest is for the animal’s benefit: ‘On the seventh day 
thou shall rest, that thine ass and ox may rest’” (Exodus 23: 12). 

The Laws of Moses teach us that we should be careful not to cause animals 
any distress while they work. Hence the command (Deuteronomy 25: 4): 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth the corn,” which means that 
you shall not allow an animal to suffer by preventing it from partaking of 
the food which it is in the very act of preparing for your own consumption. 

The Bible said (Exodus 23: 4): “If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under its burden, thou shall forbear to pass by him; thou shalt surely 
release it with him.” And the Talmud added that this precept is in force 
whether the owner of the weak animal be a Jew or non-Jew, a righteous or 
a wicked man: in any case one must come to its aid (Baba Metzia, 32a). This 
is a basic regulation of Jewish law, included in the legal code, Shulchan Aruch 
(Choshen Hamishpat, art. 272). 

The Laws of Moses teach that the wild animals also should share in the 
produce of the land in the sabbatical year: 

“And the sabbath produce of the land shall be for food for you: for thee, 
and for thy servant and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant and for 
the settler by thy side that sojourn with thee. And for thy cattle and for 
the wild beasts that are in thy land shall all the increase thereof be for food” 
(Leviticus 25: 6, 7). 

The Bible teaches that a man’s character may be known from his treatment 
of animals. 

The Book of Proverbs characterizes a righteous man as one who feels so 
much for his animals that he almost knows their thoughts. “The righteous 
man knows the soul of his beast.” (Proverbs 12: 10) 
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In the Talmud, we find the stress laid again and again on kindness to animals, 
which is called a divine command. 

According to the Jerusalemitic Talmud (Ketuboth, I1V:8), no one may buy 
eattle or poultry unless he has prepared food for the beings he is purchasing. 
The Babylonian Talmud (Berachoth, 40a) states that the owner of an animal 
may not eat before his beast had been fed, and bases its regulation on the 
Biblical passage (Deuteronomy 11:15): “And I will give grass in thy fields for 
thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be satisfied.”” The sequence of this Biblical 
quotation shows clearly that it is the cattle which must first be fed. 

Talmudic literature says of Moses, the first and greatest leader of the Jewish 
people, that only after he proved his kindness to animals did God accept him as 
His divine messenger to the Jewish people (Mishash Shemoth Rabba 2: 2). 

The concept of prevention of cruelty to animals is the fundamental behind 
Jewish law’s opposition to hunting of animals for pleasure. The Babylonian 
Talmud (Avoda Sara, 1&b) interprets the opening words of the Psalms, “Blessed 
is the man who has not followed the advice of the wicked and has not stood 
in the paths of sinners” as referring to those who do not hunt animals. 

According to a standard medieval ethical work, Sefer Chassidim (Book of 
the Saints), “man will be called to account for any pain he has caused an 
animal; e. g., loading upon it a burden too heavy for it to carry, or striking 
it when it cannot move.” Maimonides, the first and greatest Jewish codifier, 
and a famed physician in his day, in his Guide for the Perplexed, declared the 
following with regard to religious slaughter of animals: 

“The commandment concerning the killing of animals is necessary, because 
the natural food of man consists of vegetables and of the flesh of animals; the 
best meat is that of animals permitted to be used as food. No doctor has any 
doubts about this. Since, therefore, the desire of procuring good food neces- 
sitates the slaying of animals, the law enjoins that the death of the animal 
should be the easiest. It is not allowed to torment the animal by cutting the 


throat in a clumsy manner, by poleaxing, or by cutting off a limb whilst the 
animal is alive.” 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


Our opposition to S. 1497 is based both on its grave implications for the 
Jewish religious method of slaughtering and on the impracticality of the legisla- 
tion. Furthermore, we have reason to fear what the future may bring under 
such legislation because similar attempts carry with them a very sad tradition. 

In European countries such legislation was regularly the forerunner for dis- 
crimination against the Jewish population. We do not mean to imply that his- 
tory must repeat itself in this country so renowned for its fundamental tradi- 
tion of religious liberty. However, the lesson of history is that laws providing 
for humane slaughter, even if armed with guaranties for the Jewish method, 
have resulted in movements against shehitah and against the Jews. Though the 
proposed legislation be not motivated by anti-Semitic sentiments, the effect of 
its passage will undoubtedly be a campaign waged by the confused and over- 
zealous against Jewish ritual slaughter. Recent developments in England prove 
this point. 

A law adopted by the British House of Commons on July 28, 1933, provided 
for electric stunning of all animals before slaughter, with the clear stipulation 
that “no person shall be liable for any contravention of these provisions in 
respect of the slaughter of any animal slaughtered without the infliction of un- 
necessary suffering by the Jewish method for the food of Jews and by the 
Mohammedan method for the food of Mohammedans.” 

The British humane societies, once having achieved this humane slaughter 
bill. began a vehement campaign for the abolition of the clause on religious 
slaughter. In 1954 and 1956 bills were already introduced in the House of 
Commons to this effect. 

On December 12, 1956, a vote was taken in the House of Commons. One 
hundred and thirty-two members voted for a motion leading to the prohibition 
of religious slaughter by Jews and Mohammedans, 178 voted against it. It 
is horrifying indeed to learn that such a motion was defeated by only a small 
majority. 

In order to create the necessary climate of public opinion and to encourage 
such terrible discrimination against Jews and Mohammedans alike, the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the oldest English humane 
society, published a pamphlet titled “Legalized Cruelty.” On the cover is a 
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drawing of a bearded shohet, armed with a long knife, standing near a Weinberg 
pen from which the head of an animal protrudes. The Royal Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, in this shameles document of bigotry, calls 
for the abolition of the gross cruelty perpetrated on cattle slaughtered in 
Great Britain for Jewish and Moslem consumption, and that by deliberate 
permission of the law. This demand has been made in regard to the Weinberg 
pen, which those who favor the enactment of 8S. 1497 consider the ideal solution. 
I would daresay that our British friends are not less civilized or less tolerant 
than we are. Yet barbarity is something which all of civilization abhors, and 
it is far too easy to gather public support in favor of such an emotionally 
charged claim of cruelty, though it be used: to disguise the more heinous 
brutality of religious intolerance. An enactment of S. 1497 presents serious 
fears indeed. 

And we can find no positive justification for the introduction of such legisla- 
tive commands in the United States. It is paradoxical in the extreme, in a 
country with such a glorious tradition of freedom, to propose that humaneness 
be enforced under the threat of criminal penalty. It is legally enforced humane- 
ness which often turns out to be most cruel. 

Many other countries, looking to the United States for guidance, might under- 
stand the passing of S. 1497 to be a green light for the introduction of dis- 
criminatory regulations against shehitah. In America, too, State legislatures 
will soon find themselves under great pressure to introduce restrictions on 
the Jewish method of slaughter. Some action to this effect has already begun. 

The same massive propaganda campaign which has been undertaken with 
the avowed aim of directing an emotional appeal to the Members of Congress, 
so as to pressure them, under the guise of humanitarianism and on the basis 
of grossly exaggerated stories about cruelty perpetuated in slaughtering ani- 
mals, to vote for this legislation, will soon be directed to State legislators, and 
possibly continue to be aimed at Congress, with the intention of changing this 
bill and further restricting shehitah. 

We sincerely hope that you will resist the heavy propaganda campaign insti- 
tuted to enact this uncalled-for legislation and reject S. 1497 which must, if 
passed, only disturb the religious feelings, impair the religious practice, and 


deny the religious rights of millions of bona fide, loyal, and honorable citizens 
of the United States. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RaApsBr ISAAC STOLLMAN, PRESIDENT, AND Rapst Isaac B. 


Rosk, ExecuTIveE Drrector, RELIGIOUS ZIONISTS OF AMERICA (MIZRACHI-HAPOEL 
HAMIZRACHI) NEW York, N. Y. 





I speak today on behalf of the Religious Zionists of America—Mizrachi-Hapoel 
Hamizrachi which is an organization of Over 25,000 members of the orthodox 
Jewish faith, which has over 250 branches in 35 cities of the United States; 
and on behalf of the Mizrachi Women’s Organization of America which has 
50,000 members in 300 chapters in 40 cities throughout this country. Included 
among this membership are members of the laity and rabbis, whose concern 
in all matters which have a bearing upon kosher slaughtering is a very deep 
and significant one. They are the consumers of kosher meat and other foods 
who would be gravely affected by any legislative changes which might bear upon 
ritual slaughter in the United States. 

Our organization is, therefore, deeply interested and I must say deeply dis- 
turbed with the proposed legislation now before the Congress which is aimed 
at introducing humane slaughter procedures. As an organization of orthodox 
Jews, we fully identify ourselves with the deep sense of compassion for all living 
things which is part of the American spirit, and which seeks to motivate such 
legislation. Our sacred Scriptures which are recorded as divinely incumbent 
upon every orthodox Jew to observe, prohibits bringing or causing pain to any 
living creature. This enjoyment against pain is stressed not only in the sacred 
Scriptures, but in the Talmud and in all rabbinical commentaries and codes of 
sacred law which are binding upon our people’s faith. 

Despite this very strong feeling for humaneness in the treatment of animals, 
we must oppose the proposed humane slaughter bill now before the United States 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and specifically S. 1497 as 
amended, which is the companion bill of H. R. 8308. Should this bill be enacted, 
an agency of the Government will be responsible for the supervision of religious 
practices. Certainly, such legislation flouts the fundamental American tradi- 
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tion prohibiting the Government from interference with the religious practices 
of any faith. 


As an orthodox organization, we are bound to respect the opinions of our 
rabbinate and its leadership, namely the Rabbinical Council of America and 
the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada. In this case, 
they and all other rabbinic orthodox bodies have declared their forthright oppo- 
sition to the proposed humane slaughter bill which is now before the United 
States Senate. Their opposition is underscored by the following factors: 

1. The possible effect of such legislation on the right of the Jewish com- 
munity to practice the basic religious tenet of shehitah (ritual slaughter). This 


divinely ordained method of preparing animals for human consumption is most 
humane. 


2. Our deep concern is for the humane treatment of all God’s creatures as 
ordained by Scripture and Jewish religious law. Jewish ritual slaughter is the 
manifestation of divine will instructing humanity that although the act of 
slaughter is permissible for the purpose of providing food, it must be done 
acording to divine method which acknowledges that the Almighty has created 
animals for the service of man. 

Our opposition to the bill is also extremely forthright because of the experi- 
ences with our organization has had in other parts of the world, where legis- 
lation has been created or has been atempted in order to provide for humane 
slaughtering. Unfortunately, they have too often resulted in restrictions being 
placed upon shehitah—the slaughtering method ordained by the orthodox faith, 
and have been a source of dep aggravation and injury to orthodox jewry in 
general. 


For these reasons we respectfully submit and express our opposition to the 
measures before this committee, dated April 29, 1958. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. L. Blaine Liljenquist, vice president, Western 
States Meat Packers Association, Inc. 

I notice that you have a written statement. You may proceed in 
highlighting it or reading it, since it is short. 


STATEMENT OF L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, VICE PRESIDENT, 
WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Litsenquist. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is L. Blaine Liljenquist. I am the vice president and 
Washington representative of the Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 1 have been in charge of the association’s Washington 
office since 1946. The association has 479 regular and associate mem- 
ber companies. They are independent packers as distinguished from 
the large national companies. Our president and general manager is 
Mr. E. F. Forbes of San Francisco. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee to 
express our views in opposition to S. 1497 and H. R. 8308. About 
200 of our member companies slaughter livestock. They are strongly 
“4 gece to the compulsory features of these bills. 

wish to emphasize, however, that our members are very much in 
favor of using the most humane methods of slaughtering livestock that 
can be developed at a cost which will allow small packers to compete 
with their big competitors. The association takes an active interest 
in publicizing any information to its members which offers possible 
improvements in the treatment of livestock. 

ur members sincerely believe that the so-called new methods of 
slaughtering have not yet been perfected so as to be within the eco- 
nomic reach of small packers. Rendering livestock insensible by 
mechanical, electrical, or chemical means before slaughter is undoubt- 
edly a desirable objective that some day may be reached, but to require 
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it now by legislation would mean economic havoc in the meatpacking 
industry. 

There is much yet to be accomplished through research before the 
meatpacking industry could possibly be in a ‘position to accept the 
type of legislation as proposed in the present bills in the Congress. 

For example, the cost of treating hogs with carbon dioxide gas 
to render them insensible prior to slaughter is far beyond the financial 
reach of the small meatpackers. I understand the carbon dioxide gas 
chambers for hogs are used by only 1 or 2 large national companies, 
and that over a quarter of a million dollars was invested for equip- 
ment, construction, and installation of these systems in each plant 
where they were installed. Expenditures totaling only a few thousand 
dollars are quite impossible for small meatpackers killing only 200 or 
300 hogs a week. And there are a good many small pac kers who don’t 
have a Y big volume operation on any particular species such as hogs. 

Without research on the subject, who can say that a hog does not 
suffer more by smothering into unconsciousness in a gas chamber 
than it does by a quick thrust of the knife in the conventional slaugh- 
tering method? It is believed that the quick loss of blood causes 
immediate unconsciousness without any pain to the animal. 

The Western States Meat Packers Association has frequently re- 
quested the Department of Agriculture to make a survey of existing 
methods of slaughtering livestock in the United States and to assign 
a research staff to the problem of devising new methods for slaughter- 
ing livestock which would meet the approval of the humane societies 
and which also would be inexpensive and less injurious to carcass meat 
than present methods. 

The CuHatrman. When was that done? When was that started ? 

Mr. Lavsenquisr. Principally, Senator, since the legislation was 
first introduced here 2 or 3 years ago. We have been more active, I 
would say, as a result of the introduction of this legislation to find 
better methods of slaughtering livestock than before the legislation 
was introduced. 

I feel that the introduction of the legislation in itself has been of 
tremendous good to the livestock and meat industry in spurring us 
on to develop new and better ways, and much evidence is already de- 
veloping that we can find better ways to do this work. 

The Carman. It is a great pity that it required the introduction 
of these bills to get you people busy. What progress have you made 
in the direction of finding more humane methods of slaughtering ? 

Mr. Livsenquist. The stunning instruments that were ‘shown here 
this morning were developed with the cooperation of the packers, Mr. 
Chairman. We haven’t been totally inactive before the legislation 
was introduced. There has been a lot of study given to this by 
committees all down through the years. We haven t made the prog- 
ress that we should have made, I admit. Our packers no doubt are 
remiss in not giving greater attention to this particular problem. But 
now, as a result of the legislation having been introduced, there has 
been a great upsurge in study and research by the industry to humane 
methods of slaughtering. I am confident that as these new methods 
are developed they will be put into use by our industry without a com- 
pulsory law. 

The Cuarrman. You say you started these studies in the last 3 
years? 
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Mr. LivseNquist. We have intensified the work since the introduc- 
tion of the legislation. 


The Cuamman. Have you found improvements over the old 
methods ? 

Mr. Litsenquist. Yes. As a matter of fact, a good many packers 
are now using these stunning guns which we do regard as an improve- 
ment over the old conventional methods which have been in use for 
so many years. 

The Cuatrman. What percentage of your packers are using these 
new methods—lI mean of your association ? 

Mr. Litsenquist. Across the country there are over 200 packers 
that are using these guns. At every convention of the meat industry 
you will find discussions on humane methods, you will find groups 
going into packinghouses where these new instruments are being used 
and tested and observed. Remington, I think, have their gun in at 
least 200 packingplants in this country already. And they are still, 
you might say, in the testing and development stage of this instru- 
ment. 

The CHairman. The 200 packers to which you refer, are those 
members of your association ¢ 

Mr. Linsengutst. I was speaking of all packers throughout the 
country. 

The Cuarrman. How many are there throughout the country ? 

Mr. Linsenquisr. There are about 2,300 packers that slaughter 
on a commercial basis. 

The CuarrmMan. And 200 of those are using these new methods? 

Mr. Litsenquest. I would say at least 200 are using the Reming- 
ton gun. There are other stunning instruments that are in use. It is 
pretty hard to know. A complete survey has not been made to my 
knowledge. But there is great interest in this problem today to 
bring about the results that we are all eager to achieve. 

The Cuarman. Proceed. 

Mr. Litsenquistr. I have been advised by officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that they have given attention to this request 
and that it would be feasible to establish a research project on humane 
slaughtering in the Department if funds for this purpose could be 
provided. 

We must bear in mind that the proposed humane slaughter legisla- 
tion, if adopted, would add immeasurably to the cost of processing 
and marketing meat. This added cost for the most part would have 
to be borne by the consumers through higher meat prices or by pro- 
ducers through lower livestock prices. In any event, the spread be- 
tween what the farmer receives and what the consumer pays would 
be widened. 

Senator Humpurey. May I question as we go along? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. I have been here since 10 o’clock and we are 
not quite half through with the witnesses. I hope to come back as 
soon as possible this afternoon. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to ask for documentation with refer- 
ence to that sentence, “In any event, the spread between what the 
farmer receives and what the consumer pays would be widened.” 

That isan assertion. What is your documentation? Can you show 
me where the cost has gone up in those plants to the consumer, and the 
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price that farmers have received has gone down in those plants where 
they use humane methods? Can you show me that Hormel charges 
the consumer more and pay the farmers less? That is in my State 
and I consider it one of the finest plants in the United States. J] 
think they make a lot of money. 

In fact, they do very well. They havea profit-sharing plan. 

Their workers are paid better than almost any packinghouse worker 
in the United States and they have no labor trouble. ‘They do a won- 
derful job and put out quality products. We eat it all the time; it is 
very good; and I haven’t found it costs one bit more than comparable 
products. 

Is Hormel being charitable to the public and still making money? 
How do they do it? 

Mr. Lizsenquist. Not at all. As long as we don’t have compul- 
sion, and these new methods can be put into effect by the packing 
operators across the country, competitively, the added cost will not 
accrue. 

I was speaking here in the event compulsory legislation goes 
through which will require all packers in interstate commerce who 
sell to the Federal Government to install, for instance, these gas 
chambers which are very expensive. 

A big company like Hormel, which slaughters hundreds and 
hundreds of hogs a day, has been able to afford the cost of putting in 
these gas chambers. But a small packer with just a few hae 
hogs a week, would have to either forgo the possibility of sellin 
to the Government or go to a great added cost, particularly in old 
plants. 

When you install a gas chamber you have to go into a lot of con- 
struction, or reconstruction in your plant. It would be expensive. 
It would be an added cost which would have to be absorbed, we think, 
either in higher meat prices or lower payments made to livestock 
producers. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have never heard a packer ever say that the 
reason he paid the farmer less is because his operation costs went up. 
I have heard the classical argument that the reason that beef prices 
may be down when beef is down on the hoof is because there is an 
excess of supply and an inadequacy of demand. I have yet to hear 
before this committee, until the humane slaughter bill came up, any 
packer ever say that a farmer’s price was governed by the overhead 
costs of the packing industry. 

Mr. Lizszenquist. Senator, a packer is a middleman, and his costs 
of operation, when they rise, are going to be passed some place. [If it 
is a buyers’ market, the cost will go Sacks to the producer. 

Senator Humrnrey. Let’s stop there for a minute. You are say- 
ing that somewhere along the line if the costs rise at the middleman’s 
level that they will be passed on. I won’t disagree with that. But 
I want to say this: Are you saying that you pay a farmer less when 
you raise the wage of the president of a _— oe company, and 
they get paid well. Are you going to testify here that what you do 
is take that out of the hide of a farmer and that you take it off of 
his cattle? Because that is an overhead cost. 

I want to know: When you pay more dividends out, when you 
raise the wages and salary of your employees, and when you raise 
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the salaries of the employers, and when you buy new automobiles 
and whatever for them, do you take this out of the skin of the farmer? 

Mr. Latsenquist. It depends on the demand and supply situation. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Litsenquist. If the livestock are in great supply in relation 
to demand, it would tend to come out of the farmers. 

Senator Humpurey. That wouldn’t make any difference if the em- 
ployer were on relief. Actually the truth is that what you pay as a 
packer is supposedly based—that has been — argument histori- 
cally—on the supply of the animal as regards the demand for the prod- 
uct; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Litsenquist. True. 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s go on and see what happens. That is 
on Mr. Farmer. You are not testifying that you anne down the 
farmer’s prices simply because you raise the salary of the president 
of the company; are you? 

Mr. Litsenquist. We don’t say that. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you? I want to know. This is very im- 
portant. Do you drive down farmer’s prices when you raise the 
salary of the manager ¢ 

Mr. Litsenquist. As distribution costs increase, the spread between 
what the farmer receives and the consumer pays widens. 

Senator Humpurey. That may be true. But I want to talk about 
the farmer. 

The Cuatrman. I think the witness was addressing himself to very 
small plants, Senator, where 200, 300, or 400 hogs were killed. You 
will admit that if the Secretary of Agriculture were to say that the 
humane method of doing it is by using carbon dioxide, all ought to do 
that. I believe that is what the witness had in mind. I am sure that 
that would increase the cost. 

Senator Humpurey. I don’t think that can be verified either, and I 
don’t think the mere assertion of it makes it necessarily the truth. 

Here is a knowledgeable witness, and I am a knowledgeable man in 
this field, so I intend to interrogate him because these are statements 
which have been made without proof. 

You first say to me that livestock prices do not go down simply 
because your operation costs go up. What you said is that there is a 
greater spread between what the consumer pays and what the farmer 
gets. Right? 

Mr. Latsenquist. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you consider the improved slaughtering 
methods as a way of reducing unit costs ? 

Mr. Lisenquist. It very well could be. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t it true that where they have been used 
that this has been the case ? 

Mr. Lizsenquist. Very possibly. 

Senator Humrurey. Isn’t it true that in companies that have the 
oldest, most obsolete plants and slaughtering methods, that you have 
the smallest profit? 

Mr. Linsenquist. True. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, what we are advocating, in other words, 
is improved slaughtering methods which reduce unit costs of 
slaughtering, which in turn provide greater profit or lower consumer 
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prices. I say that the record of the plants—and they are not all 
Hormel-sized, there are smaller plants—that put in humane slaughter- 
ing methods is that they have not increased the consumer prices, 
They have increased the profit and have lowered the unit costs. Now, 
can you dispute that fact ? 

Mr. Litsenquisr. My testimony is to the effect that we will, as 
an industry, adopt these new improved methods as rapidly as they 
are found to be effective and within the financial reach of small pack- 
ers, who must always keep in mind that they are in competition with 
their large competitiors. And as these new methods are developed 
so that they are economically feasible, they are certainly going to 
be applied 1 in our industry without a compulsory law. 

Senator Humpnurey. May I say that the record is that that has 
not been the case; under the threat of compulsion in the last 2 years, 
as you have testified, the packing industry has done more than they 
have done in the preceding 50 years in terms of humane methods; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Litsenqutist. I couldn’t say how many years. 

Senator Humpurey. Then the preceding 20 years 

Mr. Livsenquist. It has been beneficial, no doubt about it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me ask you: How many plants did you 
have 2 years ago that used, for example, the stunning instrument? 

Mr. Lasenquisr. Of course these stunning instruments have just 
been developed in the past 2 years. We have had a thousand per- 
cent increase. 

Senator Humpurey. There were stunning methods used 2 years 
ago. We had witnesses testify in here, about the Mayer Co. and 
others, that they were using humane slaughtering methods 2, 3, 4, 
5 years ago. 

‘Mr. Lizszenquist. At any rate, we are going in the right direction 
and we are making more rapid progress now than we have heretofore 
made. 

Senator Humpnrey. All this Senator wants to say is that you 

cannot document for this committee—and if you can I would appre- 
ciate it very, very much, and I say that in all sincerity, but I do not 
believe that you can document by statistical evidence—one, that hu- 
mane state will lower the price of beef and pork products to farm- 
ers. I don’t believe that you can document that it will lower what 
the farmer gets. W ithout any of these humane methods the farmers 
had a rough time. 

Two, I don’t believe you can document that consumer costs will 
go up because of improved humane slaughtering methods. I would 
say to the contrary, that you can demonstrate that these costs will 
come down. 

We do not tolerate in other food establishments uncleanliness, in- 
efficiency, and methods that are anything but wholesome just because 
of cost. The Government of the United States insists on high 
standards. 

Mr. Liusenaquist. That is especially true in the meat industry. 

Senator Humpurey. And it is especially true in anything that the 
Government buys. It is especially true in food products. That is 
why we have the Food and Drug Administration. 
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I don’t believe that you can justify this inadequacy of slaughtering 
practices on the basis of what it is going to do to a small business man. 
As a matter of fact, I come from a small-business man’s family, and 
I want to tell you we find out that small-business men make just as 
much money as big-business men if they modernize. And it is to 
their advantage to modernize. Per unit, I am talking of. 

Mr. Litgenquist. Senator, we intend to modernize. We are greatly 
concerned with this problem. And believe me, we are going to adopt 
these improved methods just as rapidly as we can, as they become 
available and proven to be feasible. 

The CHatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Litvsenquist. But in the case of small packers the added cost 
of the so-called humane slaughter methods could not be transferred 
to the producers and consumers. A very large plant, slaughtering 
thousands of hogs each week, could possibly install the expensive 
machinery for immobilizing hogs, whereas a small packer, killing 
only a few head, would find it altogether uneconomical. His com- 
petitive position with the large national companies would be adversely 
affected. 

The effect of this legislation, if passed, would be to further concen- 
trate the business of meatpacking in the hands of the large national 
companies. This would be most detrimental to both consumers of 
meat and to producers of livestock. 

Senator Humpurey. How did you stand on the regulation of meat 
products by the Federal Trade Commission to prevent monopolistic 
practices ? 

Mr. Livsenquist. We very vigorously support the O’Mahoney- 
Watkins bill. 

Senator Humpurey. You do? 

Mr. Livsenquist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to commend you. We have been told 
that there were many packers who did not. 

Mr. Linsenquist. Our members support the legislation unani- 
mously. 

Senator Humpnrey. You support regulation through the Federal 
Trade Commission ¢ 

Mr. Linsenautst. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Litsenquist. It is estimated that 10 large national companies 
are already handling 68 percent of the federally inspected meat busi- 
ness in the United States and that the Big Four packers are handling 

50 percent of this business. The largest meatpacker last year had 
dollar sales in excess of $2,500 million and the sales of the second 
largest company were approximately $2 billion. This concentration 
of economic power in the hands of a few meatpackers is tremendously 
serious. It should not be further aggravated by the passage of hu- 
mane-slaughter bills, which would place a disproportionately heavier 
burden on small companies. 

Better methods of slaughtering livestock are assured because of the 
sincere interest of all concerned to solve this important problem. 

Livestock producers, meatpackers, consumers, and private and public 
research organizations are consulting with each other and organizing 
their efforts to devise more practical and more humane ways sof han- 
dling animals in the packing plants. 
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Our members have given encouragement, for instance, to the Rem- 
ington Arms Co. in the development of their stunning instruments 
which have been field tested by packers in each of the three meatpack- 
ing trade associations. 

The new Remington stunning instrument is apparently proving 
quite effective for stunning cattle. In 1 test that was called to my 
attention only 22 cartridges were required to stun 20 head of cattle. 

Experiments with this instrument thus far, however, have indicated 
that it cannot be used successfully to stun hogs. 

Electrical stunning of animals has generally failed thus far in the 
United States. If too much or too little electricity is used various 
complications result which make this system impractical and unde- 
sirable from a slaughtering point of view. 

For the above reasons we trust that the committee will not report 
favorably on S. 1497 and H. R. 8308. However, we believe that the 
introduction of the legislation has been helpful in calling to the at- 
tention of all segments of the livestock and meat industry, as well as 
the public generally, the need for increased research to find improved 
methods for slaughtering livestock. 

We believe that it would be a mistake to pass legislation which 
would become compulsory in 1 year, 2 years, or in 5 years for that 
matter. We want to work as rapidly as we can in this direction, and 
we would like to see some real support for a reasearch program in the 
Department of Agriculture. We do not believe that compulsion is 
the American way to solve problems. Sometimes compulsion pre- 
vents progress. We do not say that we are not at fault over the years 
in not doing more than we have, but we have a keen desire to do as 
much as we can, and now more than ever before in the history of our 
industry. 

We hope that you will not adopt a bill having compulsory features, 
We favor legislation which would bring about expanded research to 
develop improved methods. When such methods have been found and 
a determination reached that they are more humane than our present 
methods, and are feasible from the economic view of the small packers, 
we, as an association, will do all we can in our segment of the meat 
industry to promote the utilization of these new methods. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Liljenquist. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 


Senator Humpurey. May I have this witness back when we come 
back ? 


The Cuatrman. Proceed now. 

Senator Humpurey. I would prefer to stay here myself if you wish 
to leave. 

The Cuatrman. No; proceed. 

Senator Humpurey. I had the list of the companies that were using 
humane methods of slaughter. Is the witness familiar with those? 

Mr. Lizsenquist. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. We included it in the testimony yesterday. 
As I recall they were practically all small companies, with 1 or 2 ex- 
ceptions. This bill only applies to companies selling meat to the 
Government. You are aware of that? 

Mr. Litsenquist. Yes. 


Senator Humrnrey. How big a company is the Seitz Packing Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo? 








til 
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Mr. Latsenquist. I think you would term that a small packer, dis- 
tinguishing between small, medium, and large. 

aator uMpPHREY. They use humane slaughtering methods? 

Mr. Lisenquist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Swift & Co.; out of their total they use it in 

art. 
. Mr. Livsenquist. I might say Seitz does not use the gas chamber. 
And I should qualify my statement—— 

Senator Humpurey. What about the Paulus Market, at Cedarburg, 
Wis., which puts through only 2,100 total, both of beef and cattle or 
hogs? 

Mr. Latsenquist. That is a small packer. 

Senator Humpnrey. They use the gas chamber? 

Mr. Litrenquist. I feel 1 should qualify my statement and say spe- 
cifically that I was referring to the gas chamber, not the stunning 
instruments. The stunning instruments are within the financial reach 
of small packers. The thing that we are particularly concerned about 
isthat if we were required to put in these gas chambers, which are very 
expensive at this point, that our small packers would either have to go 
to tremendous expense to install the equipment or they would have to 
forego the slaughtering of hogs. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Is the gas chamber the only so-called humane 
method on hogs? 

Mr. Liwsenquisr. Yes. It is too expensive for us. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is it the only one that seems to be satisfactory ? 

Mr. LitsEnquist. It is the one that has been advocated as being 
humane. 

The CuatrmMan. We had testimony this morning to the effect that 
they haven’t discovered any stunning instrument that would do the 
job. 

Mr. Litsenquist. It is difficult to stun hogs with the stunning in- 
struments now available. There is an expert witness here. 

Senator Humpnurey. I merely wanted to have the record again show 
that there are companies such as the Tarpoff Packing Co., Granite 
City, Ill., which uses humane methods for all types of animals; the 
Paulus Market, Cedarburg, Wis., a very small packing firm that 
uses humane methods for beef and veal; the Rath Packing Co., a 
nationwide company which uses it in all of its plants, small compared 
to the Big Four; the Oscar Mayer Co.; the Logan Packing Co.; and 
the Monroe Packing Co., all very small companies in terms of the 
big ones. Also, the Montana Meat Co. uses humane methods. 

The testimony which I have received and which I believe stands 
uncontested is that the humane methods have not increased the opera- 
tional cost, but actually have, 1, done away with some labor turnover; 
and 2, have reduced the unit cost, and surely have been, in terms of 
the damage to carcass and so forth, of some help. I think it is ques- 
tionable how much help there is. But there has been a lot of testi- 
mony from veterinarians and others that a humane method of slaugh- 
ter can actually protect the product so that when you cut the product 
up and use it to prepare it for market, you get more of the good 
product out of the total carcass, 


_ Mr. Livsenquisr. Iam sure of that. We are all for those stunning 
instruments. 
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Senator Humrpnurey. The legislation may be spurring on the West- 
ern Meat Packers, which you represent. 

Mr. LitsenQutst. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And you do try to protect the rights of the 
smaller firms. But we have-had a little difficulty with some of the 
others. 

What interests me is that if the humane slaughtering methods were 
going to drive the small fellows out of business, why the bigger pack- 

ers haven’t just grabbed it up. I haven’t noticed that they have 
been too concerned in the past about some of the competitive dis- 
advantages that a small packer might have. 

Mr. Linsenquist. If they have to install the gas chambers it will 
be a tremendous cost to them. 

Senator Humpurey. The packing industry, in all candor, needs 
some renovation; don’t you agree? 

Mr. Livsenquisr. Absolutely. 

Senator Humpurey. It seems to me if we can compel people who 
are in the poultry-processing business to put in expensive machinery 
for sanitary poultry and have compulsory y inspection, if we can com- 
pel the dairy farmers of my State to put in expensive refrigeration 
equipment which increases the-cost of their product immensely even 
as the Government reduces the price of it, it seems to me that we 
ought at least to give some consideration to improved methods of 
slaughtering in the industry where improved methods have been 
shown to reduce unit costs. 

That is all. 

The CHarman. How many members of your association have 
these improved methods of slaughter? 

Mr. Litsenquist. Quite a few of the members. I would say the 
stunning instrument is used in possibly 25 percent of our plants. 

The CHatrrMan. You say that 200 members of your association 
are eed | in slaughtering livestock. You say that of that number 
25 percent use improved methods ? 

Mr. Livsenqutst. I would say about 25 percent are now using the 
stunning instruments, but this has developed in 2 years’ time. I 
would say that in another 2 years we will see a much larger per- 
centage. 

The Cuarrman. Then the law wouldn’t be necessary, would it? 

Mr. Litsenquist. I don’t believe the law is necessary. Every 
packer wants to use the most humane methods that are available. 
He has a public-relations problem. 

The Cuarrman. But the thing that bothers me is that you didn’t 
start this until these bills got before Congress. You have admitted 
that. And that is what makes it difficult for us who represent the 
people. 

Mr. Linsenquist. I didn’t say we started it then. I say we greatly 
increased our efforts since the bills were introduced. 

The Cuamrman. You got more interested and disturbed about what 
Congress might make you do. 

Senator Huwpnrey. The other point, Mr. Chairman, is that if 
you are going to do it voluntarily it doesn’t cost any less than if you 
do it compulsorily. Let’s assume you put this in and had a 2-year 
leeway period. 
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The Cuarman. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Thereupon, at 12:53 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will proceed with the consideration of testimony on 
the humane slaughter bills now before this committee. 

Has Mr. Unwin come in? 

(No response. ) 

Is Mr. Radford Hall present ? 

(No response. ) 

Is Moses I. Feuerstein here ? 

Mr. Feuerstein, I notice that you have quite a lengthy statement. 
I will be glad to hear from you. Were you here this morning? 


STATEMENTS OF MOSES I. FEUERSTEIN, PRESIDENT, UNION OF 
ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, 
N. Y.; RABBI SOLOMON J. SHARFMAN, PRESIDENT, AND SAMUEL 
L. BRENNGLASS, COUNSEL, RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Feuerstein. Yes, sir; yesterday, too. 

The Cuarrman. I hope you paid attention to some of the witnesses 
who testified and that you will relegate your testimony to some new 
matters to be presented to us, and try to save duplication. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Feversretn. Yes, sir. 

My name is Moses I. Feuerstein. I am a businessman. I reside in 
Brookline, Mass. 

Sitting next to me is Rabbi Solomon Sharfman, who is the presi- 
dent of the Rabbinical Council of America, and on his right is Mr. 
Samuel L. Brennglass, who is appearing here as counsel and who also 
serves as chairman of the communal relations commission of the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America. 

I speak today in behalf of the Rabbinical Council of America, 
which is an organization of more than 700 duly ordained orthodox 
rabbis, serving communities throughout the country, and in behalf of 
the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America which I 
have the privilege of serving as president, and which is the national 
body for the 3,000 orthodox Jewish synagogues in the United States. 

We estimate that there are over 514 million Jews in this country, 
and the majority of them are interested from a religious point of 
view in this question of shehitah. We represent them, and we speak 
also for a large body of the remaining Jewish community that is con- 
cerned with this legislation because of the inherent dangers that it 
presents for the Jewish community in the future. 

I would like to call upon Mr. Brennglass for any further reference 
to that. 

Mr, Brennciass. Senator, before the noon recess you raised a ques- 
tion premised upon a statement by Mrs. Christine Stevens that certain 
eensted Jewish organizations were in favor of the proposed legis- 
ation. 
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I may say by way of preface that I served as chairman of the ad hoe 
committee in which all Jewish organizations were cooperating in 
opposition to the pending legislation. 

s such chairman, I think that I can categorically deny the state- 
ment that Mrs. Stevens has made that the five designated Jewish 
organizations have approved the legislation. 

T refer specifically to a letter which was sent out over the signature 
of the authorized representatives of these five organizations under 
date of February 20, 1958, to Congressman Poage in the House of 
Representatives. 

he signatories to this letter are the following organizations: The 
American Jewish Congress, Rabbinical Assembly of America, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, and the United Synagogue of America. 

And I may give you very briefly the background of each of these 
organizations. 

The Cuarrman. Before you do that, are there any other organiza- 
tions who favor this legislation ? 

Mr. Brenneuass. I know of no national Jewish organization which 
has come out in favor of the bill. 

The American Jewish Congress, as was pointed out earlier today, 
is an organization of organizations. As late as last week, at a meeting 
which I attended, the authorized representatives of the American 
Jewish Congress stated that they were not in favor of this legislation 
and have never given their consent thereto. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America is the rabbinical arm of the 
conservative movement in Jewry, while the congregational arm of 
conservatism is the United Synagogue of America. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis is the rabbinical arm 
of reform Jewry, and its congregational or lay body is the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 

In this letter of February 20 that I have just referred to the follow- 
ing statement is made: 

Referring to the undersigned organizations, Congressman Multer said during 


the debate: “We are in favor of and support this” (Congressional Record, p. 
1431). 


His statement is inaccurate. 


As you correctly stated, we were opposed to H. R. 8308 in the form in which 
it was originally introduced. As stated in the letter from Dr. Leo Pfeffer to you, 
dated January 29, 1958, in its present amended form we do not oppose the 
measure. However, while we do not oppose the measure as amended, we are 
not proponents of the bill. We are sure you understand and appreciate this 
distinction. 

And as a matter of record it should be repeated that at the present 
time there is no national Jewish organization that stands in the po- 
sition of a proponent of this legislation. 

I may also say, speaking in my status as chairman of this ad hoe 
committee, that to the best of my knowledge and information, the 
American Jewish Congress and the two groups of conservative Jewry, 
are not in favor of the present legislation and would prefer its defeat. 

As to the two reform bodies, I cannot speak as to their present 
status except to restate that they have not come out in favor of the 
proposed legislation. 
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The Cuarrman. Could you give us a comparison of the membership 
in the reform group as compared to the other ? 

Mr. Brennewass. Senator, let me answer you in this manner: As 
far as the reform group is concerned, ritual and dietary laws—or I 
would say the ritual dietary laws—are not part of their religious be- 
lief or practice 

As far as the conservative group is concerned, in some congrega- 
tions it is, and in others it is not. 

So that the opposition of these two branches of Jewry in the past 
has been primarily of a civil rights nature. That means that the 
basic opposition, and those who are most vitally interested in this as 
a religious practice, are those adherents of the Orthodox Jewry in this 
country. 

As far as the numerical proportion is concerned, as Your Honor 
is undoubtedly aware, no religious census has ever been taken in this 
country. Considering the number of congregations of the various 
branches of Jewry in this country, with approximately 3,000 orthodox 
congregations, and perhaps in the neighborhood of a shoneend or so 
conservative and reform, it would appear that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Jews in this country are in the orthodox camp or are opposed 
to this legislation. 

The Cuairman. As I quoted this morning from Mrs. Christine 
Stevens’ testimony, she of course was in turn quoting from Congress- 
man Multer. You are familiar with that testimony. Would you care 
to express your view as to that testimony, as to whether or not what 
he states is correct, and I quote again: 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America and the Hebrew Congregation which is 
the reform group are in favor of or support this measure as is indicated by 
the letter the gentleman put in the record. Those groups, including the American 
Jewish Committee and the American Jewish Congress, agree with the amend- 
ment as the gentleman has it, and they say it makes this a good bill. 

What have you to say to that particular statement ? 

Mr. Brenneuass. I will say, before deferring to Rabbi Sharfman, 
who is more familiar with Congressman Multer’s situation than I 
am, having spoken to him on numerous occasions personally, that to 
the best of my knowledge the American Jewish Committee, which 
is a distinct organization apart from those five who appeared in 
this letter, has never approved this kind of legislation. 

Rabbi Sharfman ? 

Mr. SHarrMan. Senator, it is only a few moments ago that I met 
with Congressman Multer. I pointed out to him the fact that at 
these hearings he has been quoted as favoring the legislation, and in 
addition depicting part of the Jewish community, a substantial part, 
as favoring the legisl: ation. 

He said to me, “You can state in my name to the committee that 
my preference is a study bill, and I will so write to the committee 
itself. It may expect such a communication from me. 

The Cuarrman. Will you see that we get that letter from Mr. 
Multer ’ 

Mr. Mouser (clerk of the committee). It is on the way over now, 
sir. 

(See p. 199 for letter referred to above. ) 

The CuairMan. Proceed. 


25425—58——18 
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Mr. Frvrrsretn. The orthodox Jewish community in America is 
gravely concerned with proposed legislation now before the Congress 
aimed at introducing humane slaughter procedures. We readily 
recognize and identify ourselves with the deep sense of compas- 
sion innate in the American spirit which would motivate such legis- 
lation. We are proud that a basic principle of the Torah (Bible) 
incumbent upon every Jew prohibiting the causing of pain to any 
living creature is part of the American way of life. 

This principle or commandment is derived not only from the Torah 
with its famous prescriptions concerning Sabbath rest for animals 
and human beings alike, or with its prohibitions against muzzling 
oxen while they are threshing the grain, or against killing the cow 
or the lamb and their young both on the same day. The Talmud, 
which is the source of Jewish religious law, proclaims that cruelty to 
animals is forbidden by Scripture. The Talmud even prohibited the 
owner of an animal from partaking of food before he had fed his 
beast. It also frowned upon hunting for sport. And according to a 
standard medieval ethical work, Sefer Chassidim (Book of Saints)— 
man will be called to account for any pain he has caused an animal; e. g., 
loading upon it a burden too heavy for it to carry, or striking it when it can- 
not move. 

Nevertheless, we must oppose the proposed humane slaughter bill 
now before the United States Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and specifically S. 1497, as amended, which is the companion 
bill of H. R. 8308. Should this bill be enacted, an agency of the 
Government will be responsible for the supervision of religious prac- 
tices. Certainly, such legislation flouts the fundamental American 
tradition prohibiting the Government from interference with the re- 
ligious practices of any faith. 

Our concern is further underscored by the following: 

1. The possible effect of such legislation on the right of the Jewish 
community to practice the basic religious tenet of shehitah (ritual 
slaughter). This divinely ordained method of preparing animals for 
human consumption is most humane. 

2. Our deep concern is for the humane treatment of all God’s 
creatures as ordained by scripture and Jewish religious law. Jewish 
ritual slaughter is the manifestation of divine will instructing human- 
ity that although the act of slaughter is permissible for the purpose of 
providing food, it must be done according to divine method which 
acknowledges that the Almighty has created animals for the service 
of man. 

And a further reference to that which I am sure Rabbi Sharfman 
will probably amplify, you probably know, Senator, that the man 
who does the slaughtering is a religiously ordained person because 
the whole act of slaughter is in the form of a religious requirement— 
so that the man should not get into the position of being a killer or a 
murderer. 

Curiously enough, the humane societies in Europe that have been 
quoted so often yesterday found that the Jewish form of slaughter 
was the most cruel, and it was in that direction that they moved in 
each of the countries. So that for decades, you could come into coun- 
tries where Jewish ritual slaughter was not allowed but you could 
see slaughtering with the hammer or with the pole, beating the animal 
in ways that everybody would regard as brutal. 
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I mention that only because that seems to be one of the peculiar 
and frightening facets of legislation that is proposed by humane socie- 
ties as far as the Jewish religious community is concerned. 

During recent years, more than 800 recognized authorities—mostly 
non-Jewish—in the fields of physiology, pathology, and anatomy in- 
cluding heads of veterinary schools, have testified to the humaneness 
of the Jewish method of slaughtering animals. We cite as illustrative, 
the most recent exposition by Prof. H. H. Dukes, head of the depart- 
ment of veterinary physiology of Cornell University, a copy of 
which is appended. 

For the past 2 years we have exhaustively studied the problem of 
legislation from all aspects, in consultation with interested groups 
and individuals. During the past 9 months, our study concerned 
itself specifically with H. R. 8308, and possible revisions or amend- 
ments thereto. We found that, within the framework of this bill, it 
was impossible to satisfactorily resolve the problems inherent in such 
legislation. 

he Cuatrman. At that point, I ask you if there is any suggestion 
that you can make so that we can amend the bill to meet the objections 
that you have to it. 

Mr. Feverstetn. We find that there are two basic objections to the 
bill. No. 1, as I shall indicate in further testimony, there are no 
satisfactory methods that can be called, humane, except Jewish ritual 
slaughter, which is the only method that scientifically shows that the 
animal is freest from pain. 

No. 2, the area of this legislation enters into the morals of the com- 
munity which, we feel, should rightly be assumed by the home, by the 
religious movements, and by the schools. And we feel that, if this is 
not done, that legislation will find that it is colliding with religious 
freedom, and that it will then unloosen the forces of divisiveness and 
bigotry which, I am sure, as Americans, we all hope to avoid. 

We well appreciate the difficulties the congressional committee 
encounters in the writing of the proposed bill. The present uncer- 
tainty as to what constitutes humane methods of slaughter is further 
emphasized by section 2 of the bill, which is couched in negative 
language, and I think the Senator went into that very ably. 

The bill does not set forth, affirmatively, criteria for humaneness 
because of the impossibility at the present time to set forth such 
affirmative standards of humane slaughter. It approves as humane 
methods of slaughter those which, in fact, are presently deemed in- 
humane and injurious by, among others, the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Certainly, our conscience will not permit us to 
underwrite in any manner the treatment of animals which violates a 
principle of our religion concerning the humane treatment of animals. 

The bill, as now constituted, specifies that the animals are to be 
rendered insensible to pain by (a) a single blow or gunshot, (0d) 
electrical, (¢) chemical, (d) or other means that is rapid or effective. 

The inadequacy of these provisions is self-evident: 

(a) A single blow is now the practice in most slaughterhouses, as 
far as cattle are concerned. It is, however, a fact that a single blow 
rarely renders an animal insensible. Testimony has been presented 
that, sometimes, over 20 blows were used. If the first blow is in- 
sufficient, is the animal to be allowed to suffer? How was this method 
approved in other countries, which have been cited heretofore as 
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more humane and more advanced than ours? Are we, then, in good 
conscience, to support a law which approves as humane a method 
which is actually inhumane? 

(5) According to the testimony of the experts of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, electrical stunning is a disapproved 
method because it is not always accompanied by unconsciousness and, 
because of the lesions produced in the lungs of the animal, this method 
renders impossible proper examination of the carcass, and, also, be- 

cause it often shatters the vertebra, which is caused by the sudden 
convulsion induced by the high charge. 

The Cuatrman. As I recall, some of the countries that have adopted 
the electrical method have now dispensed with it, according to testi- 
mony this morning. 

Mr. Feuerstein. That is right. 

The Cuarrman, I think there are about eight of them, and I be- 
lieve that is included in the testimony that was supplied to us this 
morning. 

Mr. Feverstern. In fact, I have over here a statement from an 
analysis by an authority, a veterinary surgeon in Denmark, which 
was quoted repeatedly yesterday as one of the humane countries we 
should emulate, in which a rather frightening scientific evaluation 
is made of the so-called humane method of electrical stunning. 

(c) Chemical: This method has been found practicable only in the 
cases of hogs and, even there, its effectiveness is questioned by many 
authorities. In the case of turkeys, for instance, and cattle, chemical 
stunning has produced asphyxiation, with the fowl and cattle exposed 


to great torture. 

(a) Other means that are rapid and effective: Obviously, these 
have no particular meaning, since the law does not specify what they 
are. 

At the present time, the humaneness of these methods is question- 
able, and legislation characterizing such methods as humane is not 
warranted by present scientific evidence. There, again, we come 
against the constant peculiarity of humane societies refusing to rec- 
ognize the Jewish ritual approach, which is the cutting of the throat 
and the immediate loss of consciousness, as humane, and searching 
desperately for method after method which, upon scientific analysis, 
despite calling them humane, turn out to be ‘the opposite. 

The exemption in the bill for “slaughtering in accordance with the 
ritual requirements of the Jewish faith or any other religious faith” 
is illusory. Because of the fact that animals have to be restrained 
prior to the act of slaughter, the bill, as interpreted during debate 
in the House of Representatives and by its sponsor in the Senate, 
would empower the Department of Agriculture to prohibit shehitah 
by outlawing reasonable forms of restraint which are used in con- 
nection with ritual slaughter. 

Would anyone, in all honesty, say to the millions of Jews through- 
out this country that their religious freedom is thereby being pro- 
tected by this legislation ? 

The remarks reported in the Congressional Record of February 4, 
1958, indicate that, although the bill does not establish criteria for 
humaneness, it, nevertheless, empowers the Department of Agricul- 
ture to prohibit any form of handling of conscious animals which 
they—the Department of Agriculture—may deem inhumane. 
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Having heard yesterday, Senator, so many caustic remarks by Sen- 
ators and by proponents of the bill concerning the Department of 
Agriculture and its direction, can we, in good conscience, say to the 
American Jewish community that, by giving over the authority and 
control of this law to a Department of Agriculture, we are, in effect, 
protecting their rights to religious freedom ? 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you this question: It strikes me that 
section 2 (b) more or less exempts any religion. The last sentence 
in section 2, before the semicolon, states: 

Hither of the following two methods of slaughtering and handling are hereby 
found to be humane: By slaughtering in accordance with the ritual require- 
ments of the Jewish faith or any other religious faith that prescribes the 
method of slaughter whereby the animal suffers loss of consciousness by anemia 
of the brain caused by the simultaneous and instantaneous severance of the 
carotid artery with a sharp instrument. 

How do you figure that you are included in this bill? 

Mr. Fevrerstern. Could I answer your question ? 

The Cuarrman. If I am to read the bill as it is before us, you would 
be exempt. 

Mr. Freversrern. Right. And I claim that we are not, so to speak. 

The Cuarrman. I want you to point out in this bill where you are 
not exempt. 

Mr. Feversretn. May I defer to Rabbi Sharfman to answer this 
question, because he is more of an authority on that than I am? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. SHarrMan. Senator, I intended to deal a little more at length 
with this question in my own statement. But, for the moment, let 
me reply as follows: That provision, from our viewpoint, is bad for 
two reasons: First of all, it assumes that all prior handling is inhu- 
mane and requires control, while through my own personal 

The Cuatrman. Such as what? 

Mr. SuarrMan. Shackling, hoisting, casting. 

The Cnarrman. That doesn’t apply to you. 

Mr. SuarrMan. The provision which applies to the act of shehitah 
refers only to that wtieh is required by Jewish ritual and law. That 
means that only the act of cutting itself is provided for in the bill; 
the bill does not refer to the prior handling, the restraint of the 
animal prior to the cutting, or act of shehitah, as we call it. 

In further elucidation of that, may I quote from a paragraph which 
appears in the Congressional Record : 

We understand, further, that, while the bill, as amended, would empower 
the Department of Agriculture to restrict or prohibit shackling or hoisting of 
animals in connection with slaughtering in accordance with the rituals of the 
requirement of the Jewish faith, it does not restrict or prohibit, nor does it 
authorize the Department of Agriculture to restrict or prohibit, the use of the 
Weinberg or revolving pen as is used in Great Britain, and that such use of 
the Weinberg pen is a humane method of preparing the animals for slaughter. 

It appears in the Congressional Record with the backing of Con- 
gressman Poage. Consequently, it is obvious, Senator, that the provi- 
sion which sa to shehitah does not refer it to the prior restraining 
of the animal. 

The Cuarrman. Is your method of handling the animal before it is 
ce different from that engaged in by, say, Swift & Co., and 

our? 
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Mr. SuHarrMan. Senator, I am not acquainted with nonkosher 
slaughtering houses. I am acquainted, however, with kosher slaugh- 
tering houses, and I and my colleagues as well have seen the restraint 
that is utilized prior to the actual slaughter sometimes involves hoist- 
ing for a ental of about 1 minute, something that could not be said 
to be inhumane. That is, as to the slaughterhouses that we are ac- 
quainted with, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. And it is your contention that you would be pro- 
hibited from utilizing that method ? 

Mr. SHarrMan. It is my contention, Senator, that it is up to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. Any method could be pro- 
hibited on his say-so, according to the provisions of the bill. That 
is within his discretion. 

The Cuarrman. I go back to the question I asked you a while ago. 
Is there a way by which language could be placed in this bill to 
entirely exempt you ? 

Mr. SuHarrMan. Our basic difficulty with this bill, Senator, goes 
even deeper than our concern asa Jewish 

The Cuarrman. I am not asking you that. I know that. I am 
asking you if there is any language that we can place in this bill that 
will entirely exempt you, irrespective of your feeling as to the other 
part of the bill ? 

Mr. SHarrmMan. We know of no such language at the present time. 

The Cuarman. Proceed. 

Mr. Freverstern. Congressman Poage’s statement, that the proposed 
amendments are not intended to deny the Department of Agriculture 
the right and power to prohibit any form of shackling and hoisting 
of conscious animals, implies this most bluntly (see Congressional 
Record, Feb. 4, p. 1480): namely, the Department can prohibit any 
form of handling of conscious animals which they may deem inhumane, 
thus making the protection of shehitah an illusion. 

Such an unfortunate legislative history would leave the Department 
of Agriculture no course other than to “require all such livestock to 
be rendered insensible prior to slaughter, contrary to most religious 
laws.” (See letter of True D. Morse, Acting Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture, in Congressional Record, Feb. 4, 1958, p. 1442.) 

The CuatrMan. I realize that, in order to entirely exempt you, there 
may be a contradiction in the law. It may result in that. But irre- 
spective of that, irrespective of your feeling as to whether the one-blow 
method or any other method devised would be effective, you are now 
telling this committee that you know of no way by which you can be 
entirely exempted from the act ? 

Mr. Fevrrstern. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You have consulted legal advice on that? 

Mr. Freverstern. With you permission, I will turn this over to our 
counsel, Mr. Brennglass. 

Mr. Brennewass. That has been our position, Senator. And to re- 
peat what Rabbi Teitz said today, we do not want protection ; we want 
freedom. 

The CuHarrman. If you are exempt, if it doesn’t apply to vou, how 
would your freedom be affected ? 

Mr. Brennewass. We have seen what the effect of an exemption in 
the British Humane Act of 1933 has led to. 
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The Cuatrman. That is Britain. That is not the United States. 

Mr. Brenneouass. We also learn from experience, Senator, that we 
have to be careful; what happens elsewhere might, possibly, in the 
wrong hands, happen here, as well. 

The Cuarmman. Proceed. 

Mr. Feuerstein. The Congress of the United States thereby sur- 
renders to an administrative agency Government regulatory powers 
which vitally affect the very existence of a religious group. Even the 
oblique reference to the Weinberg pen in the Congressional Record, 
February 4, 1958, page 1430—have you ever seen a picture of the 
Weinberg pen ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Feverstern (continuing). Even the oblique reference to the 
Weinberg pen in the Congressional Record comes with an inadequate 
knowledge of its practicability on the American scene where it has 
never been used and without realization that at best it can be used 
only for large cattle and not for sheep or calves. 

Although reference has been made to the amount of study given to 
this bill, it is obvious that not nearly enough study has been given to 
avoid such basic defects to the protection of human rights. 

Congressional leaders have indicated that they would welcome 
changes in the bill which would eliminate the objections of the Jewish 
community. We have made serious efforts to examine the possibili- 
ties of such alternative language and have come to the conclusion that 
this is impossible within the confines of the present bill. 

It is not surprising that within the Jewish community there was 
widespread opposition to this bill when first considered by Congress 
during the past session. There is a sorrowful history behind legis- 
lation such as this. We do not impugn in the slightest the motives of 
the proponents of the bill. Unfortunately, however, the motivations 
of those who have pressed such legislation in other countries and at 
other times have not been as benevolent. The exemption of shehitah, 
wherever such laws were enacted, has been used as a springboard for 
a continuous campign to label shehitah as inhumane and to ban it. 

Will we be exempt from this pressure by the humane socities? Let 
us merely look at England, certainly a great democracy, and one of 
the European countries referred to yesterday as among the more ad- 
vanced than we are in humane slaughter. There, in 1933, they passed 
a law the same as where we are now, and within 23 years this very 
same humane society, made up of very fine people, were able to pro- 
duce the caricatures that we showed you this morning, and which are 
among the most anti-Semitic that have been seen in Europe since the 
war. 

May we submit that the entire civilized world looks to the United 
States of America for leadership and guidance in the exercise of 
religious freedom. Bills S. 1497 and H. R. 8308, if enacted, may be 
misunderstood in other lands as official sanction of religious regula- 
tion and discrimination. Our apprehensions are underscored by the 
fact that already in several State legislatures bills have been intro- 
duced calling for humane regulation in the slaughter of animals which 
go much further than the bills we are now scheduling. Indications 
are that these bills may, and in some cases do, omit the so-called pro- 
tections that the Congress is attempting to include in the instant bill. 
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The problem of the humane treatment of animals is a very real one. 
We are convinced, however, that the present efforts to cope with these 
problems by legislation fall short of their purpose and indeed fail. 

We do not see how legislation which in most instances is impossible 
of application, can serve the best interests of the cause which it seeks 
to promote. 

Furthermore, we call attention to the fact that slaughter is only one 
small aspect of the treatment of animals. No concern has yet been 
expressed for the mistreatment of animals that is common in all seg- 
ments of our community. We refer to such things as branding, cas- 
trating, dehorning of cattle, docking of lambs, hunting, et cetera. 
These also present serious violations of a humane principle and should 
certainly be included in the overall effort to establish standards for 
the treatment of animals. 

We must, therefore, state that our commitment—a religious com- 
mitment—to the principle of the humane treatment of all animals, 
complels us to oppose efforts to pass this bill. We should like further 
to state that our organizations and the Orthodox Jewish community 
generally are prepared to lend their active participation in and sup- 
port of any educational and other programs designed to solve the 
problem of humane treatment of animals in this country and through- 
out the civilized world. 

In conclusion may we state that we are against this bill for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(a) The bill declares methods of slaughter to be humane which are 
in fact inhumane. Even hundreds of thousands of letters from an 
emotionally excited, well-meaning but misguided group, will not 
change the facts or the truth. 

(6) This area of morals with which this bill is concerned is not an 
area for legislation. It isthe proper province of the home, of religious 
movements, of the school, and of voluntary groups. To legislate in 
this area under pressure, or through impatience, will result in the 
violation of religious freedom and the unleashing of the forces of 
divisiveness, bigotry, and hatred within the American community. 
For these reasons we respectfully express our opposition to the meas- 
ures before this committee. 

The Cuatrman. In addition to the exemption that I pointed out to 
you under section 2-B, wherein I consider you exempt, if you will turn 
to section 6 you will notice that nothing in this act—and I will read 
from that section— 


Nothing is this act shall be construed to prohibit, abridge, or in any way hinder 
the religious freedom of any person or group to slaughter and prepare for the 
slaughter of livestock in conformity with the practices and requirements of his 
religion. 

In the light of that is your attorney still of the belief that you are 
not exempt ? 

Mr. Frverstern. Senator, it is the legislative intent and the intent 
of the proponents of this bill to eventually outlaw that form of prepa- 
ration, and for that reason we have 

The Carman. In order to do that they would have to come before 
Congress again ; wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Feuerstein. No. They have submitted in the Congressional 
Record the statement, part of which I alluded to here, indicating that 
they will not require this to be a part of the religious practice. 
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The Cuarrman. I presume that the prosecutor or the attorney who 
would have to do with the administration of this law would certainly 
have to take the law, not the statement of — appearing in the rec- 
ord, because here it is written very plainly that it shall not apply to 
a preparation of the animal for slaughter. 

Let’s get it clear. 

Mr. Brennetass. Senator, may I refer to a letter—— 

The Cuarrman. Let’s get the law. Forget about the letter. I am 
not interested in that. Here is what we are considering, which, if 
passed, will become law, and that will become the law under which 
the law will be administered. 

Mr. Brennouass. The legislative sponsors of this legislation both 
in the House and the Senate—and in the Senate I refer specifically to 
Senator Humphrey—have not taken the position that you, Senator 
Ellender,take. I wish to refer 

The CuarrMaAn. The amendment from which I have just read was 
proposed by Senator Humphrey. 

Mr. Brennowass. Exactly. I wish to read to you a part of a letter 
dated March 22, 1958, from Senator Humphrey, addressed to Leo 
Pfeffer, Esquire, Associate General Counsel, American Jewish Con- 
gress, 15 East 84th Street, New York 28, New York. This is the part 
that I am referring to: 


To be specific, I feel there is no doubt whatever that the clear and correct 
interpretation of the bill in this respect, as clarified on the floor of the House, 
is, (1) That animals must be handled in a humane manner prior to Kosher 
slaughter 


The Cuarrman. That would run contrary to section 6. 
Wouldn’t it run contrary to section 6? You are a lawyer. Read 


section 6. 

Mr. Brennctass. I couldn’t give you the answer, Senator, until the 
courts have decided this problem. 

The Cuarrman. You understand the English language, I am sure. 

Mr. Brennotass. Sometimes the courts don’t agree with the literal 
interpretation and the plain meaning of the statute. 

If I may continue: 


2. That any inhumane method of handling animals prior to kosher slaughter 
may be restricted or prohibited by the Secretary of Agriculture effective on and 
after December 31, 1959, including those forms of shackling and hoisting which 
are not humane. 

3. That any forms of shackling or hoisting of animals or other methods of 
handling prior to kosher slaughter, which are not inhumane, may not be re- 
stricted or prohibited by the Secretary, and 

4. That the use of the Weinberg or revolving pen for catching animals prior 
to kosher slaughter is a humane method of handling and may not be restricted 
or prohibited by the Secretary as inhumane. 


That is the interpretation which Senator Humphrey, one of the spon- 
sors of this legislation in the Senate, has placed upon this statute. 

In other words, if I may interpret it, section 6 is a catch-all which 
apparently would not in any way restrict the meaning of section 2. 

The CHatrman. So that you as a lawyer don’t know of any further 
language you could add to section 6 to make it certain that you would 
be entirely exempted ? 

Mr. Brennatass. Not at the present time. We have given careful 
consideration 
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The CHamman. Will you give it study and let me know? That 
may be important. 

1 want to say this to you: My views on this bill are not to be inter- 
preted by the questions I am asking. I always try to either take the 
affirmative or the negative. If you are the negative I will take the 
affirmative, or vice versa. 

Mr. Brennetass. To to be the devil’s advocate, especially where 
the religious portion is involved. 

Senator Ture. I come to the defense of the Chairman. He is just 
avery ablechairman. He isnota devil’s advocate. 

The Crarrman. We are not holding these hearings just to go 
through formalities. When this committee decided to hold hearings 
it was to go into all the facts and acquaint ourselves with it, and 
not be guided by the number of letters we get from the people on 
either side. That is the view I have taken of all legislation since I 
have been here. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, how would you proceed to designate 
in the slaughtering yard that meat is going to Europeans or is going 
through the normal course? I would like to get a sort of description 
of that, because I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Brenneotass. May I defer to our rabbinic authority, Rabbi 
Sharfman ? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. SHarrmMan. Would you want me to answer this immediately 
or do so in a brief statement that I am going to make? 

Senator Toye. Will you cover that question then ? 

Mr. SHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. Then I will withdraw my question until it can be 
answered at a later time. 

The Cuarrman. I realize that there may not be a close comparison 
between the act which we passed here last year to provide for the 
compulsory inspection by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture of poultry and poultry products. As I remember there was some 
opposition by quite a few rabbis, and yet we were able to place in this 
bill a provision which exempted these opponents. I refer specifically 
to section 15 (a) (4), wherein it is stated : 

Persons slaughtering, processing, or otherwise handling poultry or poultry 
products which have been or are to be processed as required by recognized 
religious dietary laws to the extent that the Secretary determines are necessary 
to avoid conflict with such requirements while still effectuating the purposes 
of this Act.” 

Because of that language, as I recall, that opposition against the 
poultry bill faded out. That is what prompts me to ask questions in 
respect to such language as may be proposed so as to exempt religious 
groups who are opposed to this because of certain methods, partic- 
ularly with respect to the Jewish faith in regard to the killing of 
animals. 

I repeat, are you still of the opinion that this has been given study 
and no language has been devised that would exempt you to your 
satisfaction ? 

Mr. Brennatass. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHarrman. I am Rabbi Solomon J. Sharfman. I have the 
honor to be the president of the Rabbinical Council of America, which 
is an organization composed of over 700 rabbis, most of whom have 
been born and bred in this country. 
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Senator, I am a brief speaker. 

The CHarrman. Good. 

Mr. SuarrMan. I am always cognizant of the fact that Almighty 
God gave mankind the basic moral law in only Ten Commandments, 
and I always feel it shouldn’t require many thousands more in order 
to buttress those moral laws. 

I appear here in order, in a sense, to clear the record. Not only is 
the president of my organization, not only is he a Jew, but is an 
American citizen, very greatly concerned with the legislation that is 
passed by the Congress of the United States. 

May I begin, Senator, by clarifying even more than has been done 
up to the present time certain questions that have been raised con- 
cerning the position of the Jewish community with reference to this 
legislation. 

May I very briefly relate the history of our dealings together and 
our approach to the legislation, both in the House of Representatives 
and those that have come up here in the Senate. 

Originally, several years ago, when legislation was first proposed, 
the entire Jewish community was completely united in opposition to 
such legislation. 

The Cuamman. Before the House? 

Mr. SuarrMan. Before the House and also before the Senate, when 
it was previously brought before the Senate. 

The Cuarrman. When we had it before the Senate it was merely a 
study. 

Mr. SHArFMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. You were not opposed to the study ? 

Mr. SuHarrMan. We hadn’t committed ourselves concerning the 
study previously, Senator. 

We were opposed at that time because it was the feeling of the 
Jewish community that since no humane method had as yet been 
discovered, to lend any kind of aid to legislation which purports to 
be humane legislation but which, by the very nature of its provisions, 
is inhumane, would be a violation of our duties as citizens of the 
United States. 

We had a further difficulty with the language of the bill as pro- 
posed, and also the intent of the bill. And so for quite some time the 
community did study the language, Senator, and as a matter of fact, 
for months we met daily and gave every word of the language the 
utmost study because up to the present time, thank God, it has not 
been necessary for us in this beloved country of ours to indulge in 
apologetics, to explain our viewpoint, to ask for special privilege 
or to require an exemption which in itself undermines our position in 
the American community. 

After long study we found that it was impossible for us to unite 
concerning language amending the bill. 

At that time the question of strategy arose on the part of the com- 
munity. We received letters similar to one that is dated March 22, 
1958, sent by Senator Humphrey to Leo Pfeffer after the bill was 
passed in the House, and the letter states as follows, and I quote: 
‘* * * ond if it had not been for your efforts and those of your col- 
leagues I am wholly convinced that humane slaughter legislation 
would have been passed over opposition of the Jewish community 
and would not have contained the effective safeguards of kosher 
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slaughter practices that your efforts have succeeded in writing into 
the Poage ball.” 

It was because we were constantly told, both by legislators and by 
other groups in the community, legislation must pass, legislation is 
going to pass. You are opening up the entire question of the pro- 
hibition of shehitah in this country, and consequently we must suggest 
language no matter how opposed we are to the bill and no matter 
how we feel that the bill is bad. 

As a result of that, a cleavage, unfortunately, did take place in the 
Jewish community. There were some groups who felt that the best 
strategy would be to devise language, to attempt to improve the bill 
as much as they could, so as to attempt to make it acceptable and to 
protect shehitah as much as they could. 

There were others—and I am proud to say, Senator, that my group 
is numbered among them—who felt that it would be morally wrong 
even to refuse to speak out against legislation which provided for 
methods of slaughtering that had never been proven to be humane, 
and even an act of omission on our part would be a violation of our 
duties as Americans. 

Consequently we maintained such opposition. Our opposition was 
not vociferous because we understood the feelings of the other groups 
in the community. We didn’t want to enter into attacks upon them 
because we knew that they were very well-meaning and we knew that 
they had pursued a certain line of strategy. 

What happened? In the House, as the bill was proposed, some- 
thing happened which was what, unfortunately, we had prophesied 
actually took place. The record contains the kind of legislative his- 
tory that if such legislation is going to be passed, and S. 1497 is 
going to be passed, is going to be some day, God forbid, used in 
opposition to shehitah. 

«zt me point out what I mean. We have already read excerpts 
of the Congressional Record. I don’t want to take the time of this 
committee to read the entire letter that was sent by Leo Pfeffer, who 
represented those groups who had not opposed the legislation. I 
would just like to refer to the beginning of one paragraph, the fourth 
paragraph of a letter which Mr. Toubin, on behalf of the various 
organizations who are signatories to the letter, which was sent to 
Congressman Poage on February 20, 1958, and in that third para- 
graph, referring to the undersigned organizations, Congressman 
Multer said during the debate we are in favor of and support this 
measure. This statement is inaccurate. 

If you look at the Congressional Record, whereas even the Jewish 
organizations had taken the position that they would not oppose the 
legislation, provided it contained certain language, it is made to seem 
as though the very proponents of the bill are these Jewish organiza- 
tions. And even at this hearing this morning the question was raised, 
“Isn’t the Jewish community or a large segment of the Jewish com- 
munity in favor of this bill ?” 

Whereas, Senator, before you had entered I had pointed out that a 
short time before we came here I had met with Congressman Multer 
and he said, 


You may state in my name before the committee that my preference is for a study 
bill, and I will so write the committee. 
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The Cuarrman. Now that you have mentioned his name, I have the 
letter in my hand that came from Congressman Multer. Tt is dated 
today and addressed to me as chairman and reads as follows: 


I have been told that during the course of the hearings on S. 1497 your attention 
was directed to my remarks as they appeared on page 1431 of the Congressional 
Record of February 4, 1958, during the course of the debate in the House on 
H. R. 8308. Unfortunately, those remarks of mine were garbled in the reporting. 
They were corrected as per the enclosed tear sheet at pages 1941 and 1942 of the 
Record of February 17, 1958. Incidentally, a part of my corrected statement is 
factually incorrect, to wit: I said that the Rabbinical Council of America is a 
much older organization than the Union of Orthodox Rabbis. The latter organi- 
zation is the older of the two. 

May I take this opportunity of saying to you that despite my vigorous support 
of H. R. 8308 as amended on the floor, I still would prefer a bill like that whicn 
the Senate passed in the last session of Congress calling for a commission to 
study the problem. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


And I attach hereto a copy of the correction to which he referred 
and ask that it be made a part of the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


[From the Congressional Record, February 17, 1958] 
CORRECTION OF RECORD 


Mr. Mutrer. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my remarks as they 
appear on page 1431 of the Congressional Record of February 4, 1958, may be 
corrected as follows: 

Strike out on page 1431 in the first column all of the last paragraph appearing 
after the name “Mr. Multer” and insert in lieu thereof, the following: 

“Let us make this crystal clear. The Union of Orthodox Rabbis, which has 
sent a telegram protesting against this or any bill on this subject, is only one of 
many organizations of orthodox rabbis. No one rabbi and no one group of rabbis 
has any right to speak for all Jews, orthodox or otherwise. 

It is doubtful whether the Union of Orthodox Rabbis speaks for all of its own 
members. Few, if any, of its members are members of the Rabbinical Council of 
America, another and distinct and much older organization of orthodox rabbis. 
I have seen the objections to the bill as reported, as urged on behalf of the Rab- 
binical Council of America. It is my opinion that the proposed Anfuso amend- 
ment meets these objections. 

“The Rabbinical Assembly of America, a conservative rabbinical group; the 
United Synagogues of America, the conservative lay group; the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis; and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
representing reform rabbinic and lay groups, support this measure to the extent 
indicated by the letter that the gertleman from Texas [Mr. Poage] placed in the 
Record. These four groups and the American Jewish Committee and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress support the amendment by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Anfuso] and they agree that that amendment makes this a good bill.” 

The Speaker. Without objection, the permanent Record may be so corrected 
and revised. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SuarrMan. May I also read a paragraph from the letter sent 
on March 25, 1958, by Congressman Poage to Senator Humphrey: 

I was particularly impressed with the clear and effective way in which you 
pointed out that in the absence of legislation of the type you and I are trying to 
get, that it will probably be far more likely that the Congress will pass some 
type of punitive legislation, completely ignoring the legitimate request of our 
Jewish citizens. I think this would be unfortunate, but I think it is likewise 
inevitable. 

Senator, it is communications like this—and I read it in no sense in 
trying to impugn either the good intentions or the character of Senator 
Humphrey or Congressman Poage—we respect them very, very highly, 
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and we know that they have been trying to do the best, even as far as 
the Jewish community is concerned—but as a result of this, Senator, 
a segment of the Jewish community got to work and began to suggest 
certain language, but maintaining all the time we will state and we 
hope that the record will make it clear that we are not opposed to this 
legislation, but in no way are we in favor of this. 

As I mentioned before, however, we were opposed. What has 
happened as a result ? 

The real problem, Senator, as you have pointed out several times is 
this question of handling. The exemption in the bill for shehitah 
refers to the practice of the Jewish group, or the ritual requirements 
of any other group. Noone can state that there are any specific ritual 
requirements for restraining prior to the actual act of slaughter that 
the Jewish group is bound - its faith to follow except for the fact 
that the animal cannot be permitted to be unconscious. 

But it is to restrain. We could never say that an act of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in banning restraint as utilized in the present time 
and demanding whether the Weinberg pen or some other method were 
instituted we could never claim that that would be a violation of S. 
1497 because of the fact that we could neither say that there are specific 
ritual requirements that must be followed as they are going on at the 
present time. But the very language of the bill implies that the 
handling and the restraint that is practiced now, even in the kosher 
slaughterhouses, is inhumane. 

And again may I state, Senator, that from my own personal ac- 
quaintance and that of my colleagues, we have seen hoisting and 
shackling for perhaps the period of 1 minute, or approximately that 
period. And we could not consider that to be inhumane, no more than 
holding a giant dog on a leash and the dog straining on the leash. 

As a result, we are very deeply perturbed, and this, Senator, is an 
answer to the question that you raised. We are perturbed because 
there is a religious question here, and there is a practical question 
as well. 

Most large slaughterhouses do not have separate slaughtering for 
kosher and nonkosher. It usually is not economically feasible. There- 
fore, within the same slaughterhouse, the animals are slaughtered in 
accordance with Jewish ritual law. And they are sold both to the 
Jewish public and also to the non-Jewish public. Therefore, it would 
be impossivle, actually, to separate the handling from one to the other. 

Senator Ture. Then the question, Rabbi, is you would not stun 
the animal ? 

Mr. SHarrMan. It would not be stunned in accordance with the 
requirements of Jewish law; that is correct. 

enator Ture. Would you forbid the use of the hammer on an 
animal ? 

Mr. SHarrMan. We would. 

Senator Ture. So that the animal would be bled ? 

Mr. SHarrmMan. The animal would be slaughtered and bled. 

Senator Ture. Into unconsciousness ? 

Mr. SuarrMan. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. And then slaughtered ? 

Mr. SHarrman. No. That is the act of slaughter which renders 
the animal unconscious. 
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Senator Ture. That is part of the slaughter. When you bleed 


the animal that is your process of, in other words, taking life away 
from the animal ? 


Mr. SuarrMan. That is correct. 

Senator Toyz. This would be true with both the sheep and the beef 
animal ? 

Mr. SHarrMan. That is correct. 

Senator Tuy. So the only difference would be instead of striking 
the animal and knocking it unconscious, you would just proceed to 
bleed the animal until life had disappeared ? 

Mr. SuHarrMan. That is correct, which is almost instantaneous in 
accordance with the testimony of about 800 experts. 

In other words, Senator 

Senator Ture. I have to take somebody else’s statement, because I 
have never been bled. 

Mr. SHarrMan. Our counsel points out to me that actually the 
language “bled” is not completely appropriate. It is the cutting of 
the throat which produces immediate unconsciousness. 

Senator Tuyr. The mere fact that you cut the throat does not take 
life. It is the exhaustion of the blood from the stream of the body; 
is it not? 

Mr. SuarrMan. No; we don’t maintain that. 

Senator Toye. You do not? 

Mr. SuarrMan. Wedonot. We insist that the act of cutting—— 

Senator Ture. You cut the vein ? 

Mr. SHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. The main artery ? 


Mr. SuHarrMan. Yes, sir, which causes immediate unconsciousness. 

Senator Ture. Because the moment that the blood ceases to flow to 
the brain, that is the end of the nerve system. At least, that is what 
we are led to believe. 

Mr. SHarrMan. May I be permitted to read a paragraph from a 
statement on shehitah dated March 26, 1957, made by Prof. H. H. 
Dukes, professor of physiology and head of the department at New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

In my opinion the suddenness and the magnitude of the hemorrhage almost 
immediately reduce the blood flow through the cerebral vessels to the point 
where consciousness would no longer be possible. It is most unlikely that 
consciousness would be maintained by the small blood flow through the vertebral 


arteries (which are not severed by the cut but which in ruminants supply little 


blood to the brain anyway). It should be pointed out that consciousness does 
not necessarily imply pain. 


The cutting of the throat is done so quickly and skillfully that the feeling of 
pain as a result of the cut is improbable. At the most, any pain felt would be 
momentary, for the animal must quickly pass into unconsciousness from inade- 


quate blood supply to the brain. 

That would be the physiology of it. 

This leads me to the next point I want to make. Even though the 
only expert testimony that we have concerning the humane method 
is that which refers to shehitah itself—and possibly it is a little tragic 
that we have such expert testimony. That was necessitated because of 
the experience of Jews throughout many lands. 

The question that confronted us from the very moment that this 
legislation was proposed is the following: How can we, in good con- 
science, remain silent when a bill is proposed that may cause us injury, 
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but in addition proposes methods of slaughter that have never been 
proven to be humane? 

In addition: How can we remain silent when legislation is proposed 
where the major groups in the community, the major religious 
groups—Catholics and Protestants with whom we have very close rela- 
tions—have never spoken out in favor—these organized religious 
bodies, these national bodies—and we have spoken concerning that to 
them. Wouldn’t it be logical, Senator, that a question of morality 
which so concerns us all, and a question of humanity, wouldn’t it be 
logical that this would be a question on which the major religious 
groups in this country would raise their voices ? 

Yet the national bodies of Catholics and Protestants have never 
seen fit to speak out in favor of this legislation. And we know why. 
Because this legislation speaks of one aspect of morality; one aspect 
of morality. But it does not cover the iced questions that are in- 
volved. ‘There are many questions that are involved. 

In the Jewish group, for example, before an individual can be 
ordained as a rabbi, for a period of at least 6 months he studies the 
codes and the ethics which deal specifically with the act of slaughter. 
And he is given tremendous training in preparation in what is proper 
slaughter. If the slightest thing goes wrong with the knife in the 
treatment of the animal which will cause it pain, that animal will be 
rendered trafe, according to Jewish law. 

The slaughterer who. practices and actually performs the act of 
slaughter in Jewism in a sense has a type of ordination. It is not 
everybody who practices it. We do not permit it. 

I was proud of the fact that on a recent visit to the Air Force in 
Europe and in North Africa it was pointed out to me by many a com- 
manding officer of the help which they gave, the chaplains, both 
Jewish and Catholics, in giving kosher food to the boys who wanted 
it in the armed services. I was elated. I mentioned it to the people 
when I came back, what a great country this is that is concerned with 
the welfare of all its citizens. 

The last point I want to discuss is the following: We have had 
difficulty, and one of the reasons why we as an organization have not 
appeared previously at these hearings—we have in a sense been re pre- 
sented by others—bec ‘ause of the following facts: We are an organiza- 
tion that is involved in every aspect of life in this country—political 
and social. There is hardly an institution, hardly an organization 
that we are not concerned with. And yet here was one issue that we 
had not previously seen fit to appear on. 

Because we believe in humaneness. We are the first who spoke out 
concerning humane treatment. We are the first to teach our children 
how animals are to be handled. In a Jewish home even before we 
eat we have to feed our animals. We are not permitted to even partake 
of our food before we feed them. 

We realize, and Jewism realizes, that in essence the very act of 
slaughter is a cruelty, and it is only justified by God Almighty because 
it is required by man for his food. But Jewism has always placed 
safeguards around that act. We didn’t want to appear here to speak 
out, concerning legislation which purported to ease the treatment of 
animals here in this country. But we were convinced that we had to 
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speak up because we didn’t see that kind of protection in the legis- 
lation that has been proposed. 

The legislation again speaks of a single blow or a gunshot wound. 
Sitting over here at these hearings we have heard experts speak of 
the fact that in a large percentage of the cases animals are not stunned 
by asingle bow. It requires blow after blow in order that that animal 
may be stunned and eventually be slaughtered. 

Testimony has been given here concerning electrical stunning, con- 
cerning gassing, chemical treatment. Thus far no particular method 
has as yet been studied and claimed to be humane. 

I read some of the testimony given yesterday, Senator, and I under- 
stood some of the wrath with which some of the spokesmen spoke, 
of the fact that they had asked the Department of Agriculture to 
undertake a study of these things and had wanted greater information. 
And there had been delay and there had been lack of consideration of 
their requests. 

But Senator, the absence of a study and the absence of humane 
methods does not mean that methods that are simply picked out of 
the air, so to speak, are the humane methods that are the proper ones. 

Can the Congress of the United States pass such legislation which 
purports to be ‘these are the humane methods, when actually there is 
no information that they are? 

Again, may I say that even though we are convinced of the humane- 
ness of shehitah, we would never say to the American community, 
“All should adopt our method.” We wouldn’t feel it is our preroga- 
tive. We wouldn’t feel that that is our right. We wouldn’t fee) that 
this is an area in which the Congress can properly act. We would 
feel that it would be very important for the Senate to adopt a resolu- 
tion urging the citizens of America, and also the packinghouses, to 
follow humane treatment of animals, to study what humane treat- 
ment is, and urging on the American community the importance of 
treating animals with kindness. 

We feel that would serve a tremendous purpose. But on the other 
hand, legislation such as this we feel unfairly states that some meth- 
ods are humane which are not, and may cause us injury in the future, 
something that we have experienced in many, many lands before. 

And as a minority we are extremely sensitive to these things, and 
certainly it will not solve the problem of humaneness toward the 
animal. I am convinced, and we are convinced, Senator, that the 
Senate of the United States, after thought, as you are giving it at 
these hearings, and also at future discussions with your colleagues, 
the Senate of the United States will never see fit to pass a bill such 
as this. 

The Cramman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Tire. I have no questions. 

The Cuarman. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Feverstetn. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Did Mr. Unwin come in? Step forward, please. 

Will you state your name in full for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHMOND W. UNWIN, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, RELIABLE PACKING C0., CHICAGO, ILL., AND REPRESENT- 
ING THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Unwin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Richmond W. Unwin. I am from Chicago, IIl., and an as- 
sistant to the president of Reliable Packing Co., of Chicago, a firm 
with which I have been associated since 1923. 

I am accompanied to this hearing by Mr. Ray Donaldson, general 
counsel for NIMPA, and Mr. John A. Killick, executive secretary of 
the association. 

I appreciate the oprortunity to appear before you today to present 
the views of the member companies of the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association on the so-called humane slaughter legislation 
which you gentlemen are considering. 

First, let me briefly identify our association, for which I appear 
today. In the industry, the association is frequently referred to as 
NIMPA. It consists of nearly 400 meatpackers located in every sec- 
tion of the United States and engaged in every aspect of the meat- 
packing business. 

As you might anticipate, the word “Independent” in the name of 
our association is significant in identifying our members. In general, 
but there are some exceptions, NIMPA members conduct one-plant 
operations, locally and independently owned, which serve a commu- 
nity or region, in contrast to those packers whose distribution is na- 
tionwide or near nationwide. Some employ only 10 or 20 people— 
some few others may employ as many as 1,000 or perhaps 2,000. My 
own company employs approximately 400. 

I have served in various capacities in the meatpacking business dur- 
ing the past 40 years. In short, meatpacking has been my life’s busi- 
ness. As a result, I have become familiar with all aspects of the 
business, including production, sales, and administration. I believe 
I can state that the industry recognizes me as a progressive member 
who lends support to new methods which are in the interest of the 
industry and in the interest of the public. 

I am certain that I need not call attention to the fact that any dis- 
cussion of so-called humane slaughter is so entwined with emotion 
that. frequently reasonableness and practical business consideration 
are lost sight of. 

Let me state that meatpackers are human beings and are subject to 
the same emotions as other human beings. But we realize, unfor- 
tunately, there is no method to bring death to any animal that can be 
considered as pleasant. At the same time, we recognize that we must 
retain the confidence of the American people in our industry and in 
the products we offer for sale. We believe that this confidence which 
the American people have in the meatpacking industry is merited and 
that one of the reasons for it is the realization by the public that the 
industry is doing everything reasonably possible to improve methods 
of slaughter. 

The Cuarrman. In that connection, can you be specific as to your 
own company? You say that you employ 400 people. How long 
have you been connected with that company ? 
Mr. Unwin. Since 1923. 
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The Cuarrman. What advances has your company made from 1923 
to date in reducing the suffering of animals that are slaughtered ? 

Mr. Unwin. Senator, if I may continue I think that will be cov- 
ered. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Iam sorry I anticipated you. 

Mr. Unwin. I do not intend to leave the impression that the in- 
dustry is satisfied with itself. To the contrary, a tremendous amount 
of research into new and improved methods of slaughter is being 
conducted by various colleges and some research laboratories, sup- 
ported by private company and association contributions. 

I should like to cite two examples: Many of you gentlemen will 
remember Wilbur La Roe, Jr., general counsel of our association for 
many years. Mr. La Roe passed away last year. As an expression 
of gratitude for his many contributions to the industry, the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association has established the Wilbur 
La Roe Foundation, a principal project of which is to conduct re- 
search to improve methods of slaughter. 

My own company is sponsoring both research and field testing by 
eminent authorities at Rutgers University. 

Also, industry members individually and collectively are continu- 
ing to work diligently with leading manufacturers to develop instru- 
ments which will improve methods of slaughter and will enable the 
public to obtain better meat and meat products at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Moreover, the industry is constantly and continuously exchanging 
information in respect to improvements in methods of slaughtering. 
Indeed, this exchange of information is on a nationwide and even a 
worldwide basis. 

For example, the president of the Reliable Packing Co. is at this 
very time in Europe observing operations in plants in various coun- 
tries with the hope and the thought that he may be able to bring 
back some method which reasonably can be adopted to use in his plant 
and in other plants in the United States. 

Our members are concerned about the compulsory type of legisla- 
tion which is before you in the form of H. R. 8308 and 8S. 1497. Two 
reasons, in particular, cause this concern: 

First, as I have already stated, the vast majority are independent 
small-business men who can ill afford at any time, especially during 
these times, to expend substantial sums of money in plant improve- 
ment to install what someone may say is a more humane slaughtering 
method, unless there is reasonable certainty that the method is more 
humane and that it will not become inhumane tomorrow. 

The very term “humane slaughtering” is relative. No one knows 
precisely what constitutes a humane slaughtering procedure. And 
no one can say with certainty that one method is more humane than 
another method. All methods, unfortunately, involve killing. 

Reliable Packing specializes in pork operations. We have con- 
sidered installation of the gas or CO, method of slaughter. But 
frankly, business considerations convince us that the expense is pro- 
hibitive. Then, too, we are not sure that the method is humane. 
I say this because there is no certainty that carbon dioxide produces 
genuine pain-free anaesthesia. 

The CrHatrman. The committee has heard testimony that this 
method has been used in Minnesota at Hormel for some time. 
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Senator Ture. I watch Hormel in their slaughter operation. 

Mr. Unwin. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Turn. Of course the hog went in through a chute onto 
what would be almost like an escalator only it was a flat belt, and it 
came out at the other end a senseless animal. What took place inside 
in those few moments I cannot describe because I didn’t go through 
with them. 

Mr. Unwin. Neither can I, and that is the reason that I am stating 
that we are not sure that this is humane. 

Senator Ture. I couldn’t answer because I didn’t go through with 
them. 

Mr. Unwin. Second, our members realize that in the highly com- 
petitive meatpacking business their prices must be competitive. And 
any added unreasonable expense by compulsory legislation may well 
be the difference between their being or not being competitive. In- 
deed, such expense might be the cause of their being forced out of 
business. In any event, they know that they can absorb no additional 
excessive expense. Their margin of profit is too small. And they 
know that if compulsory legislation is enacted, any increased expense 
resulting therefrom inevitably will be reflected in the consumers’ meat 
bill, which some think is already too high. 

The CuHatrman. Do you know whether or not those who have been 
using the so-called humane methods of slaughter, such as Hormel 
has, have been selling those products higher than those who do not 
have such facilities ? 

Mr. Unwin. That I could not answer at the moment. 

The CuarrmMan. You could not answer that? 

Mr. Unwin. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Hormel is still in business; is it not ? 

Mr. Unwin. That is correct. They are one of the larger companies, 
let me also state. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that it is profitable. 

Mr. Unwin. To the best of my knowledge I cannot answer. 

Senator Ture. I think I can answer that. Yes, they are very pro- 
gressive and a prosperous organization. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Unwin. The member companies and the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association itself wish to be as cooperative as possible 
on this matter and are voluntarily doing everything that reasonably 
can be expected to improve the methods of slaughter of livestock in 
order that better meat and meat products are available to the con- 
suming public. 

We seriously doubt that compulsory legislation in the form of 
H. R. 8308 or S. 1497 is the answer. Frankly, gentlemen, if the 
industry knew the answer today, its members would proceed with speed 
to make reasonable changes or modify their plant operations accord- 
ingly. 

I suggest that the answer will be found eventually by further re- 
search and accelerated exchange of information, both domestically 
and with our foreign friends. Until such time, we sincerely believe 
that passage of legislation prescribing compulsory standards would 
be unwise. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 
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The Cuarrman. I got back to my former question in regard to your 
own establishment. What have you done since 1923, other than what 
you have mentioned here, about establishing the La Roe Foundation ? 
Mr. La Roe died last year. He died in the same apartment building 
where I live. I knew him well while living in the same apartment 
house with him. I knew him very well. He died only last year. 

What had you done before that in order to change methods and in 
order to attain the goal of being able to kill animals in a humane way ? 

Mr. Unwin. Senator, may Mr. John Killick answer that question ? 

The Cuarrman. I wasasking you. You said you have been manager 
of your company and you have been in it since 1923. I thought I 
could get expert information from you, to be specific as to what your 
company has clone. 

Mr. Unwin. Back in the year 1929 we did some experimental work 
with electric stunning. It did not prove satisfactory at that time. We 
have also done some experimenting with different kinds of knocking 
pistols and captive bolt pistols in the stunning of hogs, which is the 
only livestock that we kill, and it did not prove satisfactory for our 
rate of killing. We have not been able to come up with anything. 

The Cuamrman. What is your present method? How does it differ 
from what you did in 1923 ? 

Mr. Unwin. The present method differed from 1923. These years 
may not be correct because I don’t have the data here. But it was 
approximately 1939 when the president of our company went to 
Europe and observed the Danish methods. He brought back at that 
time what in our industry is called a jerkless hoist, the Danish hoist 
which to our way of thinking does not injure the animal or cause him 
pain as much as the hoist that was in use in our industry prior to this 
hoist. ‘That is one of the things we have done. 

The balance of it, we still stick them in the same manner, sever the 
juglar vein after they are hoisted. 

The Cuarrman. How long does the hog remain suspended before 
his juglar vein is cut ? 

Mr. Unwin. About 35 seconds. 

The CuarrmMan. Thirty-five seconds ? 

Mr. Unwin. Yes, sir; approximately over half a minute, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now do you wish to expand on that? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. KILLICK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kiruick. Only to this extent: Even prior to Mr. La Roe’s death 
he was instrumental, along with the association, in cooperating with 
the development of the Remington stunning pistol. We opened up the 
plants of our members to experimental field testing. We cooperated 
with the company and with the American Humane Society Associa- 
tion in every way in order to help develop the Remington stunning 
pistol. 

The other point that I want to raise, we were making it specifically 
before Mr. La Roe’s death. Since Mr. La Roe’s death, Mr. Thompson, 
the president of Reliable Packing Co., was one of the instigators of 
some work that is now under way at Rutgers University. This is now 
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being carried on in the name of the Wilbur La Roe, Jr. Memorial 
Foundation, even though the foundation has not yet been officially 
established. 

There has been a donation made with instructions that the results 
therefrom are to be reported to the Wilbur La Roe, Jr. Memorial 
Foundation. 

I was in Rutgers last fall and watched some of the preliminary ex- 

eriments with a form of electrical stunning that is not electrocution 
but more nearly resembles the electric shock treatment used in mental 
therapy. I watched the demonstration with a white rat that was 
stunned by placing two prongs to its head, and remained stunned 
for approximately 5 or 6 minutes and then it got up and was perfectly 
conscious and scampered away. 

Since then there have been certain field tests conducted that show 
promising results. I am very careful here to say that we are not 
claiming that these are final or conclusive or will ultimately lead to 
success. They have been carried on in cooperation with the Meat In- 
spection Division, with meat inspectors present at the time these field 
tests were conducted. 

I will read to you, if I may, portions of a letter here that come from 

Dr. Roy E. Morse, who is with the food technology department of 
Rutgers University. He said: 
The work to date is extremely encouraging but a good bit remains for com- 
pletion. The difficulty remains that a narrow margin exists between animals’ 
unconsciousness and lung hemorrhaging. We have successfully found the mar- 
gins but are working on methods of elaborating these margins to render the 
process more feasible commercially and more foolproof. 

I thought you might be interested in the progress of these experi- 
ments which are currently in progress. 

The Cuamman. When were these studies that you referred to ac- 
tually started ? 

Mr. Kixuick. This particular study was started I would say about 
a year and a half ago. I am vague as to the actual start of these tests. 

The Cuarrman. What prompted you to do this? Did the presence 
of these bills before Congress, that have been introduced from time to 
time, have any effect on you in getting more of this research ? 

Mr. Kiuuick. No, sir. This is in line with what Mr. Unwin said. 
Our industry is interested in finding any method that will prove com- 
mercially feasible and practical. 

The Cuatrman. You have been active in the last year and a half 
and these bills have been before us for the past 4 years, I think. 

Mr. Kituicx. One of the reasons that discouraged us up to the time 
the experiments were started were the unsuccessful methods that had 
been used abroad, where the lesions, lung hemorrhaging, made it 
impossible for the inspectors to properly identify the source of the 
lesions. 

The Cuarmrman. Some evidence was produced today to the effect 
that some of the methods that were thought to be humane abroad are 
now being abandoned. 

Mr. Kixuick. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Are you acquainted with any of that? 

Mr. Kituick. Only by hearsay. 
The Cuatrman. You don’t know of your own knowledge? 
Mr. Kituick. I do not know of my own knowledge. 
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The CuHarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Tuyen. I have none. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Has Mr. Hall come in ? 

(No response. ) 

Rabbi Levinson, is he present ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Sidney Blumenkrantz ? 

Mr. GreenwaLp. Mr. Chairman, I am David Greenwald and I 
will speak instead of Mr. Blumenkrantz if you don’t mind. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID H. GREENWALD, RETAIL KOSHER MEAT 
INDUSTRY COUNCIL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Greenwap. I am David Greenwald, speaking on behalf of 
the Retail Kosher Meat Industry Council, representing some 4,000 
retail kosher butchers, mostly on the eastern seaboard of the United 
States. 

We have a short prepared statement. I would prefer to ignore 
the statement for the moment and discuss this bill itself and tell you 
what we feel is wrong with it. 

You pick out at the very outset section 6, which you thought was a 
guaranty, and an exemption for all kosher slaughtering here in the 
United States. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t pick it out. I just cited it. I don’t 
know. Iam just asking for information. 

Mr. Greenwap. Let me show you one thing right off the reel im- 
mediately wrong with it. Section 6 would be fine if all kosher 
slaughtering were done by people of the Jewish faith. The very 
last sentence here “in conformity with the practices of the require- 
ments of his religion.” Slaughtering, however, is done by two types 
of people. One is the corporation, which has no religious faith, and 
the other is mostly by non-Jewish slaughterers. Most of the slaugh- 
tering operations of this country are done by non-Jewish owners. 

They may employ kosher shohet to do the actual slaughter and sell 
in the kosher market but they are not essentially Jews. 

As a practical proposition, while the animal is slaughtered as 
kosher—and this was brought out in previous years that we have 
been here—only the upper part, the forequarter of the animal is 
used in the kosher trade, because the animal must be deveined before 
it can be consumed by people who use kosher meats. 

“There are very few veins in the forequarter, but a tremendous 
amount in the hindquarter. Because it becomes impractical to devein 
a hindquarter, the hindquarter of the animal is sold completely on 
the nonkosher market. It forms a tremendous amount of the meats 
used in the restaurants, and 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Greenwald, would you pardon us? We have 
to go to the Senate for a vote. 

We will stand in recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

You may proceed. 
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Mr. GreENWALD. I had mentioned the reading of section 6 and 
how this might usually affect the slaughtering operations by non- 
Jews who slaughter kosher meats. 

It is very interesting, Senator, the definitions of the humane meth- 
ods of slaughter that are contained in paragraph 2. Nevertheless, 
paragraph 3 provides that no meats have been sold to any Federal 
agency or instrumentality except if a humane method is approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, not pursuant to section 2, mind you, but 
section 4. 

Section 4 merely provides that he shall conduct and have experi- 
ments and come to a determination. 

I believe that he is not bound by section 2 of this proposed legisla- 
tion and he may very well say that no Federal agency or instru- 
mentality may purchase any meats which, prior to slaughter, are 
either shackled, hoisted, thrown, or cast, all of which or any one of 
which method might be requisite to kosher operations. 

The Cuairman. That is not in section 4. 

Mr. GrREENWALD. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you said he had to comply with section 4, 

Mr. GreeNnwa.p. Section 4 merely provides that he shall approve 
a method after he has had experiments in methods of slaughtering 
and handling of livestock, et cetera. But nothing provides that he 
should be bound by section 2 which gives you the either/or type of 
slaughter operations. 

So there is nothing in this bill that would prohibit the Secretary, 
after this bill becomes law, from saying that “I will not approve 
meats from anim: ils which have been cast or thrown or hointed prior 
to slaughter.” And in kosher slaughtering methods those operations 
are necessary before the actual slaughter t akes place. 

Now, sir, we are confronted with this possible situation: A man 
slaughters for kosher. The forequarter of the animal is used in the 
kosher channels. The hindquarter might normally be sold to Fed- 
eral agencies or instrumentalities. By action of the Secretary that 
meat, might no longer be available for such purposes. The price of 
the for requarter might then soar to such a fantastic height as to make 
the price of the forequarter unpractical and uneconomical. 

We, the retailers in this business, are interested in keeping a 
supply of kosher meats ‘lowing through normal channels in inter- 
— commerce. We see in here a danger that kosher slaughtering 

may become so expensive and so unfeasible that our source of supply 
will be drained out. 

Those are the points that we should like to make. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

(Mr. Greenwald’s prepared statement is as follows :) 

This memorandum is submitted on behalf of the Retail Kosher Meat Industry 
Council, a trade association with whom is affiliated the retail kosher butchers in 
the Eastern States of the United States. 

The statements herein are directed toward proposed humane slaughter legis- 
lation, and particularly toward Senate bill 1497, introduced by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, which is identical with House of Representatives bill 88308 and which 
was passed by the House of Representatives. 

We wish to make it clear that we are in favor of the humane slaughter of 
livestock and poultry. We feel that the slaughter of livestock and poultry in 
accordance with the requirements of the Jewish religious faith is humane and 


acknowledge that such slaughtering method is recognized as being humane in 
the said bill. 
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We feel, however, that such recognition of kosher slaughtering methods as 
humane, as set forth in the bill, may be rendering only lip service and may 
nevertheless restrict, hamper, and possibly halt kosher slaughter of livestock 
and poultry in the United States. 

At present, in the kosher slaughter of livestock, the animal is either shackled, 
hoisted, thrown, or cast to bring it into position for the slaughtering operation. 
In kosher slaughter it is religiously forbidden to render the animal insensible 
prior to slaughter either by a blow or gunshot, or by electrical or chemical 
means. 

There is nothing contained in the bill which would prevent the Secretary of 
Agriculture from hereafter requiring that even in kosher slaughter that the ani- 
mal may not be either shackled, hoisted, thrown, or cast before the slaughtering 
operation. It has been said that kosher slaughtering could be accomplished 
by use of the Weinberg pen or similar device in which the animal is turned 
over in a rotating drum. This method is used in Great Britain. It is extremely 
slow and because of this fact alone would raise the cost of kosher slaughtering 
to the point where it would be tremendously uneconomic for anyone to engage 
in the kosher slaughtering business. And even if some foolhardy soul thought 
he could continue kosher slaughtering, he might still be stopped from selling 
the meats from said animals so slaughtered to any agency or instrumentality 
of the United States. It is also possible that the Weinberg pen would be con- 
sidered an inhumane method of handling the animal prior to slaughter. 

We are opposed to any legislation that in any manner whatsoever would 
tend or result in the restraint of or restrict the free traffic in interstate 
commerce of kosher meat, meat products, and poultry. We believe that this bill 
could lead to such restraint or restriction. 

It should be pointed out that members of the Hebrew faith consume only 
the forequarter of the animal, as it is economically impractical to devein 
the hindquarters. As a result, only the forequarters of kosher slaughtered 
animals are sold as kosher and the hindquarters are sold in nonkosher channels, 
including possibly agencies or instrumentalities of the United States. It is 
obvious that a ban on kosher slaughtered meat to such agencies or instru- 
mentalities would seriously affect kosher slaughtering. 

We are opposed, therefore, to any legislation which might so interfere with 
kosher slaughter. We do favor, however, the enactment of a study bill such 
as 8. 1213. We feel that the results of such a study would lead to legislation 
which would not be harmful to so many persons engaged in the kosher 
slaughtering business and in the wholesaling and retailing of kosher meats 
as well as the consumers of such meats. 


The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? 

Senator Symrnaton. I have a query I would like to ask for the 
record. I am sorry it was impossible for me to be here before, Mr. 
Chairman, otherwise I would have asked this question before. 

Rabbi Lewin, who was here earlier, testified, as I understand it, 
for this bill, as amended, but now he has changed his position on 
that. Did that come up in the testimony at all? If so, I wonder 
why he changed. 

The Cuatrman. I know he is opposed. I never knew he was for 
it. We have a letter from Congressman Multer here clarifying his 
own position. Although he fought vigorously for the bill he now 
prefers a study bill. 

Senator Symineton. Congressman Multer was also for the bill. 

The Cuatrman. He says now, and I am quoting from a letter from 
him that was sent to me today : 


May I take this opportunity of saying to you that despite my vigorous 
support of H. R. 8308, as amended on the floor, I still would prefer a bill like 
that which the Senate passed in the last session of Congress calling for a 
commission to study the problems. 


So evidently he has changed his mind. I don’t know about Dr. 
Lewin; I didn’t ask him the question. 
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Senator Symrneron. Does anybody know whether Rabbi Lewin 
changed his mind ? 

Mr. Greenwa.p. I know for a fact he never supported the pro- 

osal. 
2 Senator Symrneton. I heard that he supported it as of February 4, 
I just wanted the record to show that is an incorrect situation. 

Mr. GreeNWwALpb. I have attended most of these hearings. My per- 
sonal recollection is that he has always opposed it. 
Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Delman. 





STATEMENT OF J. DAVID DELMAN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG 
ISRAEL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Detman. Thank you, Senator. 

I will not go into the religious details that have been covered so well. 

My name is J. David Delman. As past national president, I am 
duly authorized to speak today in behalf of the National Council of 
Young Israel, an organization of almost 100 modern traditional 
synagogues with a membership and following of 50,000 American 
men and women. We have thousands of clubs for Jewish youth in 
which religious training is given to them, and are also kept off the 
street in various gymnasiums that we have and with other work that 
they do. Our work is nationwide. That is the difference between 
our organization and the organizations from which you have heard. 

I came here authorized to speak to you about this bill. I have pre- 
pared a statement of the National Council of Young Israel. But 
frankly, with all the testimony that you have heard, and that I have 
heard today, I don’t want to tax the patience of this committee in 
reading the statement and go over the various points that have been 
submitted here. 

Please take my assurance, though, that the National Council of 
Young Israel is unalterably opposed to the bill as it is. We don’t 
believe that any change or any alteration or modification can be 
made to cover the various things that we think should be covered, and 
we concur greatly with what Dr. Lewin, and particularly Rabbi 
Sharfman, had spoken to as in opposition to this bill, 

I want to say that our organization, consisting as it does of vari- 
ous young men—if you will pardon the interruption, I had the presi- 
dent of the intercollegiate group of our organization; he went out at 
the same time that you went out to vote—just to indicate to you the 
young people that we have. 

All these young people are most of them third-generation Ameri- 
cans. I happen also to be an American, and in the full conscience of 
my duties as a citizen. I am an American and a department com- 
mander of the vets. 

Senator Symrineron. Excuse me, is this your statement ? 

Mr. Detman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you reading from the statement ? 

Mr. Detman. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you plan to read from the statement? 

Mr. Detman. I do not. I just expressed that. These things have 
been gone over. I will be glad to read it and talk on the statement. 
Senator Symrneton. I just didn’t understand. 
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Mr. Detman. I am not reading from the statement. 

Senator Symineton. I want to follow you in the statement if you 
are reading from it. 

Mr. Detman. No, sir, Iam not. The statement covers our thoughts 
in the matter. In addition we concur with what has been said here 
by the other gentlemen. 

That is all I have to say, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want your statement to go in the record ¢ 

Mr. Detman. Yes, sir. 

The CuartrmMan. Without objection it will be filed for the record. 

(The above-mentioned statement is as follows :) 


My name is J. David Delman. As past national president, I am duly author- 
ized to speak today in behalf of the National Council of Young Israel, an organi- 
zation of almost 100 modern traditional synagogues with a membership and 
following of 50,000 American men and women. 

As people adhering to the traditional Jewish law, we most sincerely identify 
ourselves with any movement motivated by compassion and concern for God’s 
creatures. The basic principle of the Torah (Bible) prohibits the causing of 
pain to any living creature and it finds its practical application even in such 
laws that prescribe Sabbath rest for animals and the prohibition against muz- 
zling an ox while threshing. The rabbis of the Talmud carry the injunction 
against cruelty to animals even further in prohibiting the owner from partaking 
in food himself before feeding his beasts. Hunting is forbidden merely for the 
sport. Nevertheless we are in deep opposition of the humane-slaughter bill now 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States Senate; 
specifically S. 1497 as amended, the companion bill of H. R. 8308. 

We are concerned with the following: 

(a) The bill itself does not actually indicate the most humane methods. 

(b) The fact that this bill will, in all reality, prevent ritual slaughtering 
(shehita) and will de facto violate a principle of religious freedom given de jure. 


ANALYSIS OF BILLS S. 1497 AND H. R. 8308 AS AMENDED 


The congressional committee has encountered great difficulty in writing the 
bill. The uncertainty of what constitutes humane methods of slaughter is high- 
lighted by section 2, which is couched in negative language because it is im- 
possible to set forth affirmative criteria of the humaneness. It approves of hu- 
mane methods of slaughter, strangely enough, those which in fact are presently 
deemed inhumane by the United States Department of Agriculture, among 
others. 

The bill states specifically that animals may be rendered insensible to pain by 
1 of the following 4 methods: 

(a) A single blow or gunshot. 

(b) Electrical stunning. 

(c) Chemical drugging. 

(d@) Other means, rapid or effective. 

Let us analyze these four points: 

(a) A single blow is now the practice in most slaughterhouses as far as cattle 
are concerned. It is, however, a fact that a single blow rarely renders an animal 
insensible. Testimony has been presented that sometimes over 20 blows were 
used. If the first blow is insufficient, is the animal to be allowed to suffer? 

(b) According to the testimony of the experts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, electrical stunning is a disapproved method because it is 
not always accompanied by unconsciousness, because of the lesions produced in 
the lungs of the animal, and because such method renders impossible proper 
examinations of the carcass. 

(c) Chemical: This method has been found practicable only in the case of 
hogs and even there its effectiveness is questioned by many authorities. In the 
case of turkeys, for instance, and cattle, chemical stunning has produced asphyxi- 
ation, with the fowl and cattle exposed to great preceding torture. 

(d) Other means that are rapid and effective: Obviously, these have no 
particular meaning since the law does not specify what they are. 
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At the present time, the humaneness of these methods is questionable ang 
legislation characterizing such methods as humane is not warranted by present 
scientific evidence. 

The exemption for ritual slaughtering (shehitah) is not an exemption in 
reality. During debate in the House of Representatives and in accordance with 
interpretations given by its sponsor in the Senate, this bill actually prohibits 
shehitah by outlawing reasonable forms of restraint which are used in connection 
with ritual slaughter. As reported in the Congressional Record of February 4, 
1958, this bill does not establish criteria for humaneness. It nevertheless em- 
powers the Department of Agriculture to prohibit any form of handling conscious 
animals which they may deem inhumane. In a letter by True D. Morse, Acting 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Congressional Record, February 4, 1958, 
we learned that the Department of Agriculture would have no course other 
than to “require such live stock to be rendered insensible prior to slaughter 
contrary to most religious laws.” 

Those familiar with the Weinberg pen know that it is impractical on the 
American scene and can best be used only for large cattle and not for sheep 
or calves. 

We realize that congressional leaders would welcome changes in the bil! which 
would eliminate the objections of the Jewish community. After serious study 
we regret that we must come to the conclusion that these amendments are not 
possible within the confines of the present bill. 

May we respectfully report that this bill will have a most profound effect upon 
the prestige of the United States of America in foreign lands. Inasmuch as this 
bill will, in fact, prevent religious freedom by denying shehitah, it may be mis- 
understood in other lands as official sanction of religious regulation and dis- 
crimination. 

The problem of humane slaughtering is a real one. We are convinced, however, 
that the present bill does not answer the basic questions. 

Inasmuch as slaughter is only one aspect of the treatment of animals and 
inasmuch as no concern has been expressed for the mistreatment of animals in 
branding, castrating, dehorning, docking, hunting, etc., the bill is still inadequate. 

We must, therefore, state that as traditional observant American citizens, we 
oppose th present legislative efforts to pass the humane slaughter bill as it now 
stands. Our organization and the American Jewish community offers its full 
facilities toward an educational program designed to solve the problem of humane 
treatment of animals. 

We must in good conscience, as good American citizens, respectfully express 
our opposition to the measures before this committee. 


Mr. Detman. May I also state, we have here a young man, the 
president of the intercollegiate group and a member of the various 
college groups, Joseph Lauer, who was supposed to sit with me. 

The Cuarrman. You speak for him? 

Mr. Detman. I do. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions 
of the witness, based on his statement. I am trying to get a couple 
of things clear in my mind. 

The Cuarrman. Surely. 

Senator Symrneton. You say that this bill will have a most pro- 
found effect upon the prestige of the United States of America in 
foreign lands. We understand that there are a lot of foreign lands 
that already have a humane-slaughter bill comparable to the bill that 
is being recommended. Mr. Delman, what would be your comment 
on that ? 

Mr. Detman. My comment on that is this: That, wherever a bill, 
a so-called humane-slaughter bill, has been passed in various other 
countries, the results were not satisfactory. It brought in additional 
discriminatory acts. 

The bill is on the verge of being lost entirely. We could not comply 
with the so-called humane things because of the necessity of being 
regulated by certain administrative agencies in our religious work. 
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That is, in some countries that are liberal, like Denmark and Nor- 
way—lI believe Norway, too. But, in other ‘countries, Poland, the old 
Poland—I don’t know the present Poland—they passed an anti- 
shehitah bill. That was passed with the purpose and intent of an 
anti-Semitic act primarily, and for no other reason. 

Senator Symineton. Of course, that is disgraceful. 

Mr. Detman. This is Mr. Lauer that I spoke about. He is presi- 
dent of the intercollegiate group. 

Where you have liberal countries where the antishehitah or humane 
bill is passed, the results bring about such anti-Semitic fervor, where 
they will indicate by this very exception that we have here, the very 
exception to section 6: the mere fact that this is there indicates that 
the shehitah or Jewish method of slaughter is not humane. Why 
continue with this kind of cruelty to animals? 

Senator Symrneron. One more question. You say: 

The problem of humane slaughtering is a real one. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that the present bill does not answer the basic questions. 

Have you, or any of your good people who are interested in this 
bill, from your standpoint, suggested a bill that you think does answer 
the basic questions ? 

Mr. Deitman. No, sir; we have no bill that can answer the basic 
questions. We know there are certain parts, certain changes that 
should be made. But we cannot see how this can be effected. We 
simply could not find any modification that should be made. 

Senator Symincron. This is getting a little silly, from the stand- 
point of referring it back for study, ‘because it has been studied for 
many years. We should say we are against it or for it, and not say we 
will study it as a way of deferring it. It should be considered on its 
merits. 

Mr. De_mMan. Senator, I know you are one of the most liberal 
Senators in the United States Senate. 

Senator Symincron. LI appreciate that comment. 

Mr. Detman. I know your record, and I know your record with 
the Air Force and Army. I am interested, and I am a veteran myself. 

Senator Symincron. And I might say that I am a great eater of 
meat, too. 

Mr. De_man. I want to tell you this, Senator: That, as far as this 
bill is concerned, it steps and treads upon my religious convictions, 
as far as the kosher laws are equa If this is passed, I cannot 
eat meat. 

Senator Symincron. Nobody respects a person’s liberal convictions 
more than I do, and I admire your sincerity. What I am getting at 
is that you are opposed to the bill not because you think it should 
be studied more, but just because you don’t think that any bill along 
these lines could satisfy you, from the standpoint of your religious 
convictions; is that correct ? 

Mr. Detman. You are right. I am opposed to the bill because it 
cannot satisfy our religious convictions. However, if further study— 

I am saying that not fac etiously, but very, very seriously—if fur- 
ther study by this committee and rabbinical authorities will find a 
method wherein changes will be made that would comply with my reli- 
gious understanding of the rabbinical understanding, I will be for it. 
Senator Symincron. It has been studied since 1929. 
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Mr. Detman. And nothing has come of it. 

Senator Symineron. No matter how dumb we are here, we ought 
to graduate between 1929 and 1958. 

Mr. Detman. Sometimes it takes a long study, and long prepara- 
tion. Our organization—I don’t want to speak for others—doesn’t 
say that study is necessary or not necessary. That is within the prov- 
ince of you Senators, of you gentlemen. We say we are opposed to 
the bill. We studied it a long time, and can’t find any method of 
changing it to comply with our form of religious convictions. 

It would mean, in many instances, I know, that these religious ob- 
servant Jews, orthodox Jews, following the dietary laws, will be pre- 
vented or made to abstain from meat. And I think that would be a 
terrible thing to happen in our country, where religious freedom is 
uppermost and where we believe in religious freedom for all concerned, 

nother point is this, and it was made earlier in the day: With all 
this humaneness, with all this question of being humane to the poor 
animals, none of the other religious faiths have come out in favor of 
this bill; neither the Catholics nor Protestants have come out in favor 
of this bill. It would seem apparent that, where humanity is spoken 
about, religious organizations would come out for humanity. But if 
I may say so—perhaps this is too strong a word to use—I think this 
is a phony humanity, without in any way saying that those people 
who propose it are not sincere. I believe in their sincerity, but, still, 
I say it is not humanity. 

So far as we are concerned, the Jewish way of slaughtering is hu- 
mane. Of course, you have to kill the animal, but, as far as causing 
the least pain possible, that is the way that has been proven. I have 
seen it; I have studied it, and I didn’t want to repeat all those quota- 
tions that have been put forth today. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. As I pointed out this morning, there seems to be 
no way to amend the bill so that it will be acceptable to these various 
Jewish organizations. I think the record is replete with that. I tried 
to bring it out. They are actually opposed to any sort of legislation, 
except, as Congressman Multer stated in his letter, he is for further 
study of humane methods and trying to get the various organizations 
and individuals who slaughter animals to use any newly found meth- 
ods, more or less on a voluntary basis, rather than compulsory. 

Mr. Detman. Thank you, Senators. 

(Telegram filed by Leo Pfeffer, Associate General Counsel, Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, New York, N. Y.:) 

May 14, 1958. 
Corys MOUSER, 
Secretary, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Mouser: I am happy to reply to your request that I clarify the 
present position of the American Jewish Congress in respect to the humane 
slaughtering bill now being considered by your committee. The objective of 
achieving humane slaughtering practices, however worthy the goal, is beyond the 
purview and scope of the program of the American Jewish Congress. For that 
reason the American Jewish Congress has never taken any position regarding 
humane slaughtering legislation as such. Our interest in the present bill and 
predecessors arises from our concern with the protection of the right of Jewish 
religious slaughter known as shehitah in accordance with our policy. There- 
fore, while we do not endorse humane-slaughtering legislation, we do not by 
the same taken oppose such legislation if it is clear that it does not restrict or 
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handicap slaughtering in accordance with the requirements or practices of the 
Jewish religion or the handling and preparation necessary for such ritual 
slaughtering. This has been and remains the position of the American Jewish 
Congress. 
AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, 
LEO PFEFFER. 
The Cuatrrman. Mr. Mendowitz. I understand that you have a 
short statement. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD MENDOWITZ, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Menpowir1z. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Menpvowrrz. First, I want to thank the committee for allowing 
me to testify. I represent myself; there are enough organizations 
represented. I want to give my own point of view. First, I would 
like to state there is no question everybody agrees with humanity and 
the principles and motives behind the bill. I don’t question the mo- 
tives of the people sponsoring the bill. However, I am against the 
bill; not the motives, but the bill itself. 

First, on the basis of historical fact. Wherever such a bill has 
come into being, although there was provision for exemption for 
shehitah, in the long run it has happened that there was always some 
anti-Semitic outbreak and shehitah was forbidden. 

I realize that we are living in the United States and not in some 
backward country, and we have our rights protected by the laws and 
traditions of this country. But, even in any democracy, I believe in 
the long run wrongs will be righted. But sometimes wrongs do 
exist, and it is in the method that democracy is made up that in the 
long run it will be. But I don’t want my child or myself or my 
grandchildren to live in a time when he will be subjected to a wrong 
which is not democratic. 

The other point I would like to make is the following: Con- 
gress is now dealing in legislation which is a question of ethics— 
humaneness. I question the wisdom—personally, I feel it is wrong 
for Congress to define what is humane in actions which do not deal 
with man to man. Because then we are getting into the realm of 
what you may define as humane, and I may define as humane. We 
may not agree, and churches may disagree, and we get into legislation 
which may affect church and state. 

With respect to the shehitah bill itself, the exception to shehitah, 
the reason which prompted me—I am not a representative of an 
organization—to come down today and speak against this bill is be- 
cause I was discussing this bill with a colleague of mine, one I con- 
sider very intelligent. After discussing the bill with him, he agreed 
it is very good to have a humane bill. 

I asked him, “Under these provisions, would you disallow she- 
hitah?” He said,“No.” In discussing his definition, shehitah is not 
humane. I believe, since it is divinely ordained, it must be humane. 
My neighbor may disagree. That is ethics. Congress should not deal 
in ethics. 

As an example, in the rules of shehitah, hunting is not permitted. 
I will defer to the rabbinical bodies to back me up. The reason, I 
understand, is because an animal does not die necessarily painlessly 
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when it has been shot by a bullet or arrow, and we know it has 
happened while hunting. Animals go on living, but maimed for life 
because of bullets. Although I, personally, may or may not be 
against hunting, I don’t think it is my prerogative to define ethics 
or ask Congress to legislate ethics. 

In summary, I w ould like to say that I think that in dealing with 
ethics Congress is treading on very dangerous ground in trying to 
legislate ethics. This should be done, as pointed out previously by 
Rabbi Sharfman, by schools, churches, and other lay organizations, 
not by the Congress of the United States. 

I have come here because of the fear of what may happen, and it 
may be a short-term period, but the possibility is that wrongs may 
happen because of this bill. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Did Mr. Hall come in ? 

(No response. ) 

Rabbi Rubin? 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, before Rabbi Rubin testifies, 
could I ask what are the plans of the committee for tomorrow and/or 
Thursday ? 

The Cuatrman. We have a long list of witnesses here. Tomor- 
row we will hear from the Department of Agriculture and Colonel 
Seely, of the Veterinary Corps of the Army Quartermaster, and Mr. 
Harvey , who is Deputy Commissioner of the Food and Drug <Ad- 
ministration. Thursday, we will listen to rebuttal testimony, which 
is usual, 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. In other words, we have heard the proponents; 
now the opponents; then the departments affected, and then rebuttal 
testimony. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI MENACHEM MENDEL RUBIN, REPRESENT- 
ING THE CENTRAL RABBINICAL CONGRESS AND THE UNITED 
CONGREGATIONS OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


Mr. Ruprn. My name is Rabbi Menachem Mendel Rubin. I rep- 
resent the Central Rabbinical Congress, 136 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., an organization consisting of 250 orthodox rabbis and grand 

rabbis and the 250 synagogues of the United C ongregations. 

We join in support of the statements made by our colleagues who 
have appeared here today to state the unacceptability of bill S. 1497 
from the point of view of religious Jewry. 

May I underscore two important points: 

1. We speak from firsthand experience to said legislation. Our 
members who witnessed in other lands the devastating effect that such 
a bill can lead to, approach this legislation with great trepidation. 

2. The practical effect of the present bill will only hamper the 
handling of the animal prior to kosher slaughtering and thereby 
render shehita impossible. 

For these reasons we join in the views expressed by other Jewish 
organizations. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you know of any Jewish organizations that 
favor this bill? 

Mr. Rustin. No, I don’t. I don’t think there is any. 

The Cuarrman. In the rebuttal testimony I would like to find that 
out. I would like to invite any Jewish organization that is for this 
bill to testify. There has been quite a bit of conflict and statements in 
the record about it. I would like to offer the opportunity to anybody, 
any Jewish organization that is for the bill to testify here Thursday, 
because there has been quite a bit of conflict as to a is for what. 


Mr. Rusry. I don’t know of any Jewish organization, especially a 
religious organization, that is for the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

The last witness scheduled for today is Mrs. Peder P. Schmidt. I 
notice you have a long statement. Do you wish to read it or would 
you prefer highlighting it and put it in the record in full? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PEDER P. SCHMIDT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mrs. Scusopr. I can highlight it or comment on it, if you prefer 
to have me do it. 


The CuatrMan. The whole statement will be put in the record, and 
if you will highlight it I would appreciate it. 
(The statement follows :) 


I testified before this committee on humane slaughter in 1956. 

I canvassed the Senators last year asking them to substitute the Watkins 
bill on humane slaughter for the Humphrey bill on inhumane slaughter. 

The Watkins bill, S. 1213, briefly stated, provides authority for a 2-year 
research and investigation under the Department of Agriculture of the humane 
slaughter and handling of all livestock and poultry. 

On the other hand, the Humphrey bill, briefly stated, advocates compulsory 
methods of slaughter as yet unidentified. 

Strangely enough, this bill also exempts the most inhumane type of slaughter. 
The combination of “compulsory methods” and “exemptions” has a devil buried 
in it. I am sure that the author of this bill, Senator Humphrey, from my home 
State, is not aware that his bill has a “devil buried in it.” 

The present system of inhumane slaughter under the Humphrey bill would 
continue to go on. This is described by Mr. Fred Myers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives hearing on humane slaughter, April 2, 12, 1957. I quote from Mr. 
Myers’ testimony, pages 116, 117, 118: 

“IT have watched kosher production in large packing plants a very great 
deal. * * * At the Esskay plant (Baltimore) for example, the process is that a 
perfectly conscious and active steer is shackled by a chain around one hind 
ankle, the shackling pin is opened on one side, and the steer is then hoisted 
while struggling to remain on his feet and he hangs by one ankle, as much as a 
thousand pounds, before his throat is cut.” 

Evidently the steer moves along the conveyor belt to the killing floor. It may 
take many minutes before its throat is actually cut. In the meantime, it smells 
the stench of death and hears the other animals’ cries of pain and fright in 
their death throes. 

That steer’s meat, when eaten, could produce killers, neuroties, psychotics 
and other mental and nerve disorders. 

Quoting from that same hearing, page 123, the Honorable William A. Dawson, 
United States Representative from the State of Utah, says: 

“Humane slaughter has been compulsory in Switzerland since 1874. England 
adopted a similar law in 1933. Other nations requiring humane slaughter are 
Norway, Netherlands, Scotland, Ireland, Finland, Sweden, New Zealand, and 
Denmark. In each of these countries, humane slaughter has proved itself to 
be economically feasible.” 

After 19 years (1874-93), of the Humphrey type of law, Switzerland found 
it desirable to eliminate the one exemption in the law. Note: This exemption is 
the bone of contention in the Humphrey bill. 


25425—58—_—15 
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This change in the Swiss law is mentioned in the Jewish Yearbook of 1955, page 
343, which states: 

“Since kosher slaughtering had been prohibited since 1893, it was necessary, 
when new agricultural law was introduced on January 1, 1955, to take steps 
to assure that the importation of kosher meat would continue to be possible in 
the future.” 

The same Jewish Yearbook, pages 367, 368, states: 

“In November 1953, German Animal Protection League insisted the anti- 
shehitah law of 1933 be enforced to stop ritual slaughter which had not been 
enforced since occupation * * *.” 

Switzerland is perhaps the most peaceful nation in the world. When a killing 
occurs there it is generally committed by foreign elements. Compare Switzer- 
land with Chicago and New York City where most of the kosher meat is processed 
and sold. Teen-age gangs roam the streets of our major cities and gang wars 
and killings are daily occurrences, our newspapers report. Harrison E. Salis- 
bury of the New York Times has a series of seven articles beginning March 24, 
1958, which describes the teen-age gangs, their killings, their destructiveness, 
their weapons, etc. 

Humane slaughter for humanity’s sake is the underlying factor or cause for 
humane slaughter in Europe. This thought has been handed down to us since 
the days of Moses. The Lost Tribes carried the idea with them wherever they 
went. I belong to the House of Dan. In my childhood days I learned in my 
native country of Denmark that no mother who was either pregnant or nursing 
a child was ever to eat meat or food prepared from the meat of the animal 
that had been slaughtered in the method that would be allowed in the exemptions 
of the Humphrey bill. 

The history of the humane societies in the United States goes nearly 100 
years, representing millions of Americans. Many of these societies have been 
very strongly urged to work for the passage of the number of humane slaughter 
bills that resemble the Humphrey bill. 

There have been a great number of these bills introduced into Congress. Most 
of them differ only slightly from each other. 

This great pressure group of humane societies has been flooding Congress with 
mail. Actually these societies are promoting more inhumane slaughter. I say 
this because the Humphrey bill is not what it appears on the surface to be. The 
exemptions of the bill (which are inhumane slaughter) can, and possibly will be, 
in a short time, the all-inclusive type of butchering in the United States. 

As a member of the Minnesota State Humane Society for some years I can 
sympathize with the sincere efforts of these societies in their attempts to promote 
laws for animal welfare. 

This large group of wonderful people have been directed to be overly concerned 
with the crumbs of the bills instead of the crust of the matter. 

I am also a pressure group. But a pressure group of one. I am concerned 
with the crust of the matter. 

The one exemption in the Humphrey bill is kosher slaughter. 

Gentlemen, I want to say this: Kosher slaughter is not humane slaughter. 

I also want to make one further statement: I do not and I will not criticize 
any religion or any ritual of any religion. Neither do I want to be criticized 
for any beliefs I have in my religion. I respect America’s great freedom of 
religion and I have the right to demand that respect from and for others. 

I know of many people, even among Hebrews, who have become vegetarians 
by necessity and not by choice. They do not want their children to eat kosher 
butchered meat and to grow up with the brutal tendencies they felt the children 
would acquire from meat so brutally killed. 

These feelings and thoughts were expressed by the Kansas City, Mo., Humane 
Society when it was incorporated in 1883: 

“A child reclaimed from brutal thoughts and the haunts of vice is not only a 
soul lifted from the depths, but is also a safeguard instead of a menace to the 
home and to the State and Nation.” 

The beliefs that have come down to us through the centuries are that the 
poisons that are poured into the bloodstream of a frightened and terrified animal 
before slaughter, tends to make the meat tough and tasteless. This poison in the 
blood is similar to the poison of the adrenalin in the bloodstream of frightened 
humans. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, the most skillful methods of 
slaughter cannot eliminate the last one-fifth of the blood which always stays 
in the carcass. 
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The only protection an animal has from pain or the fear of harm or death is 
flight or to fight to kill. Either of these actions causes poisons to be intro- 
duced into the bloodstream. ‘This is nature’s way to enable the body to flee or 
to fight for protection. 

This fear and intent to kill is transferred to humans through the eating of the 
meat of an animal killed under either of these circumstances. Infants, from 
the time of conception, absorb this fear and intent to kill through the mother. 

This is what Moses tried to convey to the people when he admonished them 
to slaughter their animals for food in the most humane way known to them 
at that time. The animals were to be slaughtered quickly, with a sharp knife, 
without arousing fear in them and they were to be bled thoroughly. 

Kosher meat sold through the regular market channels should be labeled as 
kosher butchered. This will allow the purchaser a choice. 

Most other meat except kosher has been slaughtered humanely through a 
variety of stunning methods. Some of these methods are better than others. 
There is still room for improvement. 

The kosher trade buys only the front half of the carcass and drops the hind 
quarters in the market place. 

This is the method of selling kosher meat (Fred Myers’ testimony, House of 
Representatives hearing on humane slaughter, April 1957, pp. 116-118). 

The devil buried in this bill has a previous history : 

Foods: Milk, grain, meats. 

Methods: Use of legislative bodies to gain control of our main food products. 

Results: Prohibitive costs for the small-business man. Large trusts, mo- 
nopolies, price setting, complete control. 

In the Minnesota State Legislature in 1949 the pasteurization of milk was 
ordered compulsory within a given length of time. But due to the prohibitive 
costs of installing pasteurizers, the small creameries were obliged to sell out to 
the large milk trusts. 

This was done with apparently no publicity and without a public hearing be- 
fore the committee. It was done so quietly that 6 months after its passage 
even the president of the Farmers’ Union, which represents a large percentage 
of farms of this great dairy State, was still unaware of this new law. And all 
the time the milk trusts were gathering up the little creameries for a song. 

The legislative body was used to allow the trusts to take over the milk 
industry in Minnesota. 

In the Minnesota State Legislature in 1951 the increased costs of elevator 
storage of grains were being debated in committee. The small elevator owners 
and operators were running at a loss and needed the increased revenue. The 
large trusts opposed receiving increased revenue. My testimony changed the 
committee vote completely around from 4-5 to 8-1 for the bill, in favor of the 
small-business man. This committee action stopped the trusts from gaining 
control of Minnesota grain elevators. 

The legislative body was not used to allow the trusts to take over the grain 
industry of Minnesota for that year. 

I testified before the Minnesota State Legislature in 1951 on many and varied 
issues. Twenty-five or more bills passed, were blocked or were amended through 
my direct efforts. 

Gentlemen, I batted 1,000 on the bills I worked on. This is a matter of record, 

In my testimony on Senator Humphrey’s humane slaughter bill, S. 1636, May 
1956, page 154, I stated: 

“I see in this bill the same danger to our meatpackers. If this exemption 
(kosher butchering) is going to be in this bill, what is there in here which 
could stop the small * * * plant and others—from being picked up because such 
— could be set up which would be prohibitive due to costs to the small 
plant. 

“They would have to sell out their businesses. When they were picked up 
by the bigger plant what would there be under this bill or law to stop the 
kosher butcher to still be the predominant factor? 

“All they would have to be is have one man in each slaughterhouse and we 
would have no different law than we have today. For that reason I am (not) 
supporting your bill, Senator Humphrey, * * * but when I read the bill Monday, 
Lalso saw grave danger in it.” 

According to the New York Times, March 24, 1958, there is a revolution now 
in the livestock industry which makes that industry extremely vulnerable for 
a complete take over by cartels and trusts. Of course, monopolies and price 
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control follow as arule. Smaller family farms will be eliminated and home life 
destroyed, sending more unemployed into cities in search of a living. 

The hour of learning and living is always immediate. We must focus it, then, 
to this hour of space and time. Each of us as we live it. Man has a tendeney 


to live in the past; to judge by the past. We must learn to gage for the future 
equally as well. 


Children of street gangs are citizens of tomorrow, whether they live in homeg 
or in penal institutions. 

Gentlemen, I hope you now have seen the devils buried in this bill. I wil] 
again request you to substitute the Watkins bill for the Humphrey bill. I fee} 
that my testimony and the testimony of others who oppose the Humphrey bill 
will show you how badly we are in need of further education, research and 
investigation on humane slaughter. 


May God Bless this Nation and all within and may He give you gentlemen 
the wisdom to choose wisely in the decisions on this bill. 

Mrs. Scumunr. I testified before this committee on humane slaugh- 
ter in 1956. My main concern on this issue is this: That humanity 
is not considerate at all. In Europe—I happen to be a native of 
Denmark, and in the territory where I come from, my home com: 
munity, in my family life, as a child, no mother was ever to eat food 
prepared from meat of an animal which had been frightened before 
slaughter, because that fright and fear and an attempt to kill, which 
is an animal’s only protection, would be by the mother passed on to 
the child. 

I have since talked to people about that, and they don’t seem to 
get the point. You will find in radiation, with the isotopes tracings 
and tracings of very, very minute particles of fluorides, et cetera, you 
can trace how these things are stored in the body. These things are 
covered in my prepared testimony. 

Also that is one of the reasons it is the main concern of the Euro- 
pean people for humane slaughter. I haven’t heard a word to that 
effect here, and it goes gack to the time of Moses. That was Moses’ 
reason—I am not Jewish, I am Danish, born and baptized and con- 
firmed in the State Lutheran Church of Denmark, and I have my 
family history hundreds of years back—this is the very point that 
is passed on, and this is the reason why they have these humane 
slaughter laws in Europe. And this knowledge was brought to this 
country because it is in the original constitutions of the first humane 
societies that organized way back here, and that is also covered in 
my statement. 

I agree with some of the gentlemen who spoke here today, and I 
disagree with them on some points. Switzerland started humane 
slaughter in 1874. But 19 years later they found it feasible to out- 
law kosher butchering because kosher butchering is inhumane slaugh- 
ter. These points are covered here. I will read one brief statement 
of Fred Myers from last year. I quote from his testimony, pages 
116, 117, and 118 of the House hearings of April 2 through 12, 1957: 

I have watched kosher production in large packing plants a very great deal. 
At the Esskay plant in Baltimore, for example, the process is that a perfectly 
conscious and active steer is shackled by a chain around 1 hind ankle, the 
shackling pin is opened on 1 side, and the steer is then hoisted while struggling 


to remain on his feet and he hangs by 1 ankle, as much as a thousand pounds, 
before his throat is cut. 

Evidently the steer moves along the conveyor belt to the killing floor. It 
may take minutes before its throat is actually cut. In the meantime it smells 
the stench of death and hears the other animals’ cries of pain and fright in 
their throes of death. 

That steer’s meat, when eaten, could produce killers, neurotics, psychotics, 
and other mental and nerve disorders. 
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The CHairman. What evidence do you have of that? 

Mrs. Scumipt. That is the core of the reason why they have hu- 
mane slaughter in European countries. Kosher butchering has been 
outlawed in Switzerland since 1894. Where will you find a more 

ceful country than Switzerland? If there ever is a killing in 
a enrlend, it is outside elements that come in. It is not the Swiss 


ople. 

y You take the Seventh Day Adventists in this country, who do not 
eat meat, who do not eat any of this meat that is killed this way in 
our slaughterhouses. You very rarely find one of them among the 
delinquents. 

The CuatrmMan. Do they eat meat at all? 

Mrs. Scumipr. No, they don’t. They do not get this influence 
which we get through the slaughterhouses, the sickness we have had 
through the second and third generation. 

In the New York Times on March 24 of this year there is a full- 
page article on the condition of the children, delinquent gangs that 
roam the streets in New York and Chicago. And where have you 
had more processed and consumed kosher butchering than in those 
cities? I state that in my statement in order to clarify that. 

Gentlemen, I ant to say this: kosher slaughter is not humane 
slaughter. 

I also want to make one further statement: I do not and I will not 
criticize any religion or any ritual of any religion. Neither do I 
want to be criticized for any beliefs I have in my religion. I respect 
America’s great freedom of religion and I have the right to demand 
that respect from and for others. 

But when I have sat here today, and what I have seen here today, 
makes it look to me as if we have 97 percent of the Hebrew people 
and not just the 3 percent trying to play football with the 97 percent, 
because—it is in my statement here—I have many friends among the 
Hebrew people who have become vegetarians by necessity, and not by 
choice, because they did not want their children to grow up and get 
that influence they know they would get from butchering. I have 
many Hebrew friends, who feel about this issue that same way. 

They know that knowledge came down. That was the reason for 
Moses telling the people to convey the truth to the people to kill 
quickly and with a sharp knife. at was 2,500 years ago. At that 
time, and today, they are still using earthen water jugs, and they 
still have only one animal to kill. They can walk up to that animal 
and it doesn’t fear them. 

I have seen slaughter in my own country home in Denmark. If 
that animal was frightened it was put away. And it was killed later. 

Last year I canvassed the Senators, asking them to substitute the 
Watkins bill for the Humphrey bill because we need education on this. 
We need to set up an authority, and we need the Department of 
Agriculture to go in and explain this situation, to have an education 
on it, to have an investigation on these points. 

You say there has been discussion for 29 years. But where has 
there been an authority set up within the Agricultural Department 
to do research on this? 

What I see, I see a great danger in this bill, as I saw before, and 
I am opposed to the Humphrey bill, very much opposed to it, because 
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it is compulsory, it is for compulsion of something that is as yet 
unidentified. After compulsion goes through, there is nothing in 
there that can prohibit the Department of Agriculture, or whoever 
is the moving force, to set up such a method that would be prohibitive 
due to cost to all packers to put in, and then, as I explained in my 
testimony, I see the same thing can happen here as happened to me, 
and happened in Michigan and in Minnesota. 

The Cuarrmany. Is it your fear that the Department of Agriculture 
may force people to do killing which is inhumane? Is that what 
you say? 

Mrs. Scumipt. No. The danger that I see in this bill is that law 
with the exemption for the kosher butcher, such a law could be passed 
with a setup that would be prohibitive due to cost to the small pack- 
ers, and their plants could be picked up for a song. With the exemp- 
tion of the kosher butcher they could put in shehitah, or whatever 
they call it, in that plant and would be immediately exempt and we 
would have a worse type of butchering than we have today, and we 
would also have a meat trust. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

. You say that you like the Watkins bill instead of the Humphrey 
ill? 

Mrs. Scumipr. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. As I understand the Watkins bill simply re- 
fers this back to the Department of Agriculture for further study. 

Mrs. Scumipt. It does require an authority to be set up, and 

Senator Symimneron. And that authority will study it further? 

Mrs. Scumiptr. An authority to be set up, to be given funds to have 
a right to go into this. If anyone comes into your office and tells 
you this is the way to run your office, you will ask that man what au- 
thority have you to tell me what to do. 

Senator Symrneron. As I understand it, you are in favor of fur- 
ther study. 

Mrs. Scumiptr. I am for humane slaughter. But first and ee 
for the protection of humanity, which was the core of Moses’ idea o 
butchering. But we have advanced 2,500 years. 

These gentlemen who are here and ask for this, they still use our 
airplanes and automobiles but still want to keep this inhumane way 
of hanging up a steer by its hind leg and hang there. That fright 
and fear and intent to kill will then be transferred to the children. 

That is their perfect right. But if we are going to continue having 
that, they drop their hind quarters in the public market place for 
everyone else to consume. They can have their butchering, but it 
should be so labeled so that the people who don’t want that type of 
meat would be able to buy the other type meat. 

Senator Symrneron. You seem to be particularly opposed to the 
kosher slaughtering. 

Mrs. Scumipr. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Why aren’t you opposed to all slaughtering 
that is inhumane? 

Mrs. Scumipr. Because other animals are knocked senseless before 
they are cut down. 

May I tell you this, Senator, since this thing came up 2 years ago, 
I have talked to many people on this. When I happened to run across 
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a hunter all of a sudden he would get a gleam in his eye and he would 
say, “Now I know what the trouble is with the deer meat.” One day 
they would get a deer, they would shoot and it would drop dead in its 
tracks, and that meat was tender and tasty. This is also in my testi- 
mony and I brought it out 2 years ago. This animal that strains and 
gets the poison in its system, that meat has a tendency to become tough 
and tasteless. These deer, the men recall, that they have had to track 
and trail, that meat was tough and tasteless. I illustrated that with 
experiences in my own way of butchering back in Minnesota. 

Riccies Symineton. Then, as I understand it, you are for any way 
to kill cattle 

Mrs. Scumipr. That would be humane, but to have investigated 
what is humane. 

Senator Symineron. You want it investigated by the Commission 
established under the Watkins bill, as to what is humane ? 

Mrs. Scumiptr. And to go into the slaughter plants and with men 
who have authority to do so. 

Further, I will state there has been some question raised here of 
stunning, if the animal can feel it, if it is still in pain. I happened to 
fall last year, knocked unconscious, and it was 2 hours after I came 
to before I began to feel the pain. But I sure felt the pain then and 
was injured for a year. 

In 1929 my husband and I were overcome by gas fumes. I was stiff 
as a corpse for 7 hours. I was revived by the Minneapolis Fire De- 
yartment. I was slapped, I was banged around, my husband kept 

ropping me on a stone floor, dragging me to the garage, getting me in 
the car, my arms and legs were stiff, and I was bumped and banged 
all over. It was 7 hours before the pain began to register. But when 
it did for 3 days I could hardly move for all the bangs I got. I was 
hardly conscious. Even when he slapped me, my eyes never closed, 
although I could not see except for short moments. It was like 
through buttermilk. But they slapped me and banged me and I fell— 
I had stood up, my husband oa I stood up and fell like a plank. 
The third time he sree that he had to get me out of the bedroom— 
I am not conscious of having said that but I said we have to get out 
of here. He dragged be through the rooms and got me in the garage 
and in the car, and I remember in the car he slapped me. I never felt 
any of these things. 

So I know that there is no sensation when you are under gas. But 
the pain that you suffer when you come back, as Senator Aiken stated 
about the gas, you don’t expect the animals that you make senseless to 
come back. You expect to kill them. I was also frozen but I won’t 
bother the Senators with this. 

This is one suggestion that I would like to leave, to have some re- 
search done, if it were possible, for quick freezing, or just the head 
of an animal to be put into some type of machine like these deep 
freezes that we have, and if that couldn’t insensitize the animal, be- 
— there is absolutely no sensation or feeling of pain when you are 

rozen. 
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The Cuarrman. I have the so-called Watkins bill before me. Sec- 
tion 2 provides: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to conduct, assist, and foster re 
search, investigation, and experimentation to develop and to encourage the 
adoption of improved methods of handling, transporting, and slaughtering live- 
stock and poultry. 


Under this bill, according to your view, the Department would 
study methods and after they make the study then encourage slaught- 
erhouses to use those methods that they find to be humane ¢ 

Mrs. Scumipr. Exactly, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that is your idea of what ought to be done? 

Mrs. Scumipr. Yes; to protect humanity, sir, because I think hu- 
manity should be our first consideration, and how the meat affects 
them, that is butchered. 

I have been a member of the State humane society in Minnesota for 
a number of years and I am for the protection of animals, but I think 
humans come ahead of animals in this respect. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything else? 

Mrs. Scumipr. No. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 


The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 


(Thereupon, at 4:47 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Wednesday, April 30, 1958.) 
(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 28, 1958. 
Senator ELLENDER, 
Chairman of the Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


DearR SENATOR ELLENDER: I, being of the Orthodox Jewish faith, ask that 
you do your utmost to defeat Senate bill No. 1497. 

The passage of this bill will mean to us, members of the Jewish faith, could 
no longer keep our self-respect if we allowed ourselves to eat meat in any 
form whatsoever. The present status of this bill violates the ritual required 
by orthodox members. 

I ask that you do everything in your power to eliminate the passage of this 
bill, as I am not alone in this thought, there are many thousands with the 
same trend of thought. 

I wish to thank you for any assistance that you are able to put forth to 
enable the defeat of Senate bill No. 1497. 

Very truly yours, 
WAREHOUSE SALEs, 
MaTHEw J. GoRDON. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 28, 1958. 
Senator ELLENDER, 
Chairman of the Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR ELLENDER: We, of the Orthodox Jewish faith, beseech you to 
do everything in your power to render the defeat of Senate bill No. 1497. 

If this bill is passed no self-respecting orthodox member of the Jewish faith 
could ever again eat meat in any form whatsoever within the confines of our 
United States. The bill in its present form strictly violates the ritual required 
by orthodox members. 

We ask that you use everything in your power to see that this bill is 
defeated. We are not alone of this thought; there are probably thousands of 
persons of similar mind. 

Thanking you for any assistance that you are able to give us, we are 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kratz. 
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New ORLEANS, La., May 1, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Agricultural and Forestry Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Senator: We respectfully urge defeat Senate bill No. 1497, as same 
deprives all orthodox members of Jewish faith of their free right to worship 
God in accordance with traditional concept upheld for several thousand years. 
Its enactment would deprive our people of our constitutional rights of religious 
freedom. 

D. J. PAILet, 

MADURICE PAILET, 

ISADORE FERTEL, 

NorMan S. FERrTEeEL, 

Mrs. J. WEICE, 
Families. 


ALEXANDRIA, La., April 30, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Washington, D.C.: 


I earnestly urge your pressing for defeat of bill No. 1497. 


NATHAN KAPLAN, 
President, Louisiana B'nai B'rith. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 28, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR: May I express in behalf of my congregation our deep concern 
over bill S. 1497, the companion bill to amended H. R. 8308, which is to be voted 
out by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which you head. 

We profoundly believe that the divinely ordained shehitah, Jewish ritual 
slaughtering, is most humane and infinitely more compassionate in rendering the 
animal insensible to pain than the alternatives offered in the new bill, namely, 
(a) a single blow or gunshot; (0b) electrical; (c) chemical; or other means. 
Moreover, permission of shehitah on an exemptive basis would empower the 
Department of Agriculture to prohibit shehitah by outlawing reasonable and 
essential forms of animal restraint and eventually might lead to outright pro- 
hibition of shehitah, either on a Federal or State level. 

And inasmuch as this entire procedure is contrary to the fundamental Ameri- 
can concept of separation of church from state, we solicit your vigorous opposi- 
tion to the bill and help continue the American principle of freedom of worship 
for citizens of all creeds. 

Appreciating your leadership and cooperation in this vital and sacred matter. 

With Divine blessings, 

Very cordially yours, 
CONGREGATION BETH ISRAEL, 
Dr. IsRAEL H. WEISFELD, Rabbi. 


STATEMENT FILED By RApFrorp HALL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Denver, CoLo. 


The American National Cattlemen’s Association was organized in 1898 and 
is a voluntary association representing 29 State cattlemen’s associations, more 
than 100 local and regional groups, and thousands of individual cattlemen. 

Cattlemen by their very nature are lovers of animals. If they were not they 
would never have chosen the cattle business as a way of life. For days and 
weeks cattle are their only companions on the wide, open spaces where cattle 
graze. Cattlemen take great pride and pleasure in the welfare of their stock. 

We believe that we can say without fear of contradiction that they more 
than any group are interested in the humane handling of the cattle from the 
time they are calved on the range until converted into beef, the best of all foods. 

We are in great sympathy with those groups and individuals who are respon- 
sible for the efforts being made to improve the methods of slaughter so as to be 
more humane. 
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However, we feel that for a number of reasons we must oppose the enactment 
of compulsory legislation at this time. 

In the first place, humaneness to animals is a matter of education and train- 
ing—not legislation. More can be accomplished through a practical approach 
incorporating good economic and efficient production of meat, an approach that 
is already on its way as following paragraphs will show. 

Since the beginning of the cattle business in the West, with its long cattle 
drives, hard on men and animals, there has been a steady improvement in the 
handling of cattle. Cattlemen have learned that the best-cared-for cattle are 
the most profitable. Facilities for their care and feeding on the ranches have 
been and are being constantly improved. 

Cattlemen are cooperating with railroads and truckers toward more humane 
handling of the stock between the ranch and the stockyards. Stockyard facilities 
are being constantly improved to avoid injury to livestock. 

I cite these things only to show that there is an awareness throughout the 
cattle industry of the wisdom for humaneness in handling animals. 

Directly to the point is the fact that a joint committee of the American 
Humane Association and the American Meat Institute is and has been for 
sometime working toward the development of improved methods for slaughter 
which are practical and humane, and the general acceptance of those methods 
by the entire packing industry. This committee is making definite progress and 
the work of the committee is continuing. 

This committee has made great headway toward the development of a device 
which, when placed into universal use, gives good promise of accomplishing 
the purposes of this act so far as cattle are concerned. We understand a 
number of these devices are now in regular use. 

In view of this effective voluntary cooperation we believe that the injection 
of the compulsory legislation would only complicate an already complex situa- 
tion which can best be worked out through mutual understanding of the problems 
both economic and humane that are involved. 

We urge your committee to allow the joint committee of the American Humane 
Association and the American Meat Institute to continue the work that is so 
well started without being hampered by legislation at this time. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1958 


Untrep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Humphrey, Symington, Talmadge, 
Aiken, Young, Thye, and Hickenlooper. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

We will proceed with hearing witnesses on the so-called humane 
slaughter legislation. 

The first witness for this morning is Mr. E. L. Peterson, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Peterson, I notice that you have a statement. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Prrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee. We welcome this opportunity to present our views on the 
bills S. 1213, S. 1497, and H. R. 8308, relating to the humane slaugh- 
ter of animals. 

So far as we know there is neither debate, question, nor doubt that 
the humane slaughter of animals is the common desire of all persons. 
We in the Department of Agriculture are desirous of fully making 
whatever contribution possible to the most humane treatment of 
animals which can be achieved. 

Slaughtering of animals is at best an unpleasant business. But it 
must be done. The American people are eaters of meat. It is widel 
used by all segments of our population. Meat-food animals and poul- 
try together with their products provide the major portion of farm 
income. The handling, transport, processing and merchandising of 
animal products including meat is of major economic significance. 
When it is determined to be necessary in the public interest to regulate 
all or any part of these activities, the regulation undertaken should be 
clear and definite. Regulation must also, it seems to us, take cog- 
nizance of the ability of those regulated to comply, and the results 
which the regulation may bring about. 

In the slaughter of animals there can be no reasonable objection to 
providing for the use of the most humane methods attainable while 
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at the same time maintaining the efficient, orderly, and rapid conver- 
sion of meat-food animals into meat and other essential products. 

But the question of what constitutes a humane method is at this 

stage of our knowledge of the subject entirely a matter of judgment 
highly charged with emotion. It is, I believe, correct that many im- 
portant developments in our national life have derived from emo- 
tional consideration, and we respect this mode of expression. Also, 
many decisions are predicated on judgment factors. Both motivating 
forces, however, need to be tempered and combined with whatever 
facts apply to the subject under consideration. 
_ What are the facts with respect to humane slaughter of animals? 
How are they determined? Fright and pain are not readily suscep- 
tible to measurement. On what scientific evidence and in conformity 
with what attainable operating principles is any method of taking an 
animal’s life to be determined as humane? What makes one method 
acceptable as humane and another unacceptable? Certainly the kill- 
ing of animals, in fact the very sight of the slaughter process, is 
unpleasant and repulsive to most people. Instinctively the viewer 
feels a desire that the process may be done quickly and as humanely as 
possible. 

I believe there is general acceptance that speed is important to 
humaneness. It is also necessary. In periods of heavy marketings 
thousands of cattle and tens of thousands of swine are received, han- 
dled, sold, slaughtered, and processed in our larger market centers. I 
believe there is agreement also that the elimination of actions that in- 
duce both fright and pain contributes to humaneness. 

Other than for these two areas of apparent agreement, there is great 
difference of opinion and almost complete lack of scientific informa- 
tion as to comparative humaneness of methods to render animals in- 
sensible and of the procedure for killing them. 

From the emotional approach any method that eliminates or reduces 
the apparent struggling of the animal would be an improvement. But 
what is the factual situation ? 

Several methods developed by various segments of the industry and 
the humane associations in recent years appear to offer improvement 
of the killing process. They include the immobilization of hogs with 
carbon dioxide gas and the use of captive-bolt pistols and mechanical 
stunners for cattle. These methods have many practical advantages 
and are finding increasing use in the industry, but so far as I am aware 
no one has made an authoritative evaluation of the carbon dioxide 
method to determine whether the animal is subjected to fear and shock 
in the initial application of the gas which may be no more desirable 
from a humane standpoint than other methods. In fact, little is 
known of procedures which may be used to measure either pain or 
fright in an animal. 

The captive-bolt pistols and the mechanical stunners are designed 
to accomplish the stunning of an animal with a single blow as are also 
the stunning hammer and the gun which have long been used for this 
purpose. Properly applied, they accomplish the purpese. Improp- 
erly applied, or in the case of mechanical defect or unpredictable 
movement of the animal, they fail. 

Two of the bills before you, S. 1497 and H. R. 8308, state that a 
procedure which renders an animal insensible with a single blow is to 
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be considered humane and the debate on H. R. 8308 in the other body 
would indicate that the captive-bolt pistols and the mechanical stun- 
ners accomplish this purpose. The fact is that they do not always 
do so. 

Electrical methods of stunning have been the subject of experi- 
mentation for many years, and are required by law, in some foreign 
countries. Scientific evidence is lacking to establish that these methods 
are humane as indicated by controversy on the subject in several for- 
eign countries. This was pointed up in a seminar on “Electric Anes- 
thesia of Food Animals,” held at Utrecht, The Netherlands, in 1954. 
This method is also subject to mishandling and when so mishandled 
it obviously has some of the aspects of inhumaneness which are con- 
demned in other methods. There is likewise the problem of an elec- 
trical shock producing lesions in various parts of the animal’s body 
which add to the difficulties of inspection for wholesomeness. The 
necessary speed of slaughtering operations in large establishments 
make impracticable the inspection of animals rendered insensible by 
the electric shock method. 

The Department has long given its support to any improvements 
in the humane handling, transportation, marketing, and slaughterin 
of animals. This has been looked upon as a necessary part of all o 
our programs involving farm animals, but we have heretofore viewed 
the development of methods specifically aimed at such purposes as 
being the responsibility of industry and the humane associations. 

The Department has, however, concluded that it shares this re- 
sponsibility and that it should engage actively in this field to develop, 
and to encourage and promote the use of, improved humane methods 


for the slaughter of livestock and poultry. The Department has ade- 

quate authority to engage in research and through its far-flung ex- 

tension and eereee agencies to encourage the adoption of improved 
t 


methods. It will be the policy of the Department to initiate and carry 
out a vigorous program of research in this field regardless of the 
outcome of the pending legislation. 

The Department is now engaged in organizing its programs for 
next year and in preparing the proposed tole for the succeeding 
year. We will provide for research and encouragement in the de- 
velopment and application of improved humane methods of slaughter. 
To accomplish this, we will request the advice and assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the humane associations, the meatpacking industry, 
farm organizations, and others interested in this important an 
This would be in accord with the provisions of S, 1213 and some of 
the provisions of S.1497 and H. R. 8308. 

Section 3 of S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 requires that after December 31, 
1959, Government procurement of meat and livestock products be 
made only from processors who in all of their slaughtering operations 
are complying with methods of humane slaughter designated and 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. This requirement would 
have an adverse effect upon this Department’s meat purchase programs, 
particularly section 32 surplus removal programs for livestock which 
are undertaken to encourage domestic consumption thereby providing 
price assistance to producers. 

Even though beef slaughtering operations were to be conducted 
in accordance with the bill, this Department could not purchase any 
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kind of meat from slaughterers who slaughtered any animals not 
in accordance with section 2. Consequently, if this Department de- 
sired to provide price assistance to producers for one species of live- 
stock through meat purchases, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
under the bill because most meatpacking firms slaughter several species 
of livestock, one or more of which may not be slaughtered in accord- 
ance with section 2. 

It is doubtful whether the meat purchased by this Department and 
other Government agencies would provide sufficient incentive for the 
industry to make large-scale changes in their slaughtering operations 
as required by this legislation. It is also likely that some firms would 
offer products to the Government only at prices necessary to cover 
the expenses incurred in making changes necessitated by the bill. 

Usually the section 32 meat purchase programs are undertaken on 
relatively short notice and are conducted for only a relatively short 
period of time when supplies of livestock are exceptionally large and 
prices to producers are seriously depressed. During such periods the 
meat industry, of course, is operating near capacity. As a result, past 
experience has indicated that one of the main difficulties in success- 
fully carrying out a meat purchase program is obtaining prompt and 
sufficient participation by the meat industry. Section 3 of the bill 
would make it exceptionally difficult to successfully carry out section 
32 surplus meat purchases. In fact, it would be particularly detri- 
mental to such purchase programs. 

Other departments, notably the Department of Defense, have much 
larger purchasing responsibilities which will be affected by this legis- 
lation. 

We would also like to mention that the use of the term “livestock 
products” in section 3 would create additional problems, since it is not 
clear whether this term was intended to cover products other than 
meat and meat food products. 

We, of course, recognize the authority of the Congress to by legis- 
lation declare what method or methods for the slaughter of animals 
shall be considered humane and to prohibit other methods. We, how- 
ever, cannot presently make such a determination on any basis other 
than by solely a judgment determination. We most earnestly believe 
that research, experimentation, education, and persuason should be 
first used for a period before the power of legal compulsion is resorted 
to. We are fully convinced that the most humane method for the 
slaughter of our meat-food animals which it is possible to attain 
should be used. Should the Congress enact legislation on this subject, 
we will do our utmost to make it work. In the absence of such action, 
we will do our utmost to develop and to achieve the use of the most 
humane methods of slaughter which can be attained. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, has any work been done at all by 
the Department of Agriculture with respect to this field of humane 
slaughter ? ‘ ' 

Mr. Pererson. Not specifically on a research basis, Mr. Chairman. 
We have worked closely with the humane associations, with the pack- 
ing and meat-handling industry. ! 

The Cuamman. When you say you have been working closely, what 
do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Pererson. By consultation, by observations in slaughter plants 
a 


and in the handling of animals. e effect upon the meat has been 
the basis of our consideration. 


The Cuairman. And not the animal? 

Mr. Pererson. Not the animal. 

The Cuairman. Not the suffering? 

Mr. Pererson. There is a definite relation in some aspects of the 
suitability of meat for use and the method by which the animal is 
handled. And the more humane and gentle and the more care is used 
in the handling of the animal, including the slaughter process, the 
more suitable and better the meat is. In fact, the reverse of that will 
sometimes result in meat or portions of meat being condemned for 
human use. 

The Cuarrman. Along that line, to what extent have experiments 
been carried on to indicate the effect that fright and various methods 
of slaughter will have on the meat itself, such as the electric current 
and other methods ? 

Mr. Pererson. So far as the Department of Agriculture is con- 
cerned, Senator Ellender, we have done no direct research in this area. 
As I indicated, we are now planning a program of research which we 
propose to implement in this area. 

The CuHatrrman. Why so late? Why wasn’t that done before? 

Mr. Pererson. I suppose, Senator, that the only way that that can 
be answered is that our concern has been directed at the suitability of 
meat for human consumption. We think there has been marked im- 
provement in humane handling in the slaughter of animals over the 
years. But I must confess it has been caceioetal to the discharge of 
what we believe to be our basic responsibility, of protecting the quality 
and suitability of the meat supply coming from those establishments 
which are required to be inspected. 

The Cuatrman. Is it your judgment that a good job could be done 
through experimentation, through study, through research? You 
speak of using persuasion. How would you use it? How would you 
go about forcing or making stockyards that slaughter animals use the 
methods you think are best ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Let’s take, for example, the mechanical stunner, the 
captive-bolt piston, The methods of handling that instrument and the 
construction of the instrument itself, so far as I am aware, result in 
instantaneous stunning of the animal, that is, rendering it insensible 
instantaneously. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know that? Has that been found to be 
true ? 

Mr. Pererson. That has been found to be true. But there are still 
certain, as I understand it, mechanical defects; there are certain 
human defects. The problem is to bring the animal to some point, 
physical point, in such a state and so restrained that there is prac- 
tically no possibility of human failure. 

The second thing is to develop the mechanical aspects of these in- 
struments so that there is practically no possibility of mechanical 
failure. If an animal is brought to the killing point in the establish- 
ment in a state of fright and nervousness and is not sufficiently re- 
strained, no matter how adept a person might be the chances of 
implanting the captive bolt in the head of. the animal at the point 
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where insensibility occurs instantaneously is markedly reduced. This 
goes far—I shouldn’t say far—this goes beyond the immediate im- 
planting of the captive bolt in the head of the animal to render it 
insensible. The animal has to be so restrained that it doesn’t have 
opportunity to move, that the chances of failure are reduced to the 
absolute minimum. 

And we think there is opportunity in working with the packing 
industry—I say with the packing industry because they are the 
people who kill the animals. There are three things involved: The 
speed, the costs, and the result upon the meat. 

We think that there is opportunity for improvement. We further 
think there has been much improvement made in, say, the last 25 
years in the handling and the slaughter of animals. 

I personally recall being in stockyards when the use of the electric 
bined: was a common practice. You don’t see that any more. You see 
these canvas slappers that contact the animal. There is no bruise, 
there is no sudden jerking of the animal. The nervousness and the 
fright is reduced to a minimum. But we think there is opportunity 
for still further improvement. 

The record, I think, will show that the industry, large and small, 
in its own self-interest, can only be benefited by handling and killing 
animals in what again on a judgment basis is the most humane way 
to go about it. 

The Cuatrman. I think the record indicates up to now that even 
with the methods suggested, a single blow or gunshot is not 100 per- 
cent accurate. It may take a few extra blows or shots. Yet that is 
considered humane. You are of the belief that the experiments have 
advanced far enough whereby it could be said that, by using the so- 
called single blow, that would be effective. 

In other words, you could put that into effect if the Congress saw 
fit to direct you to do so? 

Mr. Pererson. Senator, we would do, as I said, the very best we 
could in response to whatever directive the Congress saw fit to give 
us. But I want to make this point: That the actual rendering in- 
sensible of the animal by the blow is only one part of what is required. 
The animal has to be brought to the place where it is restrained, where 
the implanting of the bolt or the stunning can be accomplished with 
precision in the same manner ge eee and very rapidly. 

This is not just having a gun or device that hits the animal and 
renders it insensible. It is bringing the animal through the facilities 
to the place and in the shape and condition where that can be accom- 
plished with accuracy and dispatch. 

We couldn’t say that one method is humane and another isn’t on 
any basis of measurements that we have yet been able to develop. 
And so far, whatever is concluded with respect to the humaneness 
or lack of it, is entirely a judgment basis. 

The Cuarrman. That brings on this question about the cost of this. 
In order to be able to carry this out, is it your judgment that the cost 
would be so great as to increase the selling price of the product? 

Mr. Pererson. I have no way to say that it would, Senator. I 
can express the personal view that when a method is determined to 
be rapid, to render the animal ee aat insensible—instantane- 
ously—bring the animal to that point and state where fright and 
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fear are absent, and the installations are made, the cost of providin 
to accomplish that end objective, and the requirement for that en 
objective, if there is a requirement, should be clear. There should 
be some indication that it would prevail over a period of time. 

If those conditions are pertaining then I think that the objective 
here of achieving humane slaughter of animals as has been proven in 
the past, proves to the economic benefit of the industry. 

The Cuarrman. That seems to be left to the Department. Section 
2.(a) states in effect that if animals have been rendered insensible by 
a single blow, that in itself is considered humane. But now, the 
matter of making the determination to prevent fright and how this 
shall be accomplished so that you will get 100 cattle killed with 100 
shots would be left to you, to make the determination as to the best 
way to devise methods whereby that can be carried out. Isn’t that 
a problem that would require a lot of research ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. We think it is, Senator. We think that the instal- 
lations can be devised to bring the animals from the pens, through 
the packing establishment, to the point of slaughter, with the equip- 
ment to restrain, so that these devices can be used, and it will require 
some further study. 

I suggest that over the years there has been improvement. Some 
of the things and methods now being talked about as humane have 
been developed by the industry. We think we have had some part 
in it because we have been concerned with the condition of the result- 
ing meat, and that, as I said earlier, is associated with what I think 
any person of sensibility and judgment would say is the humane 
handling of animals. 

We are not saying that all handling is humane at the moment but 
we do think progress has been made and we think we have had some 
part in that progress. 

The CuarrmMan. With respect to the cost, we obtained evidence 
yesterday that in instances where this change took place—for instance, 
at Hormel and a few others—to the contrary it didn’t increase costs 
but-rather reduced costs. 

Mr. Pererson. That is the point I made earlier. Where the ani- 
mals are handled as I think any person of sensibilities would say 
there is the least inhumaneness, the results have been economically 
beneficial. 

The Cuarrman. You mentioned additional costs if you impose it on 
people. I would like to have you clarify that. 

r. Pererson. If we were to have legislation, and we were com- 
pelled under that legislation to say this is the humane method, and 
it took certain investments and facilities to accomplish the use of that 
method, then a short time later progress had been made and we were 
to say that that is no longer a humane method, then that investment 
in providing those facilities has to be modified, perhaps lost. 

You mentioned the use of carbon dioxide, the CO, gas in the im- 
munization of hogs. We have no measurement to say that that is a 
humane method. It appears to be, and certainly it offers improve- 
ment in the handling of hogs and a lack of bruising, and from the 
point of view of emotions and sensibilities, which we all have, we 
think it is an improvement over the shackling method which I am 
sure has been described to your committee. But we cannot say’on 
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any measurements that we have been able to make what happens to 
the hog in the gas chamber. 

The Cuarrman. A question arose yesterday in respect to what I 
would claim to be an exemption in respect to the Jewish faith in par- 
ticular. They appeared here in large numbers yesterday. I took the 
position that section 2 (b) of the bill, since it declares that slaughter- 
ing, as described under (b), would be considered humane, that those 
of the Jewish faith would be exempt, particularly when that sec- 
tion is read in connection with section 6 which states that— 
nothing in this act should be construed to prohibit, abridge, or in any way 
hinder the religious freedom of any person or group to slaughter and prepare 
for the slaughter, livestock in conformity with the practices and requirements of 
his religion. 

Are you sufficiently informed to advise the committee as to whether 
or not you consider section 2 (a), 2 (b), and section 6, in fact the act 
itself, as exempting religious groups who are now opposing it be- 
cause they fear that it will interfere with methods that have been in 
effect since the time of Moses? 

Mr. Pererson. Senator, so far as the legal interpretations are con- 
cerned, I am not prepared to make them. But I do recognize, that 
if the language is not adequate it could be perfected if the Congress 
so desires. 

The Cuairman. They take the position it couldn’t be. 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t know. 

The Cuairman. I don’t either. I am trying to get some light on 
the subject. 

Mr. Pererson. I feel that the Congress, as in other legislation, can, 
by so declaring, say that these methods are humane and exempt from 
any implications of the act. 

I assume that folks wanting to protect a given procedure and a 
given method may have some fears that subsequently the exemption 
would be lost, but I have no personal knowledge of that. 

The Cuarrman. In any event, the act seeks to state that two 
methods of slaughtering and handling are hereby found to be hu- 
mane; and 2 (b), it states: 

By slaughtering in accordance with the ritual requirements of the Jewish 

‘faith or any other religious faith should be declared as humane. 

Mr. Pererson. I assume, Senator, without knowing precisely that 
the proposed language is such as to indicate an intent not to go into 
the humaneness or lack of it in methods that stem from religious 
faith, but to declare by fiat that they are humane and thereby exempt. 
It does not go to the subject of whether they are or are not humane. 
And the Congress, I would assume, would be declaring in effect that 
it does not choose to go into the humaneness or lack of it that may 
pertain to other methods. 

The CuHarrman. I agree with that. I am sure that one is as bad 
as the other. Slitting the throat, to my way of thinking, is as bad as 
any other method. But for us to be declaring that one method is 
humane and the other isn’t, is contradiction in my mind. Yet I was 
desirous of obtaining as much light as possible so that in the event 
this committee should decide to report this bill favorably, that there 
would be no question about the slaughtering in accordance with ritual 
requirements of the Jewish faith or any other religion being exempt. 
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Mr. Pererson. That is my understanding of the results that would 
pertain. 


Again I say I assume that to be avoidance of the question with 
respect to methods so used, as to whether they are or are not humane. 

The Cuatrman. That would be my interpretation of this act if I 
were called upon as a judge to decide it without any deep study, but 
just reading casually section 2 (a), 2 (b), and section 6. 

As I read this act, there is no penalty attached to it except that 
Government agencies should be precluded from purchasing any meat 


products that are not slaughtered in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. 


Mr. Pererson. That is my understanding. 

The CuarrMan. Would the school lunch program be affected? 

Mr. Pererson. Very definitely. 

The Cuarrman. Could you give us a list of the programs that we 
are now carrying out that would be affected ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to supply that for the record. 


The Carman. I wish you would. And be specific in each so that 
we can have the whole picture. 


Mr. Pererson. I would be glad to do it. 

Jertainly the school lunch and section 32 would be affected. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t like that method of legislating. I would 
rather make it penalizing instead of denying the Government agency 


from purchasing. I think it is just a roundabout way of doing 
things. 


(The information is as follows :) 


Errect OF ProposeD HUMANE SLAUGHTER LEGISLATION on USDA Surpius 
REMOVAL AND ScHOOL LUNCH MEAT PURCHASES 


Section 3 of H. R. 8808 and 8S. 1497 requires that after December 31, 1959, 
Government procurement of meat and livestock products be made only from 
processors who, in all their slaughtering operations, are confined to methods of 
humane slaughter designated and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
requirement would have an adverse effect upon the Department’s meat purchase 
programs, particularly under section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress, and 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act. 

Under the National School Lunch Act, it is declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress, as a measure of national security, to safeguard the health and well-being 
of the children and to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricul- 
tural commodities and other foods. The Federal Government assists States 
through grants-in-aid and other means in supplying adequate supplies of food and 
other materials for the establishment, maintenance, and expansion of nonprofit 
school lunch programs, 

The Department of Agriculture is authorized to use a portion of the funds 
appropriated each year under the National School Lunch Act to purchase foods 
which will help schools participating in the school lunch program in meeting 
nutritive requirements of school children. 

Since 1951, the Department has purchased livestock products with National 
School Lunch Act funds, under the provisions of section 6, valued at more than 
$14 million, including approximately 8.4 million pounds of pork, at an expenditure 
of $3.4 million in 1951, and 12.2 million pounds of beef products during 1956 at 
a cost of $4.2 million. During the 1958 fiscal year, about 16.7 million pounds of 
frozen ground beef were purchased at an expenditure of $6.7 million. All of 
these commodities were donated to schools participating in the national school 
lunch program. 

Under provisions of section 32, Public Law 320, funds can be used to encourage 
domestic consumption of farm commodities, encourage the exportation of agricul- 
tural products, and for reestablishing farmers’ purchasing power. Most of the 
section 32 funds used in past years have been spent to increase domestic con- 
sumption of farm commodities. : 
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Since 1952, a total of 536.9 million pounds of beef, pork, and lard has been 
purchased by the Government under section 32 purchase programs, at a cost of 
$232.5 million. In 1953, 217 million pounds of beef were purchased at a cost of 
$87.7 million. During the 1955-56 marketing year, 196 million pounds of pork 
products and lard were purchased at a cost of $101.7 million. Also, during the 
fall of 1956, 100 million pounds of livestock products, including 28 million pounds. 
of pork and lard, were acquired at a cost of $32.9 million. The purchase and 
distribution of these commodities under surplus-removal programs provided 
improved diets for many schoolchildren throughout the country. The livestock 
products were also distrbuted for use of eligible needy persons and by charitable 
institutions. 

Usually, section 32 meat-purchase programs are undertaken fcr relatively short 
periods and on rather short notice, at times when supplies of livestock are 
exceptionally large and the industry is in economic distress. Generally, during 
such periods the meat industry is operating at near capacity. Past experience 
has indicated that one of the main difficulties in successfully carrying out meat- 
purchase programs is obtaining prompt and sufficient participation by the meat 
industry. The imposition of restrictions, such as those included in H. R. 8308. 
and 8. 1497, upon the meat industry without first knowing what changes would 
be needed or the cost of modifying facilities and methods of slaughter in order 
to sell to Government agencies would, in our opinion, limit the number of eligible 
processors who would participate in future Government purchase programs under 
section 32 or 6. Unless enough processors modified their operations in order 
to comply with the bills, the effectiveness of Government purchases would be 
destroyed. 

Government purchases under both sections 32 and 6 are so irregular and small 
that meatpackers cannot be expected to undertake the job of substantially modi- 
fying their operations in order to become eligible for Government business under 
either of these programs. If purchases made by the Government were called 
upon to bear the total cost of making such conversions or to operate a program 
without the competitive participation of all the industry, it could result in com- 
pletely inefficient, as well as high-cost, programs. Unless the majority of the 
production of the meat industry is eligible and allowed to compete for Govern- 
ment business, section 32 purchase programs would be ineffective in removing 
price-depressing surpluses to meet the needs of producers. Section 6 purchases 
of meat would necessarily have to be further limited as a result of the increased 
costs, thus depriving the school-lunch program and the schoolchildren of needed 
meat supplies that otherwise would be available. 


Mr. Prrerson. In any use of police power—and that is essentially 
what we are talking about—the regulations should be clear, they should 
be definite, they should be understandable, they should apply to every- 
one, and the penalties, likewise, should apply to everyone, in my 
opinion. 

PThe Cuarrman. That is my thought, thinking along those lines. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. The objectives of this bill, I think, are commend- 
able. I am not so sure about their practical application as written 
into law. I did some slaughtering, myself, on the farm, and I know 


how difficult it is todo it ina humane way. There is really no humane 
way. The spot in the head of a hog or a critter where you must hit it 
to render it insensible is so small, and, if you miss that, you create far 
more suffering than you would otherwise. 

I note your reference to the a in the handling of live- 


stock in trucking, and so forth. Often, when I get in a cab in these 
larger cities, when they use all the power they have and take the 
corners at high speeds, I wish I were in a truck in North Dakota 
hauling livestock where the driver treats our livestock better than 
human beings are in some cabs. SAE 

TE was wondering, Mr. Secretary, if this bill would apply to poultry. 
This bill wouldn’t apply to the slaughtering of poultry, would it? 
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Mr. Pererson. I am not sure of that point. I don’t believe it would. 

Senator Youne. Are you familiar with the methods used in the 
killing of turkeys? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

oe Young. Do they just bleed them as they used to, with a 
knife 

Mr. Pererson. No. The turkey is taken out of the cage, and, in 
most cases where I have seen, hung by its feet in a rack that moves 
onaconveyor. It comes by what is called a sticker, and there is a little 
knife used to slit the jugular vein and insert the knife point in the 
brain of the turkey or the head to render it insensible. Whether 
it does in all cases or not, I couldn’t tell you. Then the turkey 
moves on this chain from there to the delenthering uipment— 
they use water in many places and rubber beaters that beat the feathers 
off—and it then moves on the line to the pinners, women, usually, in a 
plant who take the remaining pinfeathers off the turkey before it moves 
along the chain to the point where it is eviscerated. 

Senator Youna. Ofttimes, many of the feathers are picked off before 
the bird is actually dead. 

Mr. Pererson. At least, there is movement. Whether it is involun- 
tary or muscular reaction or not, I have no way of knowing. But that 
illustrates the point, I think, your questions do. There is much that we 
don’t have by way of actual measurements that we can say authori- 
tatively that, because of having investigated this thing and developed 
measuring devices and conducted research, we are applying judgments. 
We don’t know. 

Senator Youna. I always thought that the dog and horse were about 
as intelligent and sensitive as any of the animals. That is particularly 
true of some horses. Some of them are almost as human as human 
beings, themselves. Fowl, chickens, and turkeys are much more sensi- 
tive than a hog is, and much more intelligent. If we are going to go 
into this field, we ought to try to apply it all the way across the board. 
Really, I don’t see how you could legislate at this time and in this way 
and be fair to all of the industry and to all the producers. 

Mr. Pererson. We would have to say, Senator Young, that legis- 
lation at this point, in our opinion, would be legislating without know]- 
edge of all the facts that are applicable. e think that we need 
measurements. We think there is a probability of devising measure- 
ments, which, coupled with judgment, can say, within reasonable 
limits, that here is a practical method that is more humane than the 
present methods that are used. 

Again, this business of defining “humane” comes, in the final analy- 
sis, to a matter of measurement of human sensibilities and judgment. 
At least, I can’t find any other actual measurement to apply. 

; Senator Youne. It is a worthy objective that we should. be working 
or. 

Mr. Pererson. Certainly it is a worthy objective from the point of 
view of the humane treatment of these dumb animals, themselves, and 
I am convinced that it is a worthy objective from an economic point 
of view. But whatever we do, we think we should be definite, and 
that the requirements that are placed upon whoever is affected by 
legislation should be clear, should be definite, should be continuing. 
So, whatever investments might be made, whatever impact it might 
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have on the producers of these animals, or at whatever point in the 
whole chain of events from the point of production through to con- 
sumption, we should have something that will endure and affect 
everybody with some measure of equtability. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. Secretary Peterson, the swine is one particular ani- 
mal with which they have the greatest problem in the slaughtering 
yards, because there you shackle and pull them up. 

Mr. Pererson. That is a widely seal practice, as I understand it. 

Senator Ture. That is what interested me when I watched the 
Hormel operation, where they came in on the conveyor and then were 
rendered insensible by the gas. That seemed to be the most humane 
way that I could imagine. The other was to shackle them and pull 
them a onto the conveyor, and then they came through hanging by 
one limb. 


The Cuatrman. Senator, they shackled them after they became 
senseless ¢ 


Senator Ture. They are shackled after they become senseless in 
the gas chamber. 

The Cuatrman. After they get out of the gas chamber? 

Senator Toyz. Yes. The hog, as I watched it at Hormel, came 
down a narrow chute, and they went onto a conveyor which is like 
an escalator before it forms into steps. After they came out of the 
chamber the animals were lying on the conveyor just as much asleep 
as if they were lying out in the sun someplace. There wasn’t a move 
anywhere. And: you heard no squeal or anything. 

But if you are shackling and you lift them up onto the conveyor, 
and then they are pushed on the conveyor past the sticker, that is 
something that even a person that has seen it at various times finds 
somewhat gruesome. 

Mr. Pererson. I think we all rebel. I frankly did. 

Senator Tuyr. When it comes to the animals such as sheep, or cattle, 
I am not sure about this captive bolt. There is a shock noise when that 
shot is exploded in order to force that captive bolt or that captive 
hammer, there is a noise in connection with it and the animals hear 
that noise constantly. A man who is accustomed to swinging the 
heavy hammer becomes very accurate. I have stood on the platforms 
over the years and watched them at various times. 

Mr. Peterson. There are two things, if I might observe. 

Senator Ture. Go ahead. 

Mr. Peterson. First, with respect to CO. methods as used by Hormel 
on hogs, at the moment we have no measurement or knowledge of what 
happens to the hog during the period in the chamber when he is build- 
ing up the CO, level in the blood that causes insensibility. 

With respect to the use of the hammer on cattle, I have seen, as I 
am sure you have, the hammer blow given to the animal and the animal 
goesdown. He isstunned. 

Senator Ture. That is what I had reference to. 

Mr. Pererson. Then before he has bled, the blow was not sufficient 
to maintain the insensibility during the bleeding process and they 
come back to life, so to speak, and come back to consciousness and still 


be bleeding. It is that sort of thing we think we need to be sure we 
can avoid. 
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Senator Tuysr. That is correct. But whether you hit them with a 
captive bolt or whether you do with a sledge, if the one captive bolt 
shot does not put the animal down, you have to go through the process 
of reloading and then do it again. I would say that that is highly 
questionable. 

Mr. Pererson. That is most undesirable. 

Senator Ture. The slaughtering of hogs, I think, is the field that 
there is the greatest need for study. The other is the question of 
whether that mechanical shot will do it as rapidly and as speedly as 
the hammer. A man accustomed to using a hammer, does it quite ac- 
curately. In fact, you can stand there for many minutes and he will 
never miss. 

Mr. Peterson. You can see the animal go down. 

Senator Ture. And the same thing with sheep ? 

Mr. Peterson. We have no measurements at the moment to know 
whether or what number, if any, of the animals which go down when 
they are hit with a hammer regain sensibility before they are bled, and 
the loss of blood in itself would create insensibility. 

Senator Ture. You and I have no way of measuring electric shock, 
other than we have experienced it by touching a spark plug, but we 
don’t know what goes through the body when the animal is subjected 
to an electrical charge. It is a question that none of us are expert 
enough to answer. We haven’t had the experience—as I said yester- 
day, I didn’t go through that gas chamber and therefore I couldn’t 
speak from experience of what it was like going through. I could, 
however, note the animal going in, no squeel, coming out prefectly 
asleep on the conveyor. But as to what takes place in the gas cham- 
ber I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Pererson. We think that is a factor when you are dealing with 
the question of what is or is not humane. 

Senator Tire. But it is most difficult for us to make a decision 
because we don’t have any experience. A person who has seen a 
movie or has visited a slaughterhouse for a matter of a few minutes, 
and it has been his first experience, I know that he would be horri- 
fied, and rightfully they should be. 

Mr. Pererson. As Senator Young points out, you and I both— 
many of us—have farm-slaughtered many animals. I have killed 
many animals on the farm. It takes management to do it correctly. 

Senator Ture. I visited Garrison Dam in North Dakota and saw 
a big feed yard, and I saw an arrangement that permitted the loading 
of cattle without ever using a stick or a prodder or anything on them. 
It was the most commonsense thing I had seen, and it caused less 
injury to the cattle than oftentimes happens in the slaughter yard. 
When you are trying to load cattle and you get them wild and you 
start prodding and driving and hitting to prod them along, you will 

et them in a sense of frenzy which will cause them to jump a 6-foot 

ence. You are exciting the animal and causing not only fear but 
you are building up that fear within the glands of the body. You 
don’t know what effect there is. 

Mr. Pererson. There may be damage to the animal. 

Senator Ture. There are many steps that need to be studied. 

Mr. Peterson. The reason that the particular chute you saw was put 
there, and the reason on ranches where large numbers of cattle have to 
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be dipped, your dipping vats and chutes are so arranged that your 
animals go through with no prodding, beating or frightening, is be- 
cause it has value. 

Senator Tuys. It has been studied. 

Mr. Pererson. It has been studied by experts and found to have 
value. In addition to the economic value, of course, is the ease of 
handling. No one likes to frighten or beat or injure animals, Peo- 
ple just aren’t put together that way. 

These improvements have come, both on the ranches and in the 
transport and in the slaughter houses, for two reasons: 

First, because they were feasible from an economic standpoint ; sec- 
ond, because people do not willingly beat or abuse animals, It is a 
very rare individual who would doa thing of that kind. 

Senator Toye. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I say something off the record? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Secretary, I am certainly hoping that 
we can develop more humane methods of slaughter as time goes on, 
and I have the impression that we are in our packing plants. Hasn’t 
great progress been made in the last several years in various plants 
In experimentation and development of new methods? 

Mr. Peterson. We certainly think so, Senator Hickenlooper. Take 
the Hormel process to which reference was made. That was done vol- 
untarily by the packing plant for two reasons: 

One, it was economically feasible; two, there was less trouble and 
shock and injury to the animal. 

Senator Hicxenwoorer. I believe in several packing plants in my 
own State they have on their own, over the last several years, been ex- 
perimenting with various methods hoping that they can find a method 
which is more reliable, or that which is the most reliable of humane 
slaughter methods that they have been experimenting with. 

Mr. Peterson. That is quite true, Senator. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. It is a matter of evolution, economics, and 
sensibility, I take it. 

Mr. Peterson. I think it is all of those things. They have all got to 
be associated together. 

Senator Hickentoorer. If this bill should be passed and the Gov- 
ernment agency should be prohibited from purchasing meat for various 
Government programs or for military, only from plants that certify 
that they do all their killing by certain prescribed humane methods, 
under present circumstances would that not limit Government pur- 
chases to a comparatively few plants? 

Mr. Pererson. We believe that it would, Senator. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. And that most of the plants probably, 
under present circumstances, would not consider it feasible to make 
this overall conversion in order to be able to bid on Government meat? 

Mr. Pererson. That may be true. Certainly there would be con- 
versions necessary to be made. 

It depends upon what we would declare as being humane methods, 
and the ability of the plants to incorporate those methods into their 
slaughtering processes. 
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Your original statement, I think, is entirely correct. This is a 
matter of economics, of human sensibilities, of benefits to be derived, 
which in the aggregate result in more humane treatment and handing 
of animals. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. And today, from the standpoint of the 
department and other experts as far as you know, is there a method or 
methods that can be scientifically and otherwise said to be completely 
humane? 

Mr. Pererson. Not to our knowledge. 

Senator Hicxen.oorer. Therefore, to adopt regulations as of the 
moment would indicate, as I understood your testimony a while ago, 
to mean that what would be considered humane today, next year, the 
year after, or 3 years from now, with the developemnt of further 
experimentation and new methods, might cause the methods declared 
to be humane today to be discarded ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is quite correct. 

Senator HickenLoorer. With correspondingly revolutionary 
changes required in order to meet the provisions of this law? 

Mr. Pererson. That is quite correct. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Let me ask you this: Because it is either 
an exception or it is apparently attempted to be an exception to the 
law. The question of slaughter in connection with religious beliefs, 
specifically referred to in section 2 (b) as slaughtering in accordance 
with the Jewish rite. I believe that those principles are very deeply 
ingrained over thousands of years into the Jewish religion, are they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Peterson. That is my understanding, Senator. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. Things of that kind, I think, have to be 
approached pretty carefully in order to avoid by the greatest possible 
effort attempting to dictate the changes in deep-seated religious con- 
victions or methods or attempting to alter them ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I think it would be a big departure for us to legislate 
religious beliefs. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. No one here wants to attempt by legislation 
to alter the age-old faiths of any people in a free society which has 
survived as long as it has. 

In slaughtering under the Jewish ritual, are the animals shackled 
before the carotid arteries are cut ? 

Mr. Peterson. Senator, I am not familiar with all the practices that 
are used in accordance with the religious beliefs under the Jewish faith. 
Perhaps Dr. Miller or Dr. Clarkson could elaborate on that. I don’t 
know from my personal knowledge. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I won’t pursue that if you are not familiar 
with it. I was interested in Senator Young’s question about fowl. 
It is my impression that the method you described is quite generally 
in use. This bill apparently does not touch the killing or market 
preparation of fowl of various kinds. 

Mr. Pererson. I believe not. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you this ques- 
tion: I wonder if you could get the solicitor of your department to 
study this bill and make a determination for us as to whether the bill 
as drafted wold violate the Department’s views on the Jewish faith. 

Mr. Pererson. We will do that. 
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The Cuarrman. If this committee should decide to act favorably 
on this bill, would it be advisable to limit its application to certain 
establishments of certain size, instead of making it apply to all estab- 
lishments in the country? In other words, my idea is to pass some- 
thing as a starter, if this committee should decide to take that course. 

Mr. Pererson. I think that the results wold give some economic 
advantage, perhaps some other advantages to the nonregulated plants 
in that case, Senator. It is my personal view that when the police 
power of government is used, it should apply equally to everyone 
who is engaged in the processes to which the power is applied. 

The CuAtrman. So that it would have to apply to all or none? 

Mr. Pererson. That would be my personal view, Senator. I think 
it is quite unfair to do otherwise. 

The Cuatrman. The second point I would like to ask is this: As I 
pointed out, the sale of the products of these slaughter houses will 
be denied to the armed services and other Government agencies, 
Would it be advisable to limit the sale, let’s say, to the armed serv- 
ices, and leave the others out? 

In other words, what I am trying to get from you, if this com- 
mittee should decide to enact'some kind of legislation, to make a start, 
I want its application to be such as to easily administer it. I can 
well understand the implications involved here in the school-lunch 
program and section 32 programs and the impact that a bill like 
this would have in forcing probably the Army to buy abroad instead 
of buying here. Our economy is in a bad shape now according to 
some. I don’t think it is. I would be the last man on earth to deepen 
this recession we are having. 

The point is, do you think that if the committee should decide to 
make a start that it would be practical to relegate the application of 
this measure, say, to purchases by the armed services? 

Mr. Peterson. Senator, the reason I hesitated in response to your 
question is that I am not sufficiently familiar with the locations and 
degree and methods of purchase by the armed services to personally 
know what the impact would be. -I can only say this: That should 
the committee report a bill and the Congress enact a bill, we will cer- 
tainly do everything we know how to make it work. 

The Cuamrman. Do you know what percentage of the meat pro- 
ducts produced in our country is purchased by the armed services? 

Mr. Perrerson. I do not, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know what percentage is utilized by other 
agencies ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, I don’t know that, either. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

If not, we are indebted to you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 
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(Additional statements filed by the Department of Agriculture are 
as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is with reference to your request for our views 
as to whether H. R. 8308 contains a complete exemption for the practices of 
religious faiths with respect to slaughter and handling in connection with 
slaughter of livestock. 

Section 2 of the bill contains a congressional finding that the following method 
of slaughter is humane: 

(b) by slaughtering in accordance with the ritual requirements of the 
Jewish faith or any other religious faith that prescribes a method of 
slaughter whereby the animal suffers loss of consciousness by anemia of the 
brain caused by the simultaneous and instantaneous severance of the carotid 
arteries with a sharp instrument.” 

In view of such finding this method apparently would conform to the public 
policy set forth in section 1 and meet all of the requirements of the bill. The 
situation is somewhat different with respect to any religious slaughter method 
other than one described in section 2 (b). There is no specific finding with 
respect to the humaneness of such other methods. However, section 6 of the bill 
provides that “Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prohibit, abridge, or in 
any way hinder the religious freedom of any person or group to slaughter and 
prepare for the slaughter of livestock in conformity with the practices and 
requirements of his religion.” 

The scope of this provision is not clear. While it could be contended that the 
section fully exempts all religious slaughter methods, in view of the fact that the 
finding in section 2 (b) is confined to a particular method, it would appear that 
section 6 may be intended to exempt from the provisions of the bill religious 
slaughter methods, other than the one specified in section 2 (b), only if the 
livestock products are for the use of the members of the religious group. 

The language of section 2 (b) indicates that the religious method described 
therein as being humane applies to slaughter only and does not encompass the 
handling of animals in connection with slaughter. The discussion on the floor 
of the House of Representatives concerning the provisions of this section also 
indicates that the described method is not intended to apply to such handling 
(104 Congressional Record 1430, daily edition, February 4, 1958). Section 6 
apparently would exempt from the provisions of the bill the handling of animals 
in connection with slaughter in accordance with the requirements of a religious 
faith when the livestock products are for the use of the members of the religious 
faith. For the reasons heretofore indicated, however, there is serious question 
whether the exemption would extend to the handling of livestock in connection 
with slaughter when the livestock products are intended for other purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. L. FARRINGTON, 
General Counsel. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: In response to your verbal request, the following 
information about experimental electrical stunning of hogs conducted under 
the auspices of the American Meat Institute is furnished. 

These experiments were started in 1939 by Dr. J. P. Simonds, of Northwestern 
University at Chicago and, after being delayed somewhat by World War II, 
were finally concluded in 1947. Upon the completion of the investigation, one 
copy of a paper describing the experiment and results in considerable detail, 
including photographs, was furnished to the Department. The report indicated 
that every combination of voltage, milliamperage, and timing used in the experi- 
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ments produced petechial hemorrhages in the glands.and organs which resem- 
bled hog cholera and other septicemic diseases that are frequently found by 
veterinarians in hog carcasses. 

It was not considered practical for veterinarians to differentiate between the 
lesions produced as a result of electrical stunning and the lesions associated 
with disease conditions when conducting post mortem examination at the rates 
that hogs are regularly slaughtered. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. R. CLARKSON, 
Deputy Administrator. 
The Cuatrman. The next witness is Colonel Seeley. 
Colonel, will you identify yourself for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF COL. ALPHEUS H. SEELEY, SUBSISTENCE DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 


Colonel Szetry. I am Col. A. H. Seeley, Subsistence Division, Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, representing the Department of 
Defense. 

I do not have a formal statement. We have submitted a letter to 
the committee. 

The Department of Defense is in complete agreement with the pur- 
pose of the bill, the humane slaughter of livestock. However, we are 
posed to section 3. Section 3 would require us to obtain from all 
gs contractors a statement of eligibility to be in compliance with the 
il. 

We feel that since there is no known device that will render 100 

reent of all animals senseless with a single blow, that this may 
be difficult. And further, that if some other devices are found to 
be approved, such as gas chambers, that the cost of installation and 
operation may seriously reduce our competition. This of course will 
result in higher prices. 

The Cuarrman. What is your basis for that statement? We had 
evidence here yesterday to the effect that in many instances where 
some of these new methods of slaughter were invoked that it reduced 
costs. 

Colonel Srerxy. I think that that is true, sir, in these methods that 
have been introduced based on economic factors. But these methods 
have not been cleared by the Department of Agriculture as being 
humane. So we are working in a void there. We don’t know exactly 
what methods will be approved by the Department of Agriculture 
and what the cost of installation and operation of these devices might 
be. 

Senator Hickenwoorrer. Mr. Chairman, may I clarify that? 

The Cuarman. Yes, Senator Hickenlooper. Interrupt any time 
you want. 

Senator Hickentoorer. When you say it might reduce your com- 
petition, do I understand you to mean that many plants might not 
convert in order to become fully eligible and it would leave a much 
lower number of plants eligible for your purchases and thereby 
reduce the field of competitive bidding to those few plants that 
might elect to be in complete compliance with this law ? 

Eolonel Sretey. That is exactly right. We feel that it may not be 
financially possible for some of our small business producers or con- 
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tractors to get in line and that some of the large business packers 
would be unwilling to get every one of their establishments in line 
to do business with us since we represent such a small portion of the 
national product. 

The CHatrman. Will you tell us what that portion is? That is, 
what percentage of the slaughtered meats that are covered by this bill 
does the Army use, generally speaking ? 

Colonel Szetey. It runs approximately 2 percent. The figures re- 
ported in March by the Agricultural Marketing Service stated approxi- 
mately $251, billion as all-meat output, as against our procurement of 
approximately $600 million. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know from how many plants your products 
come from ? 

Colonel Srrtey. That is a constantly changing figure. If cattle 
are in good supply in one area, or if a certain vendor may have a 
capacity say in the sausage kitchen he may become an active bidder. 
At other times if his commercial business is such that he does not need 
our business we might not hear from him for a year. All together 
there are over 1,200 plants eligible to do business with us now. 

The CHarMan. What is the yardstick of eligibility ? 

Colonel Szretry. Federal-inspected. 

The CuHarrman. Irrespective of size and location ? 

Colonel Seeiry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. An assertion was made yesterday that this bill may 
affect the purchase by you of products that are usually bought around 
a camp, say such as those located in Georgia, or Alabama. To what 
extent do you buy locally ? 

Colonel Sre.ey. For troop feeding most of our proceurement is on 
the national market. 

The Cuarman. So you don’t purchase very much locally except 
probably sausage ¢ 

Colonel Szetey. Some small quantities of resale items; snack bars, 
PX purchases, things of that type. 

The CHarrman. Would they be included ? 

Colonel Szetey. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Snack bars? 

Colonel Sretey. No, sir; I presume they wouldn’t, as a Federal 
agency. That is not appropriated funds. 

The CuarrmMan. So that that would be excluded. Of course if we 
strike from the bill section 3, we would be extracting all the teeth out 
of the bill. In other words, there is no penalty attached. 

Colonel Sretey. Sir, we are the ones who would pay the penalty 
and we have no way to overcome our position to gain relief. 

The Cuatrman. Have you made any study of this to determine 
the extent to which it would increase the cost to the Government in its 
purchases of meat and meat products should this bill go through? 

Colonel Szetey. No, sir. Until methods are determined that would 
be acceptable and their cost is known, and the cost of operation, those 
factors are not known to us. We can only assume that if our com- 
petition is reduced and our processes are increased, there will be a 
cost factor there. : 

The Cuarmman. Colonel, I notice that you are a veterinarian? 

Colonel Sretey. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarmman. Have you ever made a study of the meat product 
as it is affected, let’s say, by using electricity prior to killing, or the 
use of gas or any other methods now known ? 

Colonel Sretey. I have not personally made any study. I know of 
no such study. We currently procure animals of all classes that are 
slaughtered by these various methods. 

The Cuarrman. You make no distinction ? 

Colonel See.ry. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the approval stamp that you look for before 
purchasing ? 

Colonel Srrtzy. Before we consider purchasing; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have never made any study of this? 

Colonel Srerey. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you agree with Secretary Peterson that no 
known method has been yet devised as to what is humane and not 
humane in slaughtering cattle? 

Colonel Seetey. I would have to speak as an individual in that case. 
Yes, sir; I do agree. 

The CuarrMan. You doagree? 

Colonel Szetey. I don’t know of any method. 

The Cuarrman. And that determination could not be made unless 
the research and complete study of it were to be made ? 

Colonel Szetey. I would say it would have to be a very detailed 
study. 

The CuarrMAN. Your letter has been made a part of the record, 
Colonel. Is there anything else that you desire to add ? 

Colonel Sretry. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Colonel, there is some interesting language 
here on page 2 of the bill, section 2. It apparently leaves the respon- 
sibility up to the Department of Agriculture to prescribe from time 
to time what would be humane methods of slaughter. This bill does 
not define humane methods of slaughter except to say, as I read it— 
Either of the following two methods of slaughtering and handling are hereby 
found to be humane. 

That is not a complete demarcation of humane methods. It says, as 
I read it, that among others these two are specifically found to be 
humane. 

I presume it would be a legal matter, but I expect the Secretary of 
Agriculture could prescribe some other method because he is not 
limited in this act particularly. 

Do you have any idea or any figures indicating how many plants 
today, or between now and the first of next January, in the United 
States, leaving out the specialized plants—that is, some plants that 
kill only hogs, let’s say; and there may be plants in the United States 
that kill nothing but cattle, I don’t know—do you have any idea of 
how many plants are in the United States that do diversified killing, 
who do today or could between now and January 1 convert to humane 
methods if, as, and when the Secretary prescribes them in all of these 
killin onerations ? 

Colonel Sretry. No, sir. I have no idea at all. I don’t even know 
the slaughtering operations under the Department of Agriculture. 
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Senator Hicken Looper. I raised the question a moment ago with 
Secretary Peterson on the matter of killing under the ritual of the 
Jewish faith. Do you know whether animals are shackled prior to 
the cutting of the carotid arteries in the Jewish ritualistic killing? 

Colonel Sretzy. I have only witnessed a slaughter where a nose 
device was used to snub the animal to a ring in the floor. That is to 
immobilize the animal partially. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Under the ritualistic killing. 

Colonel Szetey. Yes. I don’t know whether that is the common 
practice. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The animal is not rendered insensible? 

Colonel Sretey. No, sir; it is merely restrained. 

Senator Hickentoorer Then I take it you are not too familiar 
with the methods of killing other than that one observation ? 

Colonel Sretey. That is correct. 

Senator Hickentoorer. So that you don’t know whether generally 
the animal is rendered insensible prior to killing under this ritual or 
not in all cases, or in many cases, or whether it is a part of the 
custom ¢ 

Colonel Sretey. From my observation the animal is never ren- 
dered insensible. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank 

ou. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Colonel, very much. 

I will place in the record at this point a few telegrams received by 
me today, and I will ask that 2 or 3 of the typical telegrams be 
written in full, and the names appearing on the others be placed in 
the record. 


(The telegrams are as follows :) 


New Or.EAns, LA., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Congregation Anshe Sfard of New Orleans urgently request your opposition to 
bills S. 1494 and H. R. 8308 which constitute a threat to the Jewish Ritual and 
humane method of slaughtering known as shehitah and a violation of the 
American principle of separation of church and state. 


Dr. Morris H. Laurer, President. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


United States Senator from Louisiana, 
Chairman of Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


As a member of the orthodox Jewish faith I wish to protest Senate bill 1947 
and H. R. 8308. We would rather have our orthodox rabbis decide for us the 
proper method of ritual slaughtering of cattle for consumption than to have the 
Agriculture Department decide what is humane and what is not humane prep- 
aration and slaughtering of cattle. Unless the present bills are amended to 
provide the exception in favor of the preparation of animals for ritual slaughter- 
ing in addition to the present provision for the exception of ritual slaughtering 
itself persons having no understanding of our religion will decide for us what is 
proper instead of our own authorities. Please register my personal protest 
against the bills as presently submitted and do all in your power to help us out 
of this difficult position. 


Dr. DAvip HEIMAN. 
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(Similar telegrams regarding humane slaughter legislation also 
were received from the following (all from New Orleans, La.) :) 

Ben Fisher, president, Jewish Burial Society of Congregations ; Isidore Barton, 
president, Mizrachi Organization of New Orleans ; Harriet Handelman, president, 
Beth Israel Sisterhood; Mrs. A. Lubritz; Jay Jalenak, president, Lodge 2180, 
B’nai Brith; Mrs. H. Kleinfeldt; Karl Baum, president, B’nai Brith Lodge 1769; 
Julius Katz, president, Lodge 182, B’nai Brith; James E. Fitzmorris, Jr.; Mrs. 
Harry M. Watsky, president, Sisterhood of Congregation, Anshe Sfard; Harry 
Herman, president, Communal Hebrew Schotl; Harry Lopp, chairman, Chevra 
Kadisha; Abe Goldman; Sidney Kayman; H. Hersherberg; Abraham Goldfarb, 
vice president, New Orleans Zionist; Rev. A. F. Finegold; Joseph Rosenberg, 
president, Menorah; Abe and Israel Goldberg; Rev. Paul Czifer; New Orleans 
Chapter Hadassah ; B’nai Brith Women 397; Dr. Israel H. Weisfield, and Maurice 
Handelman, president, congregation Beth Israel; and David L. Herman, acting 
president and first vice president, congregation Chevra Thilim. 


The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. John Harvey. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HARVEY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, FOOD 
AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I am John L. Harvey, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The interest of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and of the Food and Drug Administration, in this proposed legisla- 
tion on humane slaughter, stems from the fact that the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act applies to the devices or chemicals that would be 
used for the purposes of humane slaughter and from the fact that 
meat is subject to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to the extent 
that the Meat Inspection Act is not. 

We have a concern since the proposed legislation does provide for 
the use of electrical, chemical, or other means in rendering animals 
insensitive to pain, and in producing slaughter, with the criterion 
that the means to be used must be rapid, effective, and humane, but 
without reference to whether or not those means may adversely affect 
the meat from the standpoint of the pure food laws or the Meat In- 
spection Act. 

It is entirely possible that in the broad language that is employed 
for chemical, electrical, and other means, that means may be proposed 
which would constitute or produce an adulteration under the Meat 
Inspection Act or the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harvey, what you are saying, I believe, is in- 
cluded in one paragraph in a letter to me dated April 23, 1958, and 
signed by Mr. Elliott L. Richardson, Acting Secretary, in which he 
states : 

Electrical means for stunning or killing animals can result in the formation of 
toxic substances in the tissues of beasts so treated. In that event such tissues 
would be adulterated and unfit for human consumption. Furthermore, the kill- 
ing of a beast or rendering it unconscious through the administration of drugs 
or chemicals can result in residues of these substances in the edible portion of 
the animal, thus causing those portions to be adulterated. Adulteration could 
perhaps also result from some of the other means that might be authorized by 
rendering the animal insensible. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. That is the point that I have undertaken 
to make. 
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The Cuarrman. To what extent have you made studies with re- 
spect to this matter ? 

Mr. Harvey. As to the specific problem, Mr. Chairman, none at all. 

The Cuarrman. How was that conclusion reached ? 

Mr. Harvey. Our pharmacologists and veterinarians are familiar 
with the fact—with the experience and studies they have made— 
as to the many chemicals and drugs that are employed in veterinary 
medicine and in the medication of feeds, and have some familiarity 
with the effects of electrical shock on animals, and recognize the 
fact that such treatments may carry over into the meat under some 
circumstances in a manner that would be objectionable from the 
standpoint of the consumption of meat. 

We, therefore, thought it was appropriate to suggest that this 
legislation specifically ‘provide that methods which would result in 
producing food products of that kind should be eliminated. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that there are quite a few plants— 
to be specific, Hormel, which uses gas to render the animals insensible. 
Has your Department ever been called to make an inspection of those 
animals to determine whether or not there was adulteration or dete- 
rioration to the extent that you could declare it unfit for human 
consumption ? 

Mr. Harvey. I can’t answer that specifically “Yes” or “No.” 

The CHatrman. That is the point. We are going to have some 
rebuttal testimony tomorrow. I would like to have you send me one 
of your men here who can give us that, to be specific as to that. I 
think the record ought to include some information as to the effect 
that the probable methods that are to be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture would have on these meats. I think it is important to 
know that. If you don’t mind, I would like you to get in touch with 
a man who knows about it, who has made a study of it, who can 
furnish us with evidence to which you are now referring, and of 
which you seem to have no knowledge of your own. 

Mr. Harvey. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman, for being a stupid 
witness. 

The CHarrman. I didn’t mean it in that light, sir. But I have 
asked you if you have made a study of this and you said, “No.” 

Mr. Harvey. I said that we have not made a study of the Hormel 
process of slaughtering animals. 

The CuHarrman. Have you made 

Mr. Harvey. Our pharmacologists tell me that they are familiar 
with the effect of the carbon dioxide upon the animal and the question 
of the carryover into the meat and it is not harmful. That is the 
only gassing process that is in use so far as they know, or so far as I 
know, and they tell me that that one is harmless. But 

The Cuarrman. How about the electrical process?) Have you made 
any studies of that ? 

Mr. Harvey. I understand that studies have been made of it, and 
that shocks can produce lesions in the meat that are undesirable. 

The Cuarrman. Have studies been made by you or somebody in 
your Department to make that determination so that they can come 
here and testify for us tomorrow 4 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You haven’t made it? 
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Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where did they get that information? What is 
the basis of that claim? Just reading articles written by someone 
else ? 

Mr. Harvey. The general scientific knowledge that is available, I 
believe, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. So there is nobody in your Department who can 
come here and testify as to the effect on meats that electrical shock 
would have except that they obtained that information from other 
sources than their own experiments ? 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is all that I have to say, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Arken. No. I amsorry I haven’t been here for all the wit- 
nesses but I couldn’t be two places at the same time. 

Has testimony been introduced showing the comparative effects of 
the different methods of slaughter? For instance, I have heard that 
the electrical-shock treatment, which is recommended by some, has not 
worked out very well. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I was trying to get. 

Senator Aiken. A suggestion was made 2 or 3 days ago that we see 
a motion picture showing how inhumane the slaughter of hogs is, how 
cruel it is. Word has come to me that that picture actually was taken 
to show a demonstration of the electrical-shock method of knocking 
out the hogs; that it failed at the time. 

I asked to have the owner of the slaughterhouse contacted to find 
out what the facts were, and as far as I know the staff hasn’t heard 
anything from him up to this time. Also, the gas method, is that more 
humane than a shock or a blow on the head? I think we want to be 
sure that the methods which we might call humane legislatively are in 
fact humane, and be careful not to approve some methods which in 
fact are not humane. It has been bothering me quite a lot since these 
hearings started. 

The Cuatrman. We do have some evidence, as I recall, to indicate 
that the electric method was tried in Holland and some other coun- 
tries and these methods have been abandoned. 

Senator Arken. As I understand it, this motion picture was taken 
to help promote the sale of the electrical equipment that would be 
necessary, and it was used on an old sow which revived herself before 
they could stick her, and then they used a heavier voltage and again 
she revived. 

We don’t want to put a stamp of approval on that method if what 
I have been told is so. That is why I asked the staff to see if they 
could get the facts. 

The Cuatrman. Of course the cattle, I presume, react to electric 
current the same as human beings. I have read of high voltage going 
through some person and killing them, and in others they have 
survived. 

Senator Arken. Also, you would have to have very strict regulations 
as to the use of the electric-shock method, otherwise you might get 
human beings once in a while. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 
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Senator Humphrey, this is Mr. Harvey, from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Senator Humpnrey. I regret that I have been tied up in another 
committee meeting. 

What was the interest of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in this bill ? 

Mr. Harvey. Senator Humphrey, I was expressing the interest of 
the Department from the standpoint that the language of the bill 
provides for the use of electrical and chemical means of slaughter 
and rendering insensible, and making the point that it might be 
desirable to have the language make certain that no means of that 
nature be used which would provide for a carryover of anything 
objectionable in the meat. In other words, that the result and the 
product is in conformity with the Meat Inspection Act and the Food 
and Cosmetic Act. 

Senator Humrnurey. Isn’t that under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary? The Secretary would determine what are the humane methods. 

Mr. Harvey. Certainly I think the Secretary, under this bill, would 
determine what the humane methods are. 

Benator Humeurey. He wouldn’t want to poison the meat; would 
he? 

Mr. Harvey. I am sure that he would not, but I think it ought to be 
entirely clear. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am sure you would not have anybody in 
charge of the Government agency, in charge of food, that would do 
that. Do you have such regulation in the Poultry Inspection Act? 
I recall vividly getting the Food and Drug Administration into the 
poultry inspection proposition, with not too much help from the 
Government, if you will pardon me for saying so, because I am inter- 
ested in the Food and Drug Act, very interested, professionally and 
in terms of my public service. 

Mr. Harvey. I appreciate that, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. I want to know what provisions you recall in 
the Poultry Inspection Act which says in the process of killing poultry 
you shouldn’t have anything that might poison the food. What kind 
of regulation is that? 

Mr. Harvey. I know of no specific provision with respect to the 
introducing of anything into the poultry at the time of the killing. 

Senator Humpurey. You have to kill poultry. 

Mr. Harvey. That is true. 

Senator Humpeurey. And it is to be presumed that they are to be 
killed in a manner which will in no way affect adversely the edible 
qualities of the meat or the food ? 

Mr. Harvey. I agree that it is to be presumed so. 

Senator Humpnrey. I recall vividly being in the presence of food 
and drug people at. the time that we wrote up the bill on poultry in- 
spection and I don’t recall that you brought up one single word, not 
you, sir, but your agency, with reference to the possibility of pollution 
or injury to food on the basis of the means of slaughter. 

Mr. Harvey. I don’t think that came up at all in connection with 
the poultry. 

Senator Humpurey. W 


bill? 


hy not, since you are worried about this 
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Mr. Harvey. There was no concept of the use of anything other 
than conventional methods of decapitation. 

Senator Humeurey. I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Harvey. I know of none. 

Senator Humenurey. There are many ways to kill poultry. 

Mr. Harvey. I agree. 

Senator Humpurey. And we relied upon the matter of the killing 
sand inspection to be left up to the Department, isn’t that correct, so 
that the food is clean and wholesome and palatable? All I am say- 
ing—and don’t misunderstand me, I agree with you that we want to 
be sure that whatever food is available for the American people is 
desirable food and clean and is not contaminated and has no injurious 
qualities—all I am saying, with all due respect to you, is that if you 
have this feeling about this kind of bill, then why haven’t we had the 
feeling about other things? Why did the Department have to dig 
way down into the bag and come up with a smelt about this kind 
of legislation, a fear which it didn’t have with reference to the other? 

Mr. Harvey. I think this presents a different problem, Senator, 
from any that we have had heretofore. This is the first time I knew 
anything about 

Senator Humpnurey. They killed chickens with electrical processes, 
you know that, don’t they ? 

Senator Arken. They stun them. 

Senator Humpnrey. Of course. 

Senator Arken. They stun them to keep them from flapping and 
causing blood clots to form in the meat. I understand it has been 
used very satisfactorily in chickens and is in common use in some of 
the up-to-date slaughterhouses. I was also pointing up before you 
came in that in the case of hogs, I have heard—and I didn’t see 1t— 
that electrical methods used on hogs had just the opposite effect. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that may be true. I am not an expert 
in it. 

Senator Arken. It was not satisfactory, at least so far as it has 
been tried out so far. 

Senator Humpnrey. I don’t claim any expertise in it. I do feel 
that people in this business know what they are doing, and I know 
that in the matter of poultry they do use an electrical process as 
Senator Aiken said for stunning purposes. I don’t recall the Food 
and Drug Administration ever coming up here and saying that might 
contaminate the food or hurt it. They have a regulation in here 
saying that if you have electricity in there it should not injure the 
food. 

It is possible you may use gas to put away chickens. Isn’t that 
possible ? 

Mr. Harvey. This bill provides for chemical, electrical, and other 
means. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say that whether the bill provides for it 
or not, if there were no bill it would still be possible for a private 
packer or sls processor to use any and all kinds of means which 
seem satisfactory in terms of slaughtering. There is no regulation 
at the present time that says that you couldn’t kill chickens with 
carbon dioxide, is there? 

Mr. Harvey. No. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Why haven’t you had rules in the Food and 
Drug Act then saying that if you are going to use carbon dioxide 
you had better be sure that it doesn’t contaminate the food? What 
I am getting at is how do you come up at this late date on this piece 
of legislation on worries and fears and doubts and tribulations which 
you didn’t manifest a year ago right in this same room? 

Mr. Harvey. I think that the Poultry Inspection Act dealt rather 
thoroughly with the question of wholesomeness, and provided for the 
elimination of any unwholesome poultry in the inspection. 

Senator Humpurey. The red meat inspection program provides 
for wholesomeness of meat. 

Mr. Harvey. This legislation would provide for the approval of 
the means, the approval of the chemical, electrical, and other means. 

Senator Humpnrey. In the hands of the Department ? 

Mr. Harvey. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And the Department of Agriculture it is pre- 
sumed, since it already inspects red meat, assures that it is whole- 
some. I get that “U. g. Inspected,” and take their word for it that it 
is clean and wholesome, since I have never met the people who do it, 
except the top brass. I just assume that you people in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture know what you are doing. So I take your word 
for it. I take the word of the Secretary that when he says that it is 
“U.S. Inspected,” that is what it is. 

I am not going to bear down on the point. It seems to me that we 
are gnat picking here. 

The Cuatrman. Senator, what the witness is trying to say, I believe, 
is should Congress decide what is found to be humane, without know- 
ing what effect it is going to have on the meat. You don’t know, 
either; that is the point. 

We are saying in effect, we are directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, that we find that slaughtering and handling of animals is found 
to be humane if followed under 2 (a) and 2 (b) of this bill. 

Senator Humpurey. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. Suppose I say it contaminates the meat. Are you 
going to force the people to eat it? That is about what the witness 
is trying to say. 

Senator Humrnrey. Of course not. 

The Cuatrman. Of course you won't. 

Senator Humpurey. You have other laws to prevent that kind of 
action. My point is, Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the controversy 
that surrounds this bill and there are some valid arguments, but this 
is not one of them. And the reason it is not one of them is because 
there are all kinds of ample protection set up under the Food and 
Drug Act, under the provisions of inspection with which you are 
familiar and with which I am familiar, and under the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act that would obviate any possibility of contamination unless 
you wanted to violate the law. 

You can slaughter something humanely, but that doesn’t still mean 
that you can peddle it in the market. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is right. 

Senator Humenrey. You can slaughter something with a feather 
but you still can’t peddle it in the market unless it is inspected and 
approved. Is that right? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Humeurey. What I am getting at is that it doesn’t make 
any difference how you may slaughter as to the edible qualities of the 
product. That is a second stage of inspection. We know these things; 
we are mature people. All I am saying is that regardless of how you 
may slaughter something, that has nothing to do with its marketing. 
The marketing is determined in the instance of poultry by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service and in the instance of the red meat by the 
Meat Inspection Division. And in all instances the Food and Drug 
Administration has the right to declare something contaminated and 
confiseate it. Right? 

Mr. Harvey. I don’t think the Food and Drug Administration 
has the right to declare 

Senator Humpurey. You can test and if you find it contaminated 
you are obligated to do so. 

Mr. Harvey. They can go to court after the contamination occurred 
and prosecute the vendor. 

Senator Humpurey. And get an injunction and restraining order. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. You cannot prevent it before it happens. 

Senator Humpurey. Of course you can’t prevent contamination 
before it happens. Your job is to inspect to see if it is contaminated. 

I am weary of the arguments that try to make a strawman. There 
is no doubt but that in any kind of slaughtering practice you might 
injure the meat. There is a possibility that there may be contamina- 
tion out of any kind of slaughter, humane or inhumane. The point 
I make is that we have inspection services that are supposed to be 
designed to prevent the use and the sale and the transshipment of 
eee product. Isn’t that the law? 

. Mr. Harvey. There are laws that require inspection of the meat 
after the slaughter. 

‘ Senator Humrpurey. And I am one who believes that the Food and 
Drug Administration should have broad authority in this area, you 
know that. And you got considerable authority under the Poultry 
Act. 

Mr. Harvey. The Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Humpurey. And the Food and Drug got considerable au- 
thority. We gave you plenty. You didn’t get as much as I wanted 
you to have but you got a lot. You got more than you started out 
with. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

. Mr. Harvey. May I say one further thing, Mr. Chairman? 

I would like to have it clearly understood that the Department is 
not speaking against this bill at all. My purpose was merely to 
point out the possibility that the broad language might produce vio- 
lations that might be corrected. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you have any suggestions for amend- 
ments? 

Mr. Harvey. In the Secretary’s letter that was submitted to the 
committee and I believe that has been made a part of the record, 
there are specific suggestions. 

Senator Humpnurey. Insofar as the protection on contamination ? 
. Mr. Harvey. Yes, as concerns the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act. 
‘, Senator Arken. Has any study been made, Doctor, to determine 
the effect of the various types of lethal gases on meat? 
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Mr. Harvey. They haven’t been made by us, not in my department. 

Senator ArKken. I raised the question the other day as to the hu- 
maneness of gas for the purpose of putting an animal out because 
1 will never forget the one time I had gas to have a tooth out. I 
wouldn’t wish that on any animal. I know it would be much less 
painful to have my head cut off. 

I am wondering if we should attempt to have a law with a penalty 
for anyone who slaughters inhumanely, regardless of the method. 
1 am just wondering how far this committee can safely go in approv- 
ing methods which we don’t know about. 

We could require humane slaughtering of any animal any place, 
any time, with a penalty for inhumane slaughter. Do we want to 
approve the use of gas unless we know the effect on meat? Is there 
any fallout from it? We have heard a lot about strontium 90. I 
wouldn’t know strontium 90 from a man coming in the door. They 
say it is not good, but it is not noticeable at the time and we don’t 
know much about it. And I say we haven’t made a determination of 
the gases. 

Senator Symineron. Are there any studies regarding slaughter by 
nuclear methods ? 

Senator Arxen. I don’t know. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, we thank you. 

At this point I wish to place in the record a letter addressed to 
me as chairman of the committee and signed by John C. Lynn, legis- 
lative director, American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Also, a letter addressed to me, dated April 25, from the National 
Wool Growers Association, signed by Edwin E. Marsh, executive 
secretary. 

And one by the National Farmers Union, dated April 29, addressed 
to me, signed by J. A. Baker, director. 

As well as another, dated April 28, addressed to me as chairman 
of the committee, from the National Council of Farm Cooperatives, 
signed by John J. Riggle, secretary. 

(The communications referred to are as follows :) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: On behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
we would like to express our views with regard to bills requiring the com- 
pulsory application of so-called humane methods in the slaughter of livestock 
and poultry. Naturally, as a representative of livestock producers, we have 
a tremendous interest in this matter. 

With the membership in Farm Bureau at about 1,600,000, a very large ma- 
jority of this membership is actively engaged in producing, feeding, and mar- 
keting livestock, dairy, and poultry. From a completely practical point of 
view we believe the humane handling of livestock and poultry at all levels is 
perhaps of greater interest and concern to us than to any other group. Farmers 
and ranchers usually give the utmost care to their livestock. 

In considering this legislation it is necessary for us to view compulsory 
legislation in this field in light of its possible economic impact on livestock 
producers. It seems to us that the meatpackers, the humanitarians, the 
scientists, and others cannot yet agree on the most practical or even the most 
humane method for slaughtering livestock. In light of the controversy around 
this issue it seems to us that compulsory legislation at this time would be very 
premature and not in the best interest of either the producers of livestock or 
the consumer. We are opposed to H. R. 8308. 
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We would recommend that an advisory group under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture be established to give concerted study to this problem. 
It is our belief that a great deal more could be achieved toward a solution 
to this problem on a voluntary basis than if compulsory legislation is passed. 
The success of any program of this kind is largely dependent on the willingness 
of those dealing with the matter to cooperate. 

In other words, we strongly believe that the greatest progress toward the 
solution of this problem will come about through the development of voluntary 
programs, based on factual information made possible through cooperative 
efforts of all segments of the livestock, poultry, and meat industry and those 
interested in the humane handling of livestock and poultry at all levels of 
production and processing. 

S. 1213 contains such a voluntary approach to this problem and the American 
Farm Bureau supports the passage of this legislation. 

We respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the record of 
hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director, American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Satrt LAKE Crry, Utau, April 25, 1958, 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: At the 93d annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association in Phoenix, Ariz., January 20-23, 1958, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“We are opposed to any impractical and uneconomic legislation regarding 
methods of slaughtering lambs. We commend the principles involved in Senate 
bill 1213, asking for a study of humane slaughtering methods.” 

We will appreciate your including this letter in the record of the hearings on 
humane slaughter legislation which you are holding from April 28 through May 1. 
This will serve as our endorsement of S. 1213. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Yours sincerely, 
Epwin B. Marsa, 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: We are taking this means of expressing the views 
of National Farmers Union concerning the humane slaughter of livestock. We 
respectfully request that this letter be inserted in the record of the hearings. 

The United States has fallen behind the progress made by other nations in the 
changeover from outdated and inhumane methods of slaughtering to the new and 
more humane processes. In Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and England, almost 
all bleeding and slaughtering of livestock is accomplished only after the animal 
has been quickly and completely rendered insensible. 

While there has been some limited use of gas and the captive bolt device in the 
United States, the greater part of our commercial slaughtering continues to follow 
the pattern established before development of such new devices. Whether or 
not packing companies have adopted a humane method of slaughter depends no 
longer on the availability of humane methods. Moreover, the controversy, we 
believe, has now moved from the most advantageous method to the matter of the 
effective date when Congress, under the law, will declare the mandatory use of 
new and humane methods of slaughter. In this connection we feel that the 
effective date of S. 1497 is realistic. 

We support legislation that will apply to interstate commerce shipments of 
meat and fowl products with local authorities having a jurisdiction over nonfarm 
intrastate shipments of such products. 

Costs of more humane methods of slaughter are minor, especially in view of 
the steadily increasing profits of most meatpackers in recent years. 


Hi 
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Hearings on the subject in both the Senate and House have been very helpful 
in establishing the need for legislation to assure humane slaughtering of live- 
stock and poultry. It is increasingly evident that consumers and farmers support 
such legislation and that the meatpackers who as yet haven’t adopted the new 
humane methods of slaughtering have given study to the matter awaiting action 
of Congress which will result in a aamane slaughter law applicable to interstate 
shipments of meat and poultry. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. BAKER, 
Director, Legislative Services, National Farmers Union. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We favor the continuation and expediting of study, 
research and pilot plant tests in the processes and economics of various modes 
of humane slaughter of livestock, and poultry by the Department of Agriculture 
and the slaughtering industry, jointly and separately. 

However, we do not believe that either the technical and economic aspects of 
these processes have reached the point where any one of them can be made a 
requirement by law without adversely affecting the economics and processes in 
the marketing and processing of livestock. 

Since the farmer is the residual receiver of income from marketing agricul- 
tural products, after handlers and processors and distributors have taken out 
their capital, labor, transportation, tax and other costs and a profit, we need 
a conclusive determination that this is not another deduct which the farmer 
sustains in his income to satisfy a demand, laudable as the principle may be, 
for which nobody else is willing to pay, including the advocates. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. RIGGLE, 
Secretary, National Council of Farmers Cooperatives. 


Senator Humpnrey. May I enter into the record certain messages 
and telegrams I have received ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have only a few telegrams. 

This is a telegram from Reverend Pepper, director, department 
Christian social relations, Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Also, a telegram signed by professors of the University of Notre 
Dame. 

Also, a message from the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The Cuartrman. Those will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The communications referred to are as follows :) 


Hon. HuBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The manner in which we slaughter food animals is not unrelated to the re- 
spect we have for all life. Many of our church members join those of other 
churches in hoping the Congress will put into law the provisions of your pro- 
posed bill or similar legislation. 

Rev. ALMON R. PEPPER, 
Director, Department Christian Social Relations, 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Apri 30, 1958. 
Hon. Husert HUMPHREY, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


We undersigned professors of the University of Notre Dame most profoundly 
shocked and scandalized by the abominable cruelties continually committed in 
American slaughterhouses and by the just as abominable efforts to perpetuate 
them urge the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to make it now 
possible to end this crime and unspeakable horror by recommending to the Senate 
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the passing of the humane slaughter bill, S. 1497, without any weakening or 
delaying amendments during this session of Congress. Please enter full text of 
this statement as testimony in the public hearing by the committee. 
David L. Ardito, Paul C. Bartholomew, Westley C. Bender, William 
H. Bennett, Louis L. Bernard, Otto Bird, Ernest H. Brandl, 
Aloysius R. Caponigri, Robert E. Christin, James A. Corbett, Jose 
C. Corona, Earl H. Crisler, Edward J. Cronin, Bernard D. Cullity, 
Vincent De Santis, Joseph M. Duffy, C. Robert Egry, Norbert A. 
Engels, Christopher J. Fagan, Edward A. Fischer, John Fizer, 
BE. K. Francis, Vito A. Girone, Walter D. Gray, John B. Hardy, 
Louis L. Hasley, Ferdinand H. Hermens, John E. Hughes, Herbert 
L. Johnston, Jerome J. Judge, Stephen Kertesz, Walter M. Lang- 
ford, Francis Lazenby, Eugene J. Leahy, Donald J. Lewis, Joseph 
McGraw, Frank Montana, Paul M. Nastucoff, John F. Nims, Ber- 
nard J. Norling, Willis D. Nutting, Daniel H. Pedtke, Roger P. 
Peters, Frederick B. Pike, Rufus W. Rauch, William F. Roemer, 
Stephen H. Ronay, Arnold E. Ross, Alvan Ryan, Richard J. 
Schock, Raymond J. Schubmehl, Robert J. Schultz, John E. Sem- 
mens, Stanley S. Sessler, John H. Sheehan, Marshall Smelser, 
Andrew T. Smithberger, Richard T. Sullivan, Boleslaw Szczes- 
niak, R. Catesby Taliaferro. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
To: Helena H. Smith, 103 Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 
From: Rey. A. C. Miller by telephone April 28, 1958. 

Your letter strikes a responsive chord in my heart, because I have stood in 
our packinghouses and have observed the conditions to which your letter refers. 
The method used in our slaughter houses is both cruel to the animals and danger- 
ous to those who work there. Moreover, it seems to me that these cruel methods 
cannot help but have an influence on the characters and the spirits of the 
men who must do this cruel and ghastly work. 

I assure you that I shall be interested in the passage of any laws by Congress 
that will remedy this situation. And what is more, I shall be glad to work 
toward the enactment of these laws on every opportunity. 

Such bills as Senate bill 1497 and House bill 8308, already passed by the 
House, are samples of the legislation required. 

Rev. A. C. MILLER, 
Eazecutive Secretary, Christian Life Commission, 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


Senator Humpnrey. May I cite for the record that I had a check 
made? I believe Mr. Mouser or one of the staff members helped us 
get this information, and I want to be sure. 

Was it you, Mr. Mouser, who got this from the Department of the 
Army relating to purchases of meat ? 

Mr. Mouser. They were unable to give any definite information. 
That is actually what their statement amounted to. 

Senator Humpurey. What do I have a message for then? You 
state: 


I talked with the representatives of the Quartermaster General and 
they called their Chicago office. According to Mr. Baxter, no kosher meats 
are bought by the Department of Defense except for a very small amount of 
canned chicken at Passover, and these canned chicken purchases were for for- 
eign posts. A small amount of kosher products may be bought by local com- 
missaries but they have no records of these purchases and they feel that they 
are negligible. The meat inspection branch of the USDA has no records of 
kosher meat purchases by any Federal agency. 


Mr. Movser. That is correct. 


Senator Humpurey. I thought we should enter that as part of the 
record. 
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Did the Department, this morning, testify in behalf of a study bill? 
In favor of a study bill? I regret that I couldn’t be here. I was 
in another committee. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Peterson testified against the bill. His testi- 
mony is here. 


Senator Humpnrey. Did he make any constructive suggestions? I 
knew of their opposition to the bill. 

The CHarrman. I asked quite a few questions and others did, which 
will appear in the record. 

Senator Humpnrey. I will look it over. 

The Cuarrman. That concludes the hearings for today. The com- 
mittee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11: 50 a. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 1, 1958.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


DENVER, CoLo., April 29, 1958. 
SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : We understand that you are holding hearings this week on bills 
relating to the humane slaughter of livestock. 

The association is in accord and supports the position of the National Wool 
Growers Association in the endorsement of 8. 1213, which calls for study and 
research to develop humane slaughter methods. In addition, there is no com- 
pulsory provision for setting up humane slaughter methods on any fixed date. 

We certainly are in favor of humane slaughtering methods, but feel that 
compulsory legislation at this time is not in the best interest of the livestock 
industry because of insufficient knowledge of humane slaughtering methods for 
all types of livestock and because of the increase costs of compulsory humane 
slaughter which will inevitably be reflected back to the producer 

We would like to have this letter included in the record of the hearings on 
humane slaughter legislation. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT FIELD, 
Eaecutive Secretary, Colorado Wool Growers Association, 


Reno, Nev., April 29, 1958. 
SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMAN: Please be advised that this association supports the position of 
the National Wool Growers Association in the indorsement of S. 1213. It will 


be appreciated if you will include this letter in the record of the hearings on 
humane slaughter legislation. 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN E. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary, Nevada Wool Growers Association. 


Boise, Ipano, April 30, 1958. 
SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We endorse Senate bill 1213 which calls for full study of humane slaughter 
as the House-proposed measure is untimely and can cause undue harm and injury 
to many with circumstances connected with livestock killing are not justified. 
Will appreciate your favorable consideration of S. 1213. 


IpAHO Woot GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 
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San ANGELO, Tex., April 30, 1958. 
OHAIRMAN, SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
This association endorses the position taken by National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in supporting S. 1213. Please place this telegram in the record. 


ERNEST WILLIAMS, 
Evecutive Secretary, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 


PHOENIX, ARiz., April 30, 1958. 
SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
This Organization supports the decision of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in the endorsement of S. 1213. We wish this wire to be included in the 
record of the hearings of the humane slaughter legislation. 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1958 


Unrrep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (presiding), Humphrey, Symington, 
Thye, and Proxmire. 

he Cuatrman. The committee will please come to order. 

We have the great pleasure of having before us Congressman 
Poage from Texas, who, I believe, is the author of the pending 
measures—one of the measures—before us. 

Congressman, we are very glad to have you, and we'll be glad to 
hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. R. POAGE, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE 11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the chance to 
appear before your committee, and I appreciate the interest that 
your committee is giving to this subject. I recognize full well the 
burden that rests on every Senator, and the fact that you will take 
the time to give me time for a further consideration of this bill, I 
think, is worthy of commendation, and I appreciate it. 

I am the author of one of the measures, the one that passed the 
House. You have a similar measure in the Senate which was spon- 
sored by Senator Humphrey. Of course, it is the Senate measure 
that you are considering, but the measures are the same. At least, I 
assume you are considering a bill to prohibit inhumane practices and 
not simply a proposal to talk about the matter and still further 
postpone action. 

The CuarrMan. There is no difference between them, is there ? 

Mr. Poacr. No, sir. I understand that they are identical so that 
we are merely considering the question of whether we should adopt 
a program of this type or not. It was not my purpose to burden the 
committee a long time with the history of this legislation. You have 
gone into it, and I understand that today you are simply trying 
to catch up the loose ends that might have developed in the cross 
current of discussion, rather than to go back into the basic need for 
such a program. I think, however, in reading some of the record, 
that that basic need has been challenged in a way that probably 
makes it desirable, that we recount what we all know; that for some 
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75 or 80 years, our packing institutions, while among the most. effi- 
cient in the whole field of industry in the United States in some 
respects, have been the slowest to change their methods, as relates 
to slaughtering, of any of our industrial institutions in the whole 
United States. Our slaughtering methods, up until two years ago, 
in all of the larger plants, with possibly one exception, were almost 
exactly what they had been 80 years ago. There has been no serious 
eifort on the part of the major pac kers until this agitation began to 
try to improve the methods of slaughtering, in spite ‘of what has been 
said in some of the records. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I think the record shows by questioning 
from me, I believe that it was only since this, as you say, ageation 
for humane slaughter that notice has been taken of it and considera 
tion has been given to it. And I believe that the Department of Agri- 
culture has testified along the same line. So that, irrespective of 
what happens to this bill, “Tthink something good has come about up 
to. now. 

Mr. Poage. I do, too, Senator. I think the discussion of the bill 
has already achieved a great deal, because the two largest packers 
in the world have both installed -astly improved methods as regards 
the slaughter of cattle since this bill was reported favorably in the 
House committee. 

Prior to that, I think it is always worthy of note that certain of 
the large hog slaughterers had recognized from an economic stand- 
point that it was desirable from their own business standpoint to 
improve their methods, and they had done so. 

So much for the need for the bill. I think the need for the bill 
is undisputed, except by a very small ie who feel that this bill 
would in some wise interfere with their practice of religion. 

The CuarrMan. But Congressman, all of us are for humane sl: 1ugh- 
ter. Iam. I would be the last man on earth not to be for humane 
slaughter. The only thing that bothers me is the method that we 
are e seeking to use in this bill. 

Now, I would like to ask you this, as author of the bill, if this 
isn’t true, you don’t have any penalties attached in the bill, except 
unless a slaughterhouse complies with Government regulations pro- 
vided under this bill, they can’t sell to a Government agency. 

Mr. Poace. That is the only sanction. 

The CHamrman. That wouldn’t stop inhumane slaughter, would 
it? I mean, improve humane slaughter ? 

Mr. Poace. We think it will stop it in about 90 percent of the 
cases. 

The CuarrMan. You mean of the slaughterhouses? 

Mr. Poace. I mean by volume. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, I agree on that. 

Mr. Poace. To be right specific, Swift and Armour, Wilson, Cud- 
ahy, and then the large hog packers like Morrell, Rath, Hormel, and 
so on, slaughter a large part of our meat. It isn’t as lar ge a part as 
it was 25 years ago, but it is still a very substantial portion of our 
meat. 

The Cuarrman. I think the record shows that only 2 percent of 
the meat produced is consumed by the armed services. 


-_m- tes st Cees. |} a 
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Mr. Poace. That is correct, but, of course, the sanction here is that 
if a packer, Armour & Co., for instance, does not comply with hu- 
mane methods in all of their plants, they can’t sell to the Government. 
In other words, they can’t establish one plant simply to sell to the 
Government and ignore the humane esihnalle in all of their other 
plants. The result is, if they are going to sell to the Government at 
all, they have to adopt humane practices in their entire operation. 

They are either going to have to make the choice of following their 
old methods and selling simply to the civilian trade, the private trade, 
and ignoring the Government, or, if they are going to seek Government 
contracts, they will have to comply all around. We think the sanc- 
tion will be even more effective for this reason. Once the large pack- 
ers have adopted these humane methods, as Swift and Armour have 
for cattle, as Hormel has for cattle recently and did a long time ago 
for hogs, as Oscar Mayer has for hogs, as a number of others have 
already done that the demand on the part of the public for meat 
produced in a humane plant will of itself encourage a great many 
packing plants to comply that would not be required to under the 
terms of this act. We wanted to keep the penalties from being any 
more severe than these. 

This bill was originally proposed with criminal penalties, making a 
crime out of these acts. There is no criminal penalty connected with 
this bill as it now stands. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you for criminal penalties ¢ 

Mr. Poace. I am not for criminal penalties. 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t think you were. 

Mr. Poace. I think this is a much better approach. 

The Cuatrrman. But you concede, don’t you, that it would be much 
more effective if penalties are 1 used to reach ends sought ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes; but I think it is like our price- support program for 
agricultural products. I think you will agree if we put a penalty on 
every bushel of corn produced on excess acreage, we can bring down 
the produc tion of corn, but—— 

The Carman. That is the only commodity that doesn’t have a 
penalty. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

The Cuairman. I have contended, since you brought the subject up, 
that this should be treated like any other commodity. I think you do, 
too. 

Mr. Poace. Our bill that is now being considered by our committee 
does not relate to that. We'll probably come out with a bill that will 
give the farmers a choice between penalties and effective supports on 
the one hand or no supports and no penalties on the other hand. 

Just to give you an idea of the way people have of getting informa- 
tion based on a failure to understand this bill, I had a letter yesterday 
from the president of one of our country farm bureaus in Texas, 
bitterly criticizing this bill and criticizing me and telling me he 
wouldn’t be able to ship his cattle interstate if he followed his 
normal practices of branding and dehorning. Now, of course, the bill 
hadn’t a thing in the world to do with his practices of branding and 
dehorning, because we don’t know any better methods of doing “those 
things than we have today. It hasn’t a thing in the world to do with 
the shipment interstate, because we don’t rely on the penalties of inter- 
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state commerce and the sanctions of criminal penalties. Somebody 
simply imagined how they would write a bill if they were writing a 
bill, and then told somebody else that the bill had been written in that 
form, which it was not. 

As I see it, we come down to the proposition that there are a few 
people who don’t want to understand the bill—there are a great many 
who honestly don’t understand it, and they criticize on the basis that 
it contains things that it does not contain, such as relating to the 
handling of livestock on the farm or ranch. 

I was reared on a ranch, Mr. Chairman, 30 miles from the closest 
railroad. Our whole livelihood depended on the livestock industry. 
My father went up the trail eight times and he drove cattle as far as 
from Texas to Montana. I have been in the cattle business in a very 
small way all my life, with the exception of a part of last year, when 
we dried out and I didn’t get back in until it began to rain, but I am 
still in the cattle business and, obviously, I haven’t any desire to 
destroy the cattle business or the cattle producers. As I see it, this bill 
cannot hurt anybody who is producing livestock, or anybody who is 
selling livestock. 

The Cuarrman. Iamsure of that, also. 

Mr. Poacer. Well, there are a great many people who are suggesting 
that it would hurt them. I’m glad the chairman agrees that it won’t, 
because I have observed that since Swift and Armour put in modern 
methods of stunning cattle, they haven’t dropped the price of those 
cattle. It has not dropped back to the producer, as a great many 
people feared it would be. Nor has George Hormel paid any less for 
hogs. On the contrary, they paid as much as anybody else, and they 
bought those hogs for a number of years, used modern methods, and it 
turned out it saved them enough meat that normally would be damaged 
from bones that were broken and animals bruised swinging from the 
wheel, that they made a profit from. So it seems to me, from the eco- 
nomical standpoint, there is no reason for opposing this bill. It has 
proved successful to the packers who have applied it. 

Industry fears a change, here as in many other things. The packing 
industry bitterly fought Federal grading back some 25 or 30 years 
ago—nearer 40 years ago, I believe it was, in the early 1920’s. They 
bitterly opposed Federal grading of meat. Yet today, the packing 
interests come before our committee and yours, asking that it not 
only be continued, but that ample appropriations be made for it 
because they have found it is a success, and they are the most ardent 
advocates of it today. I predict the same thing will happen with 
regard to this humane slaughter bill. When we have it in applica- 
tion, the very people now fighting it will find it is advantageous to 
them. 

There is only one other phase as I see it. There has been a great 
deal of criticism directed at this bill from a very small group on re- 
ligious grounds. I am perfectly willing to admit that no matter how 
small the group, any group in the United States who has religious 
scruples is entitled to have its religion protected. I don’t set myself 
up as an expert on religion. I wish I were in a better position to 
speak from that standpoint. I don’t happen to be connected with a 
particular group that objects to this, but I would object to any legisla- 
tion that I could see interfered with anybody’s religion, regardless of 
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whether it be Baptist, or whether it be Mormon, or whether it be 
Jewish, or what it might be. Every citizen of America is entitled to his 
own religious beliefs, and to carry them out. 

We made every possible effort, and I think we must be credited 
with sincerity in making an effort to try to write a bill that would 
in nowise interfere with anybody’s religious beliefs. We know that 
there are groups in the United States that believe that the meat they 
eat must only be slaughtered in certain ritualistic methods. I find no 
fault with that, but again, speaking as one who is not an expert, I 
haven’t heard one word of testimony, and there was none before the 
House committee, and I haven’t observed it, in the cursory review 
that I have made of your record, where anybody tells us that their 
religion, that their ritual, requires any kind of inhumane treatment 
of any animal. On the contrary, we are told by the very people who 
object, “Yes, we are taught by the same law to be kind to animals.” 
I recognize that and accept it. But it seems to me that a lot of them 
fight for something that has nothing to do with the right to slaughter 
animals in accordance with the Mosaic law. We have had a group 
of people here who have sought, really, to maintain the right to hoist 
animals, hoist them in the air, shackle them, and take a 1,200-pound 
animal up with a steel chain around his ankle, hoist him up into the 
air, break his bones or bruise him, or anything else. That seems to me 
to be the attitude that somebody wants to maintain, not a religious 
slaughter practice, but they want to maintain a method that has noth- 
ing to do with the slaughtering, and certainly nothing to do with 
religion, because I have had members of the same religion tell me that 
in their opinion, and there seems to be some argument among members 
of that religion as well as among members of other religions, and in my 
church there is a good deal of argument, too, but some of them tell me, 
“Why, we don’t believe that it is proper to take an animal’s shoulders 
off the ground at the time of the slaughtering.” There are plenty 
of people in this country who believe that an animal must be slaugh- 
tered with his shoulders on the ground, and who believe that that is 
part of the Mosaic law. As for me, I don’t so interpret it, but certainly 
nobody can contend seriously that any ritualistic law requires that an 
animal be shackled and hoisted, creating undue pain and suffering on 
that animal. Surely, that doesn’t bring him into the kind of position 
that Aaron used when he slaughtered animals. He didn’t have these 
modern electric hoists ; he just had a ground to lay them on. 

Certain packing places find it convenient to have a hoist while kill- 
ing an animal. I don’t think it is the duty of the American Govern- 
ment to protect slaughterhouse practices that have grown up in con- 
nection with some of the religious practices even though we agree 
that it is our duty to protect the religious practices. I am perfectly 
willing to go to the limit to see that the religious practices of any 
group, whether Jewish, Christian, or Mohammedan, be protected. But 
I am not willing, and I don’t think that Congress has any obligation to 
protect slaughterhouse practices that are not necessary to the carrying 
out of those religious practices. 

It seems to me, when we boil this thing down, that what this com- 
mittee is called upon to do by these people, if I read this record cor- 
rectly, is not to protect religious rights, but to protect some slaughter 
house practices Seco certain slaughterhouses in Baltimore or New 
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York City have found it convenient and economical for them to ignore 
the suffering of the animals in order to make the method of shehita a 
little cheaper for them. If we are to have to pay the price in in- 
humanity and cruelty to animals simply to save maybe 25 cents that 
it might cost that slaughterhouse to lores that animal down on the 
ground or use the Winder pan or use some humane method, it seems 
to me that has nothing to do with religion, that is a purely economic 
provision. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that about covers the points that I felt 
should be reviewed in my testimony. I, of course, would be delighted 
to discuss anything the committee wants to discuss. 

The CuarrMan. I must confess that I didn’t read all of the testimony 
that was presented to your committee, which I presume formed the 
basis of enactment of your bill. Has any testimony been introduced 
indicating that the methods that are prescribed in section 2 (a), 
and which are found to be humane, are actually humane? We have 
some testimony, for instance, to the effect that, with this rendering 
the animal insensible to pain by a single blow, no instrument has yet 
been found that would be 100 percent accurate, and I presume the same 
testimony was before you. However, some work was being done as 
to that. 

Now, this one-blow method applies much better in the case of 
cattle than it does sheep or hogs. 

Mr. Poacr. Senator, statements have been made to that effect to 
me, but nobody has explained to me why it does, except from the 
standpoint of the pushing of the hogs into the slaughter pan. That 
has been the only explanation that has ever been given tome. I have 
never understood why you couldn’t, if you make a small chute, small 
enough for hogs, why you couldn’t apply the same method to them. 

The Cuarman. You mean the single blow ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

The CHarrMaAn. Well, it seems that the hogfat and the place of con- 
tact is somuch smaller than that of cattle. 

Mr. Poage. It would take more time? 

The CuHatrman. Not more time, but there is more chance of being 
inaccurate in that method. 

Mr. Poage. I think that unquestionably is true, unless you devote a 
little more time to it. Our subcommittee went to the slaughter houses, 
and I have personally used these captive bolt pistols. 1 personally 
have slaughtered with them, and other members of the committee 
did. Certainly we were not experts, but during the very short time 
that we operated them, we had no trouble whatever with them, and 
there was no difficulty whatever. One shot, in each instance, did 
bring down cattle which is what we were using them on. 

The Cuamman. How about hogs ? 

Mr. Poace. Not hogs. 

The Cuarrman. That was the point at issue here. 

Mr. Poage. But you can slaughter hogs with a blow on the head. I 
have done that on the farm, too. 

The Cuarrman. I have seen it done, also, but I have seen them 
struggle also if you miss the critical area. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, if you miss the right point, because a 
hog has two heavy ridges on the skull that seem to thicken up on the 
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sides thicker than the bovine animals do. And, of course, if you hit 
one of those ridges, you are going to have to hit a little harder to 
achieve the results. You do have to devote a little more care to it; 
it does slow the operation down, there is no question about it. It is 
a little slower. But it can be done; you can take these Remington 
stunners, put any amount of force you want to behind them, within 
the realm of reason, of course. You can put more force to bear, 
actually, than most men are capable of. You can put more force to 
bear than you can with an ax, and we all know you can kill a hog 
with an ax. But you can bring more force to bear with a Remington 
stunner. 


The Cuairman. Did your committee go into the question of fright 
caused animals ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, we did; and I would like to call attention to what 
we saw at the Seitz Packing Co. at St. Joseph, Mo., because, to my 
mind, that little packing company has gone further than any com- 
pany in the United States that I have seen in trying to do some prac- 
tical things that cost practically nothing. Seitz only kills cattle. 

Senator Tuye. Did they handle hogs there? 

Mr. Poace. Seitz only kills cattle; they don’t handle hogs. They 
are a cattle-slaughtering institution. 


Senator Tuyr. Have you witnessed any place where they gassed 
hogs ¢ 
gs ! 


Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Senator Toye. What was the result of that ? 

Mr. Poacr. It worked almost perfectly. I won’t say any of these 
methods are perfect, but it worked w ith an approach to perfection, 
if there is such a thing in the business. The hogs did come out 
insensible. Then they were carried up the line and their throats 
were cut. 

The CHairMan. Were they suspended afterward ? 

Mr. Poace. First, they bring them out of the gas chamber. They 
drive them in on a belt on one ‘side, a belt which comes down into the 
gas chamber. They keep them in the chamber for less than a minute, 
then the belt brings them out the other side of the gas chamber. It 
is like one of these endless ramps at the Dallas airport, may I say. 
As it comes out the other side of the gas chamber there are two men 
that put the hogs into position. The hogs just fall in any position 
when they’re in the gas chamber. These men straighten them on 
the belt so that the head hangs over this moving belt, then another 
man slits the throat so that the blood spills over and goes over the 
side into a receptable as the hog moves up, up to the scalding vat. 
The hog stays immobile during that time = falls into the scalding 

vat. But he is under the influence of the ga 

The Cuamman. When is he attached to the caviar’ 

Mr. Poace. You mean for the cleaning process ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. After he comes out. After he comes out of the scald- 
ing vat, they bring him out on the other side and run him then about 
similar to what they do in any other plant. But they don’t shackle 
the hog or attach him to the moving chain until after he is dead. 

The Crairman. Do any of the hogs struggle after they are stuck? 

Mr. Poace. They don’t stick them w vith this method. 
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The Cuarrman. They cut their throats? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, but we didn’t see any hogs struggling. 

I know the Department of Agriculture holds as they couldn’t tell 
whether that hog had feeling or not; that they had never gone 
through a gas chamber themselves; and they, therefore, didn’t have 
any idea how that hog felt after it "had been gassed, and they, there- 
fore, couldn’t approve this method. But certainly, looking at the 
hogs, you would assume—the hog looks dead. We know that he was 
not dead, because we know if you run them out of the gas and don’t 
do anything, i in about 5 minutes, they’ll revive and be none the worse 
for the experience, just as you and I have taken gas in a hospital and 
found that we ultimately revived from it. But the hog shows 
every evidence of being dead when he goes up that belt. We know 
that his life processes have not stopped. 

We thought that the method t _ Hormel was using for hogs was 
excellent. At the time we visited the Hormel plant, they were still 
knocking cattle. They did it a little different from what Swift and 
Armour did, and I think their method was a little better. They did 
not run the great groups of cattle in that Swift and Armour do. 
That is what I thought was one of the better things about the Seitz 
plant. Seitz only kills four at a time. They put a cluster of strong 
electric lights in at one end of the chute. Those cattle will always 
look at the lights. It is just the nature of things. They will fix their 
attention on those bright lights. That gives you an opportunity to 
use this stunning pistol with less chance of inaccuracy than if they 
didn’t have the lights. 

Now, the lights cost them practically nothing. It is certainly not 
a matter that anybody can claim putting 4 big lights at 1 end of the 
chute has any great cost involved. The cattle look at the lights, and 
it enables the man with the pistol to simply place it at the animal’s 
head without the animal moving or jumping, as they do in the larger 
packing plants. There they tried to knock cattle, putting as many as 
5 in a chute at 1 time. A man is supposed to go along on a catwalk 
above them, and swing down and hit them, and of course, those cat- 
tle were moving in every direction they could. There was nothing to 
cause them to relax, and everything to cause them to be as nervous 
and as jumpy as they could possibly be. Yet under those conditions, 
they tried to kill them by hitting them on the head. 

Of course, in the majority of the cases, they hit, but in a good many 
of the cases, they didn’t. 

The Cuatrrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Tuye. I have none. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you for the opportunity to be with you. 

The Cuamrman. Is Mr. True Davis present ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you step forward, Mr. Davis? Have a seat, 
sir. Mr. Davis, will you give your name in full, and identify your- 
self for the record ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I am William True Davis, Jr., president of the Anchor 
Serum Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Senator Symrneton. May I say that Mr. Davis is one of the out- 
standing citizens of my State. I am very honored that he is with 
us this morning. 





‘ 
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Mr. Davis. en 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Davis, have you a prepared statement, or do 
you wish to speak from notes ? 

Mr. Davis. I haven’t a prepared statement. I have some notes 
here. 

The CuamrmMan. You may proceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM TRUE DAVIS, JR., PRESIDENT, ANCHOR 
SERUM C0., ST. JOSEPH, MO., AND PRESIDENT, ANIMAL HEALTH 
INSTITUTE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Davis. With particular reference to this bill, I am speaking 
on behalf particularly of my company, which is a primary producer 
of anti-hog-cholera serum and virulent virus, which is one of the 
primary means of immunizing swine against hog cholera. Hog 
cholera is one of our greatest diseases of swine in this country. For 
that reason, there is a ramification of this bill that will effect the 
hog cholera serum producers. 

he CuarrMan. In what respect ? 

Mr. Davis. Simply with the purpose of humane treatment of 
animals. 

The Cuatrman. I thought this applied only to slaughter. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is true, but I wanted to explain to you how 
it does apply to all industry, please. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. 

Mr. Davis. Anti-hog-cholera serum is made from the blood of 
swine. We have to properly prepare these anmials. Their tempera- 
tures are taken practically daily; their health is guarded very care- 
fully, and it is quite an expensive preparation getting them to the 
ge whereby we may finally slaughter that animal to take the blood 

or the serum. Then, at that point, that carcass is sold to a federally 
licensed packing plant. 

Now, with reference to the means of slaughtering this animal for 
our serum production, that is where I think that we run into trouble 
here, because one of the important end results of our product is in what 
we speak of as our final bleeding or taking of this for serum, and 
also, we can get the maximum yields from that animal, and if we can- 
not use the final product, as it is spoken of there, that would add 42 
percent cost to the price of serum. 

Senator Ture. If I may interrupt at that point, how many hogs do 
you have to so treat and to incubate this virus in annually? 

Mr. Davis. This would have to be estimate as far as the industry 
is concerned. 

Senator Ture. I mean your firm. 

Mr. Davis. We would use approximately 300 per week. 

Senator Ture. 300 hogs per week ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. How many are there that are processing this virus? 

Mr. Davis. How many companies in the country ? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, the vaccination. 

Mr. Davis. I believe about 18 producers. 

Senator Ture. You run about the same amount? 

Mr. Davis. No, we are larger than some of the others. We are one 
of the three or four largest. 
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Senator Tiye. You say a licensed packer. Any packing company 
could handle that hog so long as you had supervision of the blood at 
the time of the slaughter, is that so? 

Mr. Davis. No, it has to be a federally inspected packer. 

Senator Tuyr. They all are. They have Federal inspection over 
all slaughterers, but you have a license for the specific purpose of 
handling the animal which you have injected in order to create the 
infected blood so as to make the virus from which you make your 
vaccine. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Davis. If I may correct, please, sir, we are speaking now of 
serum, because from serum hogs, those are the only edible carcasses. 
The virus pig that we make the virus from, those are diseased hogs. 
It has virulent virus. 

Senator Tuyr. That was what I wanted to have explained. You 
are developing a fever in the animal in order to get a virus from which 
you develop a vaccine or serum? I know what the Department of 
Agriculture did in developing a serum in the foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico. They took several days to incubate the germ in the tongue 
of the animal. I was trying to get the record to show just what you 
were doing, because I wouldn’t want to eat a carcass in which you had 
created a fever. 

Mr. Davis. That is very true. 

The CuatrmMan. I want to get the record straight. I don’t quite 
understand Senator Thye’s question. 

Do you say that in some cases, you sell the carcass of the hog? 

Mr. Davis. If I may explain that again. We are speaking now of 
two separate processes. One is the process in which we make serum, 
which is a healthy animal. That carcass is sold to the packing plant. 
The other process is making a virulent virus, which is in a pig, and 
that is an inedible product. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, you put the bugs into the serum, is that it? 

Mr. Davis. Well, if I may explain. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe I don’t understand. You go ahead. 

Senator Symineron. I don’t understand it, either. 

Mr. Davis. To start with, we take a very normal, healthy hog that 
is vaccinated against hog cholera, just as a human would be vaccinated 
against smallpox. Since that animal is already immune to hog 
cholera, we then take five cc’s of virulent—that means deadly—hog 
cholera from a diseased hog over here. 

We take five cc’s of that diseased blood per every pound that this 
live hog weighs, and transfuse that into the live animal. That is the 
healthy animal. 

Since this animal is already immune to hog cholera, he will not 
succumb to it, but in his system, a tremendous number of antibodies 
are built up, taking approximately 1 week. The animal is still 
healthy, yet he has specific antibodies against the disease, hog cholera. 

Then we take three additional bleedings in the interim, and then 
finally, slaughter this animal with a total of four bleedings. Then 
that animal’s carcass must be delivered to a packer within 20 minutes 
after slaughtering for processing in the packer’s plant. 

Now, it is that final Bidding. as I say, that represents some 42 per- 
cent of the total cost here. 

Now, I have given a lot of thought to some of the suggestions in the 
bill. For instance, the CO, method, which I understand is in use at 
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certain packing plants. There is a strong doubt in the scientist’s 
mind that we could use that blood for serum, since it would be carry- 
ing CO, particles in it. That is one of the unanswered questions. 
We don’t know that. Certainly, with any farm experience that any- 
one has had, you know that the mechanical means of stunning swine 
would be one tough job, because they are pretty hard to get hold of to 
start with, you know. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. If you don’t know about the CO, method, and 
we have been discussing this question of humane slaughtering for 
some 20 years, why hasn’t the Department of Agriculture investigated 
the effect of CO, ? 

Mr. Davis. I imagine because the problem has never come up. 

Senator Symineron. Hasn’t there been some studying going on 
about this? 

The Cuarrman. None. No studies have been made. 

Senator Symrneron. No one in the Department of Agriculture has 
ever studied the question of humane slaughter ? 

The Cuatmrman. That was the answer I got from two of the wit- 
nesses yesterday, that no specific study had been made as to methods 
of slaughtering, and that would include the gas chamber or the effect 
on the meat. 

I don’t know. That is left to the inspectors. 

Senator Symrneton. Has the Congress ever suggested to the De- 
partment of Agriculture that they should study this matter # 

The Cuatrman. No; except that when the humane slaughter pro- 
posal came before this committee a few years ago, as I recall, we 
directed a study of it. 

Senator Symineron. That was a direction ; wasn’t it ? 

The CHarrMan. But it never became law. That act never became 
law. 

Senator Symineton. It was voted down; was it? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; actually the House just did not act. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for 
having interrupted. 

The Cuarrman. What we were trying to do was to make a study 
to determine various methods of humane slaughter. The Department 
has taken the position that it has had no money for that purpose, 
that it hasn’t done so, and that no adequate studies have been made 
up to now as to whether or not the methods sugegsted in the pending 
measure will attain the end. That is, by the use of those methods, if 
they are found to be humane—they don’t have any data on it. 

That is why a suggestion has been made that money be provided 
to the Department to make a study, a careful study, of the methods 
suggested and, personally, I would be willing to do that. I think 
that this committee ought to certainly know whether or not the 
methods suggested are what they are said to be, humane. 

Senator Toyz. You see, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. The only way to find out would be by study. I 
asked the question of several witnesses here yesterday and the day 
before, I believe, and there is very little known about these methods 
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except that, as I understand, Remington and others are still experi- 
menting, and in order to make it 100 percent foolproof, as far as the 
gas chamber method goes, we bavee'Uhail the opportunity of getting 
any specific advice on that from those who use it except this morning 
Congressman Poage stated that he visited a plant where that method 
was in use, and that it rendered the hog insensible. He was bled 
after he passed through the chamber, apparently without suffering. 

Now as to whether or not it affects the meat, no study has been made, 
and we are still in the dark as to that. 

Senator Symineton. Could I ask one more question ? 

The Cuarrman. Surely. 

Senator Symineton. In the bill that was defeated before, was there 
any time limit that at a certain time the Department of Agriculture 
was instructed to come in with a report ? 

The CuarrMan. But it never became law. 

Senator Symineron. I know, sir, but did the proposed bill have in 
it that there would be a deadline ? 

The Cuatrman. This bill passed the Senate 2 years ago. 

Senator Symrneron. I was just wondering if there was no deadline. 
He could study and study and not come back until 1975. 

The Cuarrman. As I recall, the bill did provide for a study to be 
made by the Department of Agriculture, and Secretary was to report 
to us. 

Senator Symineron. Within a certain period, or just when he felt 
like it ? 

The CuarrMan. That is what I don’t know. 

Now the bill, as you may recall, Senator Symington, was passed 
by the Senate, but the House took no action on it, and it died on the 


House Calendar, the House committee. The Senate has not been, I’m 
sure, at fault in that respect. 
Senator Symrneron. I was only a for information. 
a 


The CuarrMan. lunderstand. ILamg 
Senator. It has been so long, now. 

Let’s see. This bill was introduced in 1956, and it was passed by the 
Senate and it required 2 years: 


d to put this into the record, 


The committee shall within two years after the enactment of this Act submit 
to the Secretary for immediate transmittal to the Congress a full and complete 
report of its study and operations, together with the recommendations for 
legislative and administrative action. The committee shall report and make 
specific recommendations for the adoption by the industry of humane methods 
of slaughtering, including the following. 

Then we directed the studies to be made under this bill, and those 
studies were to be made by the Department of Agriculture. But as I 
said, the bill was considered by this committee. We held hearings 
on it. Senator Humphrey conducted hearings for quite a few days, 
and on July 23, 1956, the bill passed the Senate. 

The Senate sent it to the House, and the House did not even 
consider it. 

So that during the 84th Congress, this committee made an earnest 
effort to get the information that I believe is necessary before any 
action is taken. That is my considered judgment. I may be narrow 
about it, but that is my judgment. 
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As I said, the Senate acted with diligence as soon as the matter was 
brought before us. We held the hearings, it was passed by the Senate, 
sent to the House, and the House failed to act. 

Senator Symineron. Did it ever come to the floor of the House, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. I don’t believe so. It never came out of committee. 

As Mr. Mouser advises me, it was in July of 1956. That may be the 
reason why the matter didn’t come before the House, but instead of 
pursuing the course that the Senate suggested, that is, to make a study 
of this to find out where we are, we don’t want to hit in the dark. 
We now have this legislation passed by the House. 

Tam as much for humane slaughter as anybody in this room, but I 
want to know what I am doing. I don’t want to declare that certain 
methods are declared to be humane unless we know they are. The only 
way wecan do that is through study. 

In my humble judgment, there is this conflict in section II between 
A and B, when we declare that slaughtering by certain methods is 
humane, and slaughtering by other methods is also humane. Appar- 
ently, there is a conflict there. 

In other words, I have seen cattle slaughtered under religious super- 
vision; that is, to be used by the Jews, that, to my way of thinking, 
was suffering. That was inhumane, in my humble judgment. I may 
be wrong about that, but I really and truly believe that the only way 
to get somewhere with this is to know what we are doing with this 
committee. That is why this committee went on record in 1956 to 
have studies made. 

Are there any further questions? 

Senator Symineron. I was just thinking if we could get a bill which 

called for a relatively short study period, then we would have more 
information to act upon. I’m sure that Mr. Davis would agree with 
that; and that is what the Secretary says he would do. Is that correct? 

The CHarrmMan. We did that. That is what we wanted to do in 
1956, and what I want to do now. I have never opposed that. How- 
ever, you have so many people here who are so much interested in it 
and who desire to take a course different from what I believe should 
be taken. 

I may be all wrong about it, but that’s the way I feel. 

You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 

Senator Symrineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. The only other part I wanted to bring out 

The CuatrMan. We didn’t get through with that part, Mr. Davis. 
I want the record to be clear. I’m just wondering whether the person 
reading that record will understand it. I may be thickheaded about 
it. I don’t know. 

When you inject the serum into healthy pigs, what happens? 

Mr. Davis. That is virus. 

The Cuairman. The virus, all right, is injected into healthy pigs, 
and you say after a certain period, if those pigs do not contract cholera, 
then blood is taken from them, and from that you make serum ? 

Mr. Davis. Not quite. We start with a healthy hog. That is a 
larger hog, that is definitely immune to cholera, and we know he is 
immune for he has previously been vaccinated. 
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Then we take this diseased virus blood and inject that into this ani- 
mal. Then, after a 10-day period, sufficient antibodies have developed 
in the healthy animal, which are called—which we call antiserums. 

Then we take those antiserums out through three interim bleedings. 

The CuarrMan. From that injected hog? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Then we finally kill this hog on the fourth bleeding through a throat 
injection, taking all of the blood at that point. 

Now, this animal is a very healthy animal throughout all of this. 

The Cuatrman. Through what methods do you extract the blood for 
the first three operations ? 

Mr. Davis. That is done by clipping off a small portion of the ani- 
mal’s tail. The blood is withdrawn in that manner. Then we cut 
his throat on the final bleeding. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Well, now, how do you prepare him before you stick him? What 
do you do to him? 

Mr. Davis. Well, he is shackled and put on a rail, like those you 
have seen in packing plants, am sure. Then in our particular plant, 
he goes to a turntable where he is completely scrubbed, his neck is 
shaven, and it is treated with an antiseptic. It is sterile and clean. 

Then that animal is sacrificed by knife, and we collect the blood in 
that manner. 

The Cuarrman. What suffering, if any, does he go through before 
he isstuck? Is it any different from what the practice is? 

Mr. Davis. No. I would say it is the same practice that any packing 
plant has. 

The Cuarrman. Is he suspended ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, he is suspended by his hind legs. 

The Cuairman. That is done before he is stuck ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. Do you know of any other methods whereby the 
blood could be extracted without shackling them ? 

Mr. Davis. No, I don’t, not for our purposes. 

The Cuarrman. Not for your purposes? 

Mr. Davis. No, because this animal must be completely sterilized 
and, also, I would say in the mass production of serum, we have to be 
moving this very rapidly in order to save all costs possible. 

The CHatrMan. So that in your judgment, if this bill were to go 
through as provided here, you couldn’t—you would be deprived of 
the blood necessary to make the serum ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right, and those costs would have to be passed on 
to the farmer, because that is the way serum is made, to protect the 
Nation’s swine supply. 

The Cratrman. Now, you indicated that the cost of serum would 
be increased by 42 percent. How did you reach that figure? 

Mr. Davis. I said that the amount of blood that we got out on the 
final bleeding is 42 percent of the total of all the bleedings. Now, 
undoubtedly, it wouldn’t be all that amount. We are speaking here, 
and feel that we don’t know the answer, in gas, or electric shock, or 
any of those things. 

We don’t know what they will do to the animal. Will that make 
him withhold blood in his system that we can’t get out? 
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The CHarrman. I see. So it is evident that unless some research 
is made, there would be no way of telling. 

Mr. Davis. That is right; research made, or an exception in the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Well, now, I wonder if, before you leave Washington, you would 
contact our legal staff here, and explain to them what your problem is 
definitely, and I'll gladly pose or suggest your problem and probably 
an amendment to the pending measures so as to exclude you, if it is 
really necessary. 

Mr. Davis. Fine. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, I want this committee to consider 
every angle. 

Mr. Davis. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right; thank you, sir. 

Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Myers, I understand you testified before this 
committee ? 

Mr. Myers. I did, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. I’m sorry I wasn’t here. There was illness in my 
family, and I missed the first day. 

Mr. Myers. I so understood. 

The Cuatrman. I’m sorry I didn’t hear all of it. Have you any- 
thing to add to your testimony ? 


STATEMENT OF FRED MYERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HUMANE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES—Resumed 


Mr. Myers. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman, and I’m going to impose on 
youa bit. But before I do so, I would like to say to you that numbers 
of people who have been in the room the last 3 days have expressed 
the feeling that I have, that we appreciate the manner in which you 
have so diligently sought facts here. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I’m sorry that that feeling doesn’t seem to 
be felt by all. I was very much disturbed, annoyed, when I got this 
communication signed by Mrs. Christine Stevens, secretary of the 
Society for Animal Protective Legislation. 

You know, I have been chairman of this committee now for a long 
time, and I have been a member of this committee for 22 years, and I 
have never been accused of being unfair by any member of this com- 
mittee or anybody, except in one instance when a member of the com- 
mittee took me to task about a little colloquy I had with Ezra Taft 
Benson, and up to now, it hasn’t occurred. 

I always try to get the facts, and I don’t try to be impressed by the 
number of people who write me and who talk to me, because I think 
I owe it to the country and to my colleagues to get all of the facts 
available so that a proper presentation of the issues involved can be 
made on any bill that comes before this committee. 

Now, this Society for Animal Protective Legislation, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., issued a statement, or letter, dated 
April 25,1958. Ill read it aloud: 

The Subcommittee on Agricultural Research recommended to the full Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and Forestry that they send the companion humane 
slaughter bills, S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 to the full Senate to be voted on. But 
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the full committee would not do this. They decided that hearings must be held 
again, for the third time. 


I wish to say we didn’t hear any hearings for the third time on any 
humane slaughter bill. This is the first hearing we have had on a 
humane slaughter bill such as we have before us. 


They scheduled the hearings for April 28 through May 1, and the hearings 
have been so arranged as to give every advantage to the opponents. 


Now, that isn’t true. 


This is how they are set up: 

April 28—Supporters of 8. 1497 and H. R. 8308; April 29—Opponents of S. 
1497 and H. R. 8308; April 30—Government agencies (all are opposed) ; May 
1—Farm organizations (many are opposed, especially because of the current 
work of the meatpackers lobby which is described later). 


Now, that is the kind of claptrap we get here, and I call it claptrap. 
I want that put in the record. 


And, as of April 22, the clerk of the committee was stating that there would be 
no opportunity for rebuttal by those who support the bill. 


Now, that isn’t true. The day, today, was fixed for that, and to- 
morrow will be fixed for further rebuttal, if people want to be heard. 


This in spite of the fact that it is the opponents who asked for the hearings, 
and who are trying to make out some kind of a new case against the legisla- 
tion. It is hard to imagine a more unfair approach. 

Meantime, the representatives of numerous livestock groups from all over 
the country are in Washington because of their interest in a totally different 
piece of legislation. Aled P. Davies, the chief lobbyist for the American Meat 
Institute, representing all of the biggest meatpackers, is using every sort of 


persuasion to get each of them to come and testify against the humane slaughter 
bill. 


I wouldn’t know Mr. Davies if I saw him; he never spoke to me. 


Mr. Davies is the most active of any single individual who is trying to pre- 
vent effective humane slaughter legislation from passing, and his influence is 
great with Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 


I’m glad someone has influence with Secretary Benson— 


whose opposition to the legislation has been so big an obstacle. He even writes 
important statements for Secretary Benson as demonstrated by a news story by 
William McGaffin (Chicago Daily News Service, February 23, 1958) which stated 
in part: ‘A registered lobbyist for the American Meat Institute is an adviser to 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture * * * the lobbyist’s name is Aled 
P. Davies * * * Davies advised the Secretary on a good deal of wording in the 
statement, said MacMillan. Benson’s aid said Davies is one of several advis- 
ers the Secretary calls on from time to time. ‘Don’t you think the advice of a 
lobbyist might be prejudiced?’ McMillan was asked, ‘Maybe it could be,’ he 
replied. Then McMillan said Benson called upon Davies’ in his capacity as a 
specialist.’ He said Benson and Davies had been friends for years, that Davies 
went to England on a mission for the Agriculture Department at one time, and 
at another time worked for the Department as a consultant. In reply to a ques- 
tion, McMillan said the lobbyist still retained his job with the American Meat 
Institute while he was working for the Agriculture Department. 

This is how the score reads on humane slaughter legislation : 

Power possessed by the opposition : 

1. The entrenched position of the meatpackers’ lobby. 

2. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and the Government agencies ; 

3. The Farm Bureau and other groups which follow the Secretary’s lead; 

4. The huge financial resources of the packers. 

Power possessed by supporters of humane slaughter legislation ; 

1. The press. Most of this country’s leading newspapers support humane 
slaughter legislation. Not even one paper of the firstrank is opposed. 

2. The public. More mail has been received in Washington favoring pas- 
sage of this legislation than on any other subject. 
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That I admit. I have been in Congress for 22 years, and never have 
I received so much pressure mail on humane slaughter as I have re- 
ceived in the last 3 months. Every Senator has stated the same thing 
to me. 


3. Theright. Unnecessary cruelty cannot be condoned. 

I agree to that. 

Mr. Myrrs. I know you do. 

The Cuatmman. Of course I do. The only thing I don’t want to 
go off half-cocked. I owe a lot to the people of this Nation. 


Humane slaughter methods are sound, practical, available. They should be 
used. 


I agree with that, but I haven’t found what they are. That is 
what we are trying to do. This committee went on record for that. 
But the House has sent different legislation to us now. 


On May 9 the first regular meeting of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry following the hearings is scheduled to take place. At that time, 
we have been told, the members will decide On which side to cast their vote. 


don’t know where that information leaked out. We haven’t 
planned any specific date yet. 


If the committee defeats S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 or amends them into ineffec- 
tiveness, the Senate as a w hole will be deprived of the right to make up their 
minds on this matter—an important one for our Nations moral stature. As 
you know, the House of Representatives has already overwhelmingly passed 
the measure. 

We have asked you to write often before, and your letters have played an 
incalculably great part in bringing this legislation to the verge of success. We 
urge you now either to write or wire again to each member of the committee 
or to speak to other people who have not yet expressed their views to the com- 
mittee and make sure they write or wire in time for the Senators to receive the 
message before May 9. Be sure to emphasize that a study bill will not protect 
animals and will not be acceptable to any humanitarian. 

This is the most critical moment the legislation has yet faced. Please do all 
you can to help it get past the Senate committee without any weakening amend- 
ments. 


Sincerely, . 
MADELEINE BEMELANS, President. 
CHRISTINE STEVENS, Secretary. 


P. S. If you haven’t yet written to your own Senators, now is the time to do 
it. We would be grateful if you would send us any favorable replies you re- 
ceive. If you wish to suggest the names of persons who would be interested in 
receiving humane slaughter literature, please send us their names and we will 
mail the material promptly. 

Then follows a list of Senators. 

Now, I concede the right of persons who wrote that document. 
They can use all the pressure they desire, and all I have to say is that 
I, as chairman of this committee, and having been a member of it for 
22, years, have always been fair to anybody that appeared before me, 
as far as I know, that I tried to elicit the facts, and in order to be able 
to properly present this case before the Senate, we have to have it on 
facts, and we can’t base a decision on emotions. 

Mr. Myers. You are very right. 

The CuarMan. All right. 

Mr. Myers. What I wanted to say, when I made the perhaps un- 
fortunate remark, was that it has been obvious during this hearing 
that you are seeking facts. I think every American will agree that 
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for a Senator to seek to get the facts before acting is admirable. 
That was just a prelude to a remark that I had intended, that I have 
the feeling that the chairman, and the chairman in fact has, I believe, 
in fact, explicitly stated that more study may be more beneficial. 
Study is always beneficial. 

The Cuarrman. The unfortunate thing, as the record shows now, 
is that there has been no study made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Why? I believe that under the laws that we now have, they 
could have initiated these studies. 

Mr. Myers. That is true. 

The Cuarmman. I don’t think there is any doubt about it. Of 
course, they say to us, “Well, now, you haven’t supplied the funds.” 
But I do believe that the fact that these hearings have been held over 
the last—that is, the hearings on the study proposal, 2 years ago— 
have been of great value, and I am confident that hearings we are 
having now will be of great help. There is no doubt about that in my 
humble judgment. 

Mr. Myers. Undoubtedly they will. 

The Cuairman. My hope is that we can obtain more facts. I hope 
we can obtain the facts before Congress recesses, because I’m not here 
to sit on this bill. I want the Congress to pass on it, but I’m not 
going to submit it unless we have facts as far as I am personally 
concerned. 

We may have some Senators here who want to do that, but I’m not 
one who will do it. 

Mr. Myers. I don’t doubt that at all. 

The CHarrMAn. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Myers. Senator Ellender, what I hope to be able to do in the 
next few minutes is to give you some of the facts you seek in a per- 
fectly cold, unemotional way, and particularly to address myself to 
the thought that the fact that the Department of Agriculture has 
been admittedly remiss (the Assistant Secretary sat here before you 
yesterday and said that they were remiss) does not mean that study 
has not been done and that facts and not known and available. 

In the last 2 days, we have heard some very interesting objections 
to enactment of this pending legislation. Whether by intent of the 
witnesses or not, we have heard some important testimony in support 
of these bills from those same witnesses. You heard the spokesmen 
for the Packers admit unequivocally that they have been remiss, that 
they were uninterested in this problem until we—until they were 
threatened with legislation. 

You heard the Department of Agriculture spokesman say the same 
thing. 

The Cratrman. I think I elicited that from them. 

Mr. Myers. Well, you did, and that is a fact that is perhaps as im- 
portant as other facts that have come out here. 

Well, these confessions are undoubtedly good for someone’s soul, 
but the packers and the Department of Agriculture, having confessed 
error, nevertheless persist in asking the Congress to permit them with- 
out true repentance to continue in the same error. 

Much study has been done; a vast amount of study has been done 
on a scientific basis dealing with the problem that we bring before 
you. Mr. Davis of St. Joseph, Mo., which, incidentally, is my own 
home State, was here just a few minutes ago. 
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He said that his fear was that perhaps, if hogs were stunned by one 
of the methods that have been discussed here, he might not be able 
to get as much blood from a slaughtered hog. That is not necessarily 
the case. The fact that Mr. Davis is ignorant of the fact, and that 
the Department of Agriculture says that it is ignorant of the fact, 
does not alter the fact that there has been study of this. 

I call your attention to page 126 of the transcript of the hearings 
held by your subcommittee in 1956, in which it is reported on the 
authority of the engineering director of Hormel and Co. that they 
get a greater blood recovery when the hogs are preliminarily anes- 
thetized than they do with the shackle. They have analyzed that 
and have discovered that it is because there is capillary relaxation 
which permits more blood to come out of the carcass. This results 
in a better quality carcass, and from the standpoint of Mr. Davis, it 
is already on the record and proved. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any analysis of the blood to determine 
whether or not it would affect the blood in the use of serum ’ 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where is that? 

Mr. Myers. If you will permit me to develop this, I'll get to that. 

The Cuairman. I will. 

Before you go further, I wonder if we could get hold of some people 
who made this analysis. I think it might be important to do that. 

Mr. Myers. * have no doubt that it can be done, but I'll cite you 
bibliography to make it easy for you to see absolutely scientific reports 
of this. 

Senator, to make it easier for you, I would like to stick to a fairly 
orderly development of rebuttals, so that things don’t become random. 
I'll be glad to submit to all kinds of examination. 

The principal objections to this legislation, if I have correctly 
understood the testimony offered by the opponents in the last 2 days, 
or previous hearings, are 4 main points. 

The first is that it is alleged by some packers, but not all packers, 
that they might find it financially difficult to use humane methods of 
slaughter on hogs, but not on other species of animals. 

The second major objection has been an expression of doubt as to 
whether there are any practical means of killing livestock that are 
more humane than the methods now most commonly used. 

It is contended, third, that the bill as drafted allows no leeway for 
the fallibility of mechanisms and human beings. 

It is contended, fourth, that the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Agriculture might find some inhibition, in the action 
of this bill, in the purchases of meat and meat products. 

Those are the four principal points that have been raised in ob- 
jection. On the strength of those four points, you are urged to de- 
feat this legislation without reference to the cruelty involved, or other 
factors that interest us all. 

Now, Senator, we expected in advance that this week we would 
hear some of these arguments about the costliness of being humane, 
because they were presented in almost identical language 2 years ago 
to your committee, and last year to the House committee, and else- 
where. Accordingly, in testimony that I offered on the first day of 
this hearing, my society presented to the committee a rather ex- 
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tensive analysis of the economic factors involved, and particularly 
as they might affect small packers, or livestock producers or meat 
consumers. 

Senator Humphrey entered into the record of this hearing another 
memorandum on this subject that my society prepared some time 
ago. I will not repeat now what has already Seed entered in the 
record. 

The point that the committee will note, I hope, is that all of these 
old arguments about the cost of being humane have been completely 
belied ‘by the fact—and it is a cold, hard, dominating fact—that 200 
packers in the United States right now are using the humane methods 
of slaughtering one or another species of livestock in some plants, all 
species in some plants, and they all certify, every last packer certifies, 
that these methods are economical, practical, feasible, and he likes 
them. It just is not possible rationally for anyone in the face of that 
situation to argue that these methods are impractical, unreasonable, or 
uneconomical. 

It is notable that not one single witness from any quarter in the last 
2 days has raised any question whatever about the economic and me- 
chanical feasibility of the humane slaughter of cattle, calves, sheep, 
or lambs. No packer has contended that the equipment for humane 
slaughter of these species would burden his capital structure, and no 
packer has contended that the use of these methods on these species 
would increase his operating costs. 

The American Meat Institute is still trying to persuade cattle 
growers to pull AMI chestnuts out of the fire by telling them that, in 
some way not specified, the use of humane methods would increase 
operating costs, and therefore result in a lower price laid to livestock 
producers. 

But you know—I hope you will note, Senator—that before this com- 
mittee neither the American Meat Institute nor any packer has made 
that contention. This is something they tell to the grange in Okla- 
homa, or they tell to a local Farm Bureau out in Maryland, but this 
is not something that they come into this committee room and argue. 
It won’t hold water. 

Mr. Eshbaugh, the spokesman for the American Meat Institute in 
these proceedings, has told you that the humane techniques available 
for use on cattle give “quite satisfactory results” and can be used on 
cattle in most plants without any change in equipment or handling 
of animals. 

The CuarrMaAn. You mean the single-blow method ? 

Mr. Myers. Right. He has also told you that the Remington stun- 
ner, in effect a kind of captive-bolt pistol, is in regular use on hogs and 
lambs in one plant and is being used on large valves in other plants. 

The captive-bolt pistols are used and have long been used on these 
species of animals in still other plants. 

The argument that some plants might find it financially difficult 
to slaughter hogs humanely is based on the primary assumption that 
the only humane method of killing hogs is with the use of carbon 
dioxide. And that argument is bolstered, or confused, I should say, 
by a lot of free- wheeling double-talk about the cost of carbon dioxide, 
so that it sounds, after v: ague discussion, as though carbon dioxide 
equipment would be absolutely ruinous. We have completely, with 
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documentation, pointed out to committees of Congress that this is 
totally fallacious. 

The Allbright-Nell Co., of Chicago, which is one of the largest 
manufacturers and distributors of packing plant equipment in the 
United States and, indeed, in the world, and which is the American 
licensee under Hormel patents of carbon dioxide techniques, is now 
offering to packers carbon dioxide equipment that will process hogs 
at the rate of 60 an hour at a price of $3,500. It is offering equipment 
in ranges that will be adaptable to the need of any kind of plant. 

The CHamman. What was that minimum ? 

Mr. Myers. $3,500 for equipment that will process 60 hogs per hour. 

The Cuarman. Is that the smallest? 

Mr. Myers. That is the smallest unit that they make available. 

They offer it in all ranges, and at a medium-sized range, they offer 
a unit that will process between 150, 175, or up to 300 hogs an hour at 
a price of $23,700. 

I would like to ask you, Senator, to bear with me for just a moment 
of arithmetic. If a medium-sized plant buys one of the units that 
costs $23,700, the installation might cost something additional, but a 
unit of that size can be put in virtually all plants into building space 
which is now occupied by the ramps, pens, chutes, and other impedi- 
menta that go into bringing an animal up to the wheel. 

Now, if a packer of the medium-size buys one of those units, sup- 
pose he operates it at two-thirds of its capacity. He doesn’t always 
run the absolute maximum. In that case, the immobilizer would be 
handling about 250,000 hogs a year. That may sound like a lot of 
hogs. It is a lot of hogs, but that is still a small- to medium-size 
packer. One single Hormel plant handles ten times that number. 

If we hypothesize that the total value of the carbon dioxide installa- 
tion will be depreciated on the packer’s books over a period of 20 
years, that the packer pays 5 percent for the capital invested, and 
that he may have a cost of $2,000 a year for operation and main- 
tenance of the immobilizer, we come out with an annual cost of about 
$6,250 for the humane processing of 250,000 hogs, a quarter of a million 


ogs. 

But the cost wouldn’t actually be that high, either, Senator, because 
_ gentlemen of Congress have provided—I was going to say wisely, 

ut I won’t go into politics—that industries investing capital in plant 
improvements may take certain tax deductions that are very bene- 
ficial. 

The total net cost of processing hogs through the immobilizer at 
the rate I have been describing would turn out, net, to be less than 
three cents per hog. That, of course, wouldn’t be added cost. That 
isn’t going to cost him three cents more. That is in place of other costs. 
You will find much documentation in the record from packers and 
authorities to show that the immobilizer causes decreased costs, not 
increased costs. 


The CHatrrMan. You mean decreased costs because of the saving 
on the carcass ? 

Mr. Myers. It saves on the carcass, it saves on labor, it saves on 
other equipment. 

Now, in this little bit of arithmetic, I purposely avoided talking 
about the $3,500 unit. I didn’t want to imitate those of the opposi- 
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tion who have gone to the extremes of cost and talked only about. 
how much it cost Hormel to put in equipment, the first experimental 
equipment, to handle 10,000 hogs a day. 

The example I have given you is realistic. In that order of mag- 
nitude is the cost to a medium-sized packer for using this kind of 
method. The point I want to emphasize, and I’m sure you want to 
emphasize it, is that if you vote finally for enactment of S. 1497 and 
H. R. 8308, you will not in the slightest degree be endangering the 
financial structure or financial well-being of any small-business man. 

Senator, while we are talking about costs—— 

The CHaiman. I want to be perfectly frank with you in saying 
that that is not what disturbs me at all, the cost. 

Mr. Myers. You want to know whether it works. 

The CuarrMan. That is the point. 

Mr. Myers. I'll get to it. 

The Cuatrman. Here is something else. I don’t want to anticipate 
you, but I wish you would cover this also. There are no penalties 
attached to this bill. We have over 3,000 slaughtering houses in the 
country, and only 223 of those three-thousand-some-odd sell to the 
Government, so you get from under the bill about 90 percent of the 
slaughtering houses; 90 percent of the slaughtering houses from under 
the bill. 

Now, if we can establish methods that are deemed humane, I would 
like to get them all under the wire, and not just a few. But under this 
bill, as I read it, you will have in excess of 2,700 slaughtering estab- 
lishments that you can’t reach because they don’t sell to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Myers. Senator, your point is interesting and is one which 
troubled me when this version of legislation was first advanced, and 
I certainly will touch on it. 

Before we leave this question of cost, Senator, I would like to touch 
it from just one other angle. 

Yesterday afternoon, after hearing the testimony given to you by 
the packers and the Department of Agriculture spokesmen, one of 
the women in my office went to a local Safeway to do some cost re- 
search of her own. It is the kind of cost research that a woman does 
when she buys groceries. In that Safeway store she came up against 
this interesting economic fact. On the meat counter was one of the 
excellent canned hams that Hormel produces humanely. The price 
of that ham was 99 cents per pound. Right beside it was the canned 
ham of another packer, a large packer, one that uses the old, con- 
ventional methods that breaks the animal’s leg and so on. 

That ham was priced at $1.05 per pound. 

Congressman Dorn had some moderately sarcastic things to say 
here yesterday about the “organized ladies,” as he called them, of 
America, who want this humane slaughter legislation enacted. 

If Congressman Dorn were here, I would like to ask him whether 
he would care to express the same attitude toward the women, whether 
organized or unorganized, who want their meat to cost 6 cents a pound 
less than it does. The fact that Hormel’s ham costs 6 cents a pound 
less than the other company’s ham is directly related, Senator, to the 
fact that Hormel is using a better method. That has been the Hormel 
attitude toward this problem for years. 
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Senator, I’m not going to get into an argument at this point about 
the feasibility of electric stunning. Because of certain technical points 
that the Department of Agriculture long ago raised, at this pot 
electrical stunning is not acceptable in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. How about abroad? We had evidence to the effect 
that Denmark used it, and now has suspended with it. Is that true? 

Mr. Myers. They suspended it for about 6 months while they re- 
appraised their methods, and it is now again in operation. 

The Caatrman. Do you know of any countries where it has been 
tried and then abandoned ? 

Mr. Myers. None, sir. It is in daily and mandatory use in Great 
Britain, which, while I am no Anglophile, I still admit is a —— en- 
lightened as our is. It is in daily and mandatory use in several Scan- 
dinavian countries, and I know of no country, and I believe there is 
no country, in which is has been totally abandoned. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any statistical evidence to illustrate 
the effect of the electrical shock to the product, and particularly in 
respect to the lesions that may be made and the difficulty that may 
arise therefrom to our inspectors ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir; I have. With all respect to what I always 
still think of as the Bureau of Meat Inspection, but it is now the Meat 
Inspection Division, and to its personnel, I believe that they have not 
been diligent in the last 30 years in attempting—I believe they haven’t 
even paid any attention to the problem in the last 30 years—in attempt- 
ing to solve the problem which they stated at that time, so long ago. 

My society, Senator, at considerable cost to itself, brought to the 
United States from Great Britain for the benefit of the House com- 
mittee the chief veterinary inspector of the largest bacon factory in 
Great Britain, so that the House might have direct, firsthand, expert 
testimony about the effects of the electric stunner. 

His testimony is recorded in the House’s record. 

I have seen the method in operation myself. With all respect, as I 
repeat, for the personnel of the Meat Inspection Division, I do not 
believe that this problem is a real one. 

Senator, only 3 or 4 weeks ago, I journeyed up to Rutgers University 
to talk to a professor who is conducting experiments in electric stun- 
ning at the request of one of the smaller associations of packers, because 
they, too, don’t believe that this problem is insuperable. 

He has successfully stunned several thousand hogs in Newark, N. J., 
with techniques that he has developed, and with the cooperation of the 
inspectors of the Meat Inspection Division, they did a very interesting 
thing. They put an indelible stamp on the carcass with a code indica- 
tion, unknown to the meat inspectors, that would indicate which 
carcasses had been electrically stunned, and which had not. They 
ran them at random intervals through the line. 

The meat inspectors were asked to determine, if they could, which 
were electrically stunned and which were not. A statistical study 
over several thousand hogs demonstrates conclusively that the in- 
spectors cannot tell which is an electrically stunned hog and which 
is not electrically stunned. To my mind, that makes a pretty simple 
piece of logic possible. If they can’t tell the difference, then there is 
nothing wrong with the electrical stunning. 
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The Cuarrman. Where was that demonstration held, did you say? 

Mr. Myers. In Newark, N. J., at the plant of Englehorn, I think, 
is the name of it, packing plant. It is a modern and efficient and 
progressive plant. I believe that this problem is on its way to being 
solved. I said I didn’t wish to argue it before you, because at this 
moment—— 

The Cuatrman. They are still working on it? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yet with all of that, you consider it here to be 
found humane? 

Mr. Myers. It is humane. 

The CHarrman. I mean as to the effect on the carcasses, because 
that would be important, don’t you think so? 

Mr. Myers. It is very important. 

Senator Ellender, I would like to note in passing, again on the 
economic point, that if ever electric stunning is accepted by the Meat 
Inspection Division, the economics of it have already been settled. 
I would like to quote to you from an address delivered by Mr. Aled 
P. Davies, the much publicized and much mentioned Washington 
lobbyist for the American Meat Institute, which address was deliv- 
ered to the Midwest Humane Conference in Chicago, Il., on May 13, 
1955. Mr. Davies reported to the humane societies at that time: 

Swift & Co. experimented with several different forms and types of pens for 
restraining hogs to permit effective electrical stunning. Many of these were 
only satisfactory for a slow rate of operation. However, in 1935, a moving 
conveyor type was developed for use in plants with the typical high rate of 
operation in American slaughtering practices. This was installed in one Chi- 
cago plant, and a satisfactory hourly rate was achieved. 

At that point, Swift was economically willing to go ahead with it, 
but the Meat Inspection Division intervened. The only impedi- 
ment 

The Cuairman. Just a minute. They intervened, you said. Why? 

Mr. Myers. The Meat Inspection Division finds that in the lungs of 
hogs that have been electrically stunned with certain currents and 
certain voltages, there are found post mortem what are known as 
petechial lesions, meaning pin point—they are very small—lesions 
which confused the inspectors of the Meat Inspection Division so they 
said, because similar lesions are one of the symptoms of hog cholera, 
in the attempt to eliminate cholera-infected carcasses from the product 
line. The inspectors found, they said, that they were unable to dis- 
tinguish between the electrically induced lesions and those which were 
the symptoms of the early stages of hog cholera. 

The reason our society brought the expert from England to testify 
is that we didn’t ask the Congress to accept my statement. I am not 
a veterinarian nor a pathologist. We brought a veterinarian and a 
pathologist and a practical expert, with packinghouse experience, to 
say that in the whole of Great Britain, the whole veterinary profes- 
sion finds no such difficulty as that which is professed here. 

The CuarrmMan. But they don’t have the meat inspection in Great 
Britain that we have here, Mr. Myers, by any means. It is not en- 
forced as it is here. 

Mr. Myers. Senator, I would not be competent to argue that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I’m certain of that. 

Mr. Myers. When it comes to diagnosis- 
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The Cuairman. But let me say this to you: I am surprised that 
the Department knew of this experiment going on and didn’t pursue 
it further. Now, when did that take place, do you know? 

Mr. Myers. This has been going on for approximately the last half 

ear. 
r The Cuarmman. You mean this—— 

Mr. Myers. Yes,inthelast months. 

The Cuamman. In what packinghouse in Chicago ? 

Mr. Myers. Oh, you mean the electric stunning? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. No, that was—— 

The Cuatrman. I’m talking about this experiment. You said they 
stopped at Swift & Co. 

Mr. Myers. That, sir, was in 1935. 

The Cuatrman. I want to contact the Department and get that 
information, at least for the use of the committee if not for the record 
of these ee 

Mr. Myers. I believe Dr. Miller is here, and he can speak on it later. 

The Cuarrman. You know, this is what we face. We try to get laws 
made, and we are hampered. 

Mr. Myers. You had been told that no such study had been made. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, and I was trying to elicit from the 
Department of Agriculture w ether any experiments had been carried 
on, and I was informed, “No”; so I want to pursue that further. 

Mr. Myers. You were told over and over in the last 2 days that 
‘much study is needed, the implication being that no study has been 
done. What I want to keep bringing out to you is that many studies 
have been done. These facts are known. 

Senator, I want to move completely away from economics to that 
second point, the question of whether the Secretary of Agriculture, if 
he is given the responsibilities contemplated by this pending act, can 
determine what is meant by the word “humane,” and, in fact, what is 
humane. 

Senator Ellender, in my feeling, this part of the debate would be 
really funny if it weren’t dealing with something that is tragic. The 
organized humane societies of the United States and the whole world, 
for approximately a half century, have been urging the slaughter 
houses to adopt humane methods. The humane societies have, for 
many years, studied every known method. There have been thousands 
of pages of discussion printed and published. There have been num- 
berless national and international conferences held. There have been 
parliamentary inquiries abroad and congressional hearings here. 
There have been joint committees of packers and humane societies. 
Scientists financed by humane societies have used the most advanced 
techniques of the electrocardiograph, the electroencephalograph, and 
other scientific means to test animals for pain, when pain exists, and 
when unconsciousness occurs. These things have been published. 

During that whole long period, the American meat packers and the 
American Department of Agriculture have stood aloof. They felt, as 
Assistant ene Peterson told you yesterday, that they have no 
responsibility in this field. But now, with the threat of corrective 


legislation hanging over them, suddenly, both the packers and the De- 
partment of Agriculture come to this committee and they begin to 
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worry about whether the humane societies aren’t proposing something 
that might cause pain to animals or something that, as Secretary 
Peterson put it yesterday, might even frighten animals. Don’t you 
agree that this sudden tender concern for animals would be funny if 
it were not funny ? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, now, in that regard, Mr. Myers, what study 
has been made as to the effect on animals that was printed? You have 
made the point, and that is why I asked the question. Has any study 
been made as to the effect on the animal itself? 

For instance, you put 5 or 6 or 7 animals in 1 lot and take a shot at 1. 
What effect has that on the others?) Has that been studied ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. For example, we laymen can get over our 
heads when we get into the extreme technicalities of pathology and 
physiology, but you know as I do that the reaction of any alarmed 
or stressed, as the scientists say, animal, you or me or a pig, is to pump 
adrenalin at a great rate into the blood. There are many complex 
hormonal reactions; the blood pressure mounts. 

The CHarrman. And some die of heart disease, too. You have 
heard of that. 

Mr. Myers. One of the physiological results you have already had 
‘in testimony before you, Hormel found that because they don’t 
frighten the hog and keep him in a state of stress for long periods 
before his throat is cut, he bleeds better. The reason is, he is relaxed. 
The whole internal structure of the body is different. The chemistry 
is different. 

The Cuatrrman. Would the same thing apply to the cattle that are 
not immobilized in the same manner as hogs, and where they are 
shot at in the presence of others? 

Mr. Myers. I call your attention to page 166 again of the tran- 
script of the hearings in May 1956, on S. 1636. E. Y. Lingle, of the 
Seitz Packing Co., to which Congressman Poage earlier referred, was 
quoted there. 

Mr. Lingle, speaking to a group of packers—this was not for an 
impression on you or the Congress—he was speaking merely to 
packers—reported to packers that as a result of the use of the 
captive-bolt pistol and the lights described by Congressman Poage, 
which reduced nervousness and thrashing around— 


we have slaughtered over 5,000 cattle with the lights and with the pistol, 
and we have had only an occasional stiff cattle. Before we had the lights, 
and when we used the hammer, we had stiff cattle every day. These stiff 
eattle are the ones that do not bleed properly, and are very difficult for the butcher 
to skin, because the hide is tight. It is quite apparent now that generally, 
we are doing a better job of bleeding our cattle. The Government inspector 
has remarked that there is less coagulated blood in the heart, and the men 
on the floor have shown me that there is less blood in the chest cavity when 
the cattle are eviscerated. Careful investigation has proven these facts to 
be true. 


This is a packer speaking intramurally among packers. They know 
these things, but it costs a little money, they think. The don’t need 
study, Senator. Study has been done. What they need is persuasion 
with some force behind it. 

The Cuatrman. That is why I suggest, if your methods are the 
right ones, that you ought to have penalties and put everybody under 
the wire and not just 223 possible out of over 3,000. You get the idea? 
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Mr. Myers. Yes, sure I do. As I told you, I was troubled by that, 
but I think I know why this legislation is in that respect—— 

The Cuarrman. I know, too, because you wouldn’t have had it pass 
the House. You would never have had it pass through the House 
if you had taken in the smaller packer. 

Mr. Myers. That may be. 

The Cuarrman. Thatis right. 

Mr. Myers. But there is a positive reason, too. 

Senator, the Department of Agriculture has said to you, in the 
words of Secretary Peterson and in written letters to you, that it 
doesn’t know whether carbon dioxide is a humane anesthetic. They 
want to study that. Let’s get concrete. They want to study whether 
carbon dioxide is humane. 

That statement, too, would be funny if it weren’t that it is made 
by one of the major departments of this Government for the purpose 
of defeating an otherwise desirable piece of legislation. 

The Cuarman. I didn’t take any stock in that testimony, I can 
assure you. 

Mr. Myers. It is pretty hard for me to convince myself that Dr. 
Clarkson, the research head of the Agricultural Research Division, 
is serious—I won’t say sincere—when he tells this committee that he 
wants this whole legislation defeated so that he can study. 

He doesn’t suggest any alternative. He just wants it defeated so 
that he can have an indefinitely long period of time in which to study 
the nature and effects of carbon dioxide when used as an anesthetic. 

I recall when he testified before the House committee on April 12, 
1957, when he said : 


As far as one can observe the animal leaving and entering the device, it appears 
acceptable. 


He was discussing at that time whether it was humane. 

You have had testimony before your subcommittee previously by a 
member of my own board of directors, Dr. Myra Babcock, who was 
here on Monday. Dr. Myra Babcock was for many years the staff 
anesthesiologist of one of the largest hospitals in Michigan. She is a 
specialist in this field, and she told your subcommittee that she has 
personally used carbon dioxide as an anesthetic on human beings in 
hundreds of cases, and she said that she found that no patients showed 
any excitement or reported any unpleasant sensations on recovery. 

She also said that it was easy to complete the anesthesia with ether, 
that the patient never was conscious of the changeover to the rather 
unpleasant and irritating action of ether. 

That is the reason for using carbon dioxide in most cases. No one 
has yet thought of ether as being an instrument of torture. It is just 
because it is more pleasant that they initiate the anesthetization with 
carbon dioxide and then complete it with ether. 

I know you don’t have time to go into a exhaustive study of the 
chemistry and pathology of carbon dioxide. Because Dr. Clarkson 
and other Department of Agriculture experts have not done so, how- 
ever, I want to call to your attention the fact that there is an immense 
volume of scientific literature on the subject, most of it available in 
the National Library of Medicine, which is about three blocks from 
Dr. Clarkson’s office. 
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Hundreds of medical doctors, and many thousands of their pine 
have had experience with carbon dioxide anesthetization, and there is 
a unanimous body of certification that it is humane. If any Senators 
want to do personal research on this subject, I call their attention to 
a book entitled, “Carbon-dioxide Therapy,” written by L. J. Med 

a medical doctor and a professor of psychiatry at the University. of 
Illinois, published in 1951, and to a report in the scientific periodical 
“Anesthesiology and Analgesia,” vol. 8, p. 17, 1929, written by C. D. 
Leake and R. M. Waters, on “Effects of Carbon Dioxide as an 
Anesthetic.” 

I find it most amazing that Dr. Clarkson and his whole technical 
staff seem never to have learned that these studies have been done. It 
seems to me ludicrous that such could be so. 

The CuarmmaN,. That is on human beings? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, but with all respect to a hog, I don’t imagine that 
a hog’s olfactory system is more sensitive to such things than yours 
or mine. 

The Carman. I don’t know. I think it takes a bigger blow tu 
kill a larger animal. 

Mr. Myers. I wasn’t thinking of a blow on the olfactory system. 

But, Senator, the question that Dr. Clarkson is implying is that 
carbon dioxide anesthetizes by suffocation, asphyxiation, or some other 
unnamed process, which would be uncomfortable. The physiology 
is identical in the human being and in the animal. 

The Cuarmrman. I was impressed with what Congressman Poage 
said this morning, that after the hogs remain in the chamber for 
20 or 30 second, I think he said, they were brought out on a belt, 
where they were straightened out and stuck, and they never moved. 
I imagine that they were sufficiently stunned. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Senator, I have visited a plant in which carbon dioxide is used. 
I spent a whole day there, the Kingan plant in Indianapolis. It is 
identical with the installation—— 

The Cuamman. Did you see any reaction of any of these hogs 
different from others? 

Mr. Myers. Senator Ellender, my purpose in going there was spe- 
cifically to determine to the best of my ability whether it was humane. 
I am not interested in their efficiency. As a humane society officer, 
I just wanted to learn whether it is humane. I stood within 6 inches 
of the sticker; I squatted down on my haunches so that I would be 
down at the level of the knife. I watched hundreds of hogs stuck 
from that, you might call it, vantage point. There was not one 
single reflex of any kind whatsoever. 

You are probably familiar with the fact that medical scientists 
feel that the corneal reflex is one of the surest indicators of con- 
sciousness or unconsciousness. I, myself, as hogs came out of that 
tunnel, repeatedly touched them on the cornea. There was no re- 
flex whatsoever, not even the twitch of an eyelash. I saw no hog 
recover or respond to pain stimuli in the slightest degree. 

It passes belief that the head of a research service of a major de- 
sy eo of the Government would come in here and tell you that 

e just has no way of knowing until he does research at the taxpayers’ 
expense as to whether this is humane or not. He asks you to question 
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whether the whole medical profession knows what it is talking about, 
and give him some money to go find out for you. 

I wouldn’t discuss that at such length, but it is the Department of 
Agriculture, which presumably has great influence and prestige, 
which makes the debate. 

The essence of this whole thing, Senator, is that Mr. Eshbaugh told 
you 2 days ago that Swift & Co. has purchased 110 Remington stun- 
ner cartridges for each 100 head of cattle stunned with that instru- 
ment, and he told you there would have to be an allowance made for 
lost cartridges or misfired cartridges or unaccounted-for cartridges. 
That indicates the Remington stunner in the first months of use by 
one of the biggest companies in the world, with all the organization 
and training problems involved, has proved to be a vast improvement 
from a humane standpoint over older methods. From other packers, 
I have learned that the Remington stunner and other stunners, and 
the captive-bolt pistols, are effective with less than one mishap per 
hundred animals d. 

The CHarrman. How long have they been in use? 

Mr. Myers. Captive-bolt pistols have been in use for 25 years, by a 
handful of packers, with no other packers interested. 

The Cuatrman. I know from the testimony that the instruments, 
the stunners, are apparently a new device. But it was still in the 
study stage. I believe that applied to the single-blow—— 

Mr. Myers. It is the mushroom head that really was the new device. 
Except for the mushroom head, it is essentially an adaptation of the 
captive-bolt pistol. 

The Cuarrman. But you say what I had in mind refers to the 
mushroom type? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, and the mushroom type now is long past the 
experimental stage. It is in use. 

Senator, we expected that—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, have you found that this instrument can be 
used as effectively on sheep as it can on cattle? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir; it can be. 

The CuarrMan. But not on hogs? 

Mr. Myers. As effectively, no. I wouldn’t say as effectively yet. 
But I will say that Congressman Poage was right. He was right 
from a technical standpoint when he said earlier this morning that it 
was absolutely as effective on hogs as on cattle, if you take the time. 

The Cuarrman. To hit in the right place. 

Mr. Myers. The difficulty has been with hogs, really. It isn’t really 
that they cannot be stunned with this instrument. They can be 
stunned thoroughly with the instrument. The difference has been 
that if you are processing 10,000 hogs a day and they come through 
up a ramp and they are all squealing, to get to the head of a hog is 
eseattaeably more difficult than to confine and get to the head of a 
steer. 

By the way, Senator, before I totally leave carbon dioxide—the 
Department of Agriculture, which says it doesn’t know anything 
about carbon dioxide, in view of that fact very remarkably recom- 
mends carbon dioxide immobilization of turkeys before slaughter. I 
call the attention of the committee to Circular No. 958 of the United 
State Department of Agriculture, published February 1955, entitled, 
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“Carbon Dioxide Immobilization of Turkeys Before Slaughter.” The 
Department finds that carbon dioxide is perfectly acceptable for the 
use on turkeys, and doesn’t harm the meat and has no deleterious effects 
of any kind. I find it remarkable that they know so much that they 
ublish a pamphlet and recommend it for immobilization of turkeys, 
ut don’t know anything at all about it in respect to this other 
application. 

Incidentally, one of the largest processors of poultry, Swanson Co., a 
subsidiary of Campbell Soup, are using that method on poultry. 
Secretary Peterson yesterday displayed ignorance of that fact. 

We expected that some opponents of the proposed legislation would 
make a mountainous difficulty out of the obvious and forever inevitable 
fact that no machinery and no man are ever going to be infallible. I 
suppose that is wlest Mr. Eshbaugh had in mind, and certainly what 
dthars had in mind, when they kept raising the bogey that the Secretary 
of Agriculture couldn’t effectively administer this proposed act, be- 
cause there would ultimately be a failure on some animal or other, 
and then you would have to decertify the processes. 

Well, I think—to use Senator Humphrey’s phrase—I believe that 
is reaching down into the barrel, but since the objection was raised, 
and so that there be no misunderstanding, I would like to suggest to 
the committee an amendment of section 2 (a) of the pending S. 1497 
to read as follows, so that there can be no question about this isolated 
mishap invalidating everything: 

(a) In the case of cattle, calves, horses, mules, sheep, swine, and other 
livestock, any method by which animals are normally rendered insensible to 
pain by a single gunshot or a mechanical, electrical, or chemical means that is 
rapid and effective, before being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, or cat— 

Then it continues, “or.” 

The CHarrman. You struck out “other means.” 

Mr. Myers. “Other means” is all right. That should be left in. 
The only change there really is—— 

The CuatrmMan. You didn’t read “other means.” 

Mr. Myers. That should be in. “Chemical or other means.” 

The only change there really is that instead of saying every animal, 
all animals, must be rendered insensible by a single blow, it says the 

acker must use a method by which animals are normally rendered 
insensible by one blow. That would eliminate Philadelphia lawyers 
from further discussion of that aspect of the bill. 

I now move to the last objections to S. 1497 offered by the opposition. 

The contention by the Department of Defense and the Department 
of Agriculture that the proposed law might operate to limit their 
sources of meat and meat products is difficulty to counter, because the 
objection has been raised, Senator, in such vague and “iffy” terms that 
one has only a shadow to box with. Neither the Department of De- 
fense nor the Department of Agriculture, nor any other Government 
department, seems to know either the number or identity of its sources 
of meat and meat products. They have presented to you no analysis 
of the number of bids they customarily receive when they seek to buy 
meat and meat products, no analysis of the spread between high and 
low bids, no comparison of prices paid by Government agencies with 
prices paid by other large purchasers. 
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The Cuarrman. With all due respect, that is not within this sphere. 
That is another department, the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Myers. I mentioned the Department.of the Army. 

I obtained from the Department of the Army this morning through 
Chicago office this information, that during fiscal 1957 a monthly 
average of 228 different firms supplied meat and meat products to the 
Defense Department. Of this total, 175 were indicated as being 
small business firms by the Department. They cannot provide the 
total number of firms for all of fiscal 1957 at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I had asked that question yesterday, if 
you remember. 

Mr. Myers. I’m glad to hear that, Senator. 

I don’t impugn at all the intention of the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Army to present a realistic objection. But 
T believe, sir, that their objection is iD founded and unfounded because 
they have not analyzed, or at least they have not presented to you, nor 
were they able to make available to me, any analysis of the means by 
which this problem allegedly would arise. 

The CHatrman. Well, there is no doubt, Mr. Myers, that it would 
tend to reduce the number of slaughterhouses which they could deal 
with. As you know, of the three-thousand-and-some-odd slaughter- 
houses, there are only 500 that have meat inspection. 

Mr. Myrrs, Federal inspection ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. So I presume that is what the wit- 
ness had in mind, that there would be a limitation as to the number of 
houses you could go to if other bills were passed. I’m inclined to 
agree on that. 

Mr. Myers. Senator, 2 days ago, when this hearing began, I thought 
I knew, as a result of the most careful research I could do, the amount 
of meat and meat products that is bought by the Federal Government. 
I went out to get their figure, because it was obviously going to come 
up. lIasked the Agricultural Marketing Service to give me the figures 
on it. Today I am not sure that I know what the total is, and I’m 
not sure that you know, accurately. 

The Cuarrman. Did they say 2 percent of it ? 

Mr. Myers. The Agricultural Marketing Service told me originally 
that all Federal Government agencies together buy 2 percent of the 
national product. ri 


But the lieutenant colonel who was here yesterday as a spokesman 
for the Department of the Army told you that the Army alone buys 
2 percent of the total national product. That leaves out a gee many 


other agencies, including the whole procurement program for various 
purposes of the Department of Agriculture. I don’t know at this point 
what the total purchase is. 

The CuHarrman. I have it here. It has been obtained in the same 
manner. 

In 1957 the military purchases, which include, of course, all services, 
were 614 million pounds, and the total consumption was 27,750,000, 
The percentage of that, the percentage of military purchases of the 
total consumption is 2.2 percent. 

Proceed, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. Senator Ellender, even though we don’t know the exact 
figure, it is clear that the order of magnitude of Government purchases 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of 2 to 4 percent of the total product. 
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One percent difference isn’t the definitive point. The thing that seems 
to me to make these fears mere shadows is this, that whether it is 2 
percent or 3 percent or somewhere around there, that is an annual 
market of a quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of meat and meat 
products. 

New, if the military alone buys 2.2 percent of the total national 
product, I would conjecture that the annual Government procurement 
1s more nearly 4 percent. 

CuarrMan. But the only exemption you have here of any conse- 
quence is military ; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Myrrs. No; it is all Government procurement. 

The Cuairman. For what? For what other purposes? You mean 
all hospitals? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, the veterans, schools, and Secretary Peterson was 
talking yesterday with alarm about difficulties under section 32, too. 

The Cuaimean. That amount is insignificant, as a rule. 

Mr. Myers. All right, 3 percent. But it still comes to a quarter of 
a billion dollars or more per year that the Government is buying and, 
Senator, I don’t know what the psychology is within the Army, but I 
know a little bit about what the psychology is out where people are 
fighting to get business. 

Wherever there is a quarter of a billion dollar demand for a product, 
there are going to be some American businessmen who are going to 
fight like the very dickens to sell the goods. 

The CuHatrman. But, Mr. Myers, as I believe you have partially 
agreed, personally I am not satisfied with the penalties imposed here. 
if the bill is a good one, if it will accom ae taeeans slaughter, it 
strikes me that it ought to be made to apply to every plant that is in- 
volved in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Myers. Let me digress then, from my own outline of procedure 
and talk about that for just a minute. 

I, too, thought in the beginning that we would prefer the kind of 
bill you are envisioning, the straight police bill that applies to every 
citizen every where. 

The Cuarrman. It ought to. ae would you—it is very seldom, 
very seldom—that a method of this kind is used to enforce any bill. 
It is usually a penal thing. 

Mr. Myers. This is an interesting concept, I agree, and, startling at 
first thought as it was to me in connection with this problem, it is 
by no means without precedent in law. The Federal Government, 
of course, has many stipulations about the quality and specifications 
for goods—— 

The Cuarrman. That is on quality, though. I agree, you have it 
also with unions and labor. 

Mr. Myers. An analogy is the child-labor law. So this is not 
without precedent. 

The CuatrmMan. But this child-labor law is where this other thing 
applies to everybody. 

r. Myers. It applies to everybody that wants to sell to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. The enforcement is—— 
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The Cuatmman. And who handles goods through interstate com- 
merce. This is a unique method, I would say. As a matter of fact, 
there may be other bills that have been passed by the Congress 
wherein such a penalty is imposed, but I am not aware of any such 
bills. This is the first bill that has ever come before me that I have 
had occasion to study, in which a unique method of penalizing has 
been imposed. 

Mr. Myers. When Congressman Poage first advanced this thought— 
incidentally, this didn’t originate with the Humane Society. It 
originated with the House committee. 

Consider these factors. First of all, the Congress is limited by 
constitutional provisions when it enacts what we think of as police 
laws. It can deal only with things which involve interstate com- 
merce. 

The Cuatrman. That is the basis of it. 

Mr. Myers. Right. If the Congress enacted a humane slaughter 
law based on its police powers, it would be restricted to plants which 
are engaged in interstate commerce. Of the approximately 5,000 
big and little plants in the United States that engage in some kind 
of slaughtering, a relatively small number of them are in interstate 
commerce, so that at the best, the Congress could not reach the ma- 
jority of slaughterers. 

The effect of this bill, as we have analyzed it, is to extend its pro- 
tection to approximately 85 to 95 percent of the animals slaughtered. 
We are not able to get an exact figure, but it is about a median point 
of perhaps 90 percent of all the animals slaughtered for commercial 
packing and production. 

We do not believe that the straight police bill, even though it 
sounds more equitable at first thought, would reach as many animals. 

The Cuatrman. That is where you really have the cruelty, though. 
The inhumane methods—it is in these smaller places. 

Mr. Myers. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well, I don’t want to argue with that, but I have 
seen some that are much worse. 

Mr. Myers. I have seen some bad ones. 

The Cuarrman. I saw Swift back in 1916, I think it was. I went 
through there and I was horrified. But it wasn’t as horrible as what 
I saw in smaller plants around my own hometown. 

Mr. Myers. I can agree. I have seen some very bad small ones, 
where they get the village idiot to do the slaughtering every Friday 
afternoon, and that sort of thing. 

But in a great many small plants, because the animals come at a slow 
rate, and there is no rush, you can smoke a cigarette while you look at 
this beast and decide how to handle it. Each animal is given treat- 
ment according to its own condition and size. They are given a right 
to shoot the animal. My own observation is that greater cruelty is 
the result of mass production. 

The Cuarrman. You mean by number. There is no doubt about 
that. 

Mr. Myers. I don’t want to slow down here. I know that you have 
2 problem, but the conclusion of these economic points, of these medi- 
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cal, pathological, physiological arguments—the Government’s very 
iffy, very conjectural, further difficulty about this seems to me, all 
of it, to be based on the ground that no one in Government has paid 
any attention to this until this point. 

The lieutenant colonel who was here yesterday didn’t sound to me 
as though he had ever been in a packinghouse. Mr. Peterson didn’t 
sound as if he had ever been in a packinghouse. None of them 
sounded to me as though he had studied this problem at all. 

Yet they ask the Congress on their testimony to reject the whole 
legislation. 

r. Chairman, I am going to switch very rapidly to the point which 
was raised yesterday—was it yesterday—the problem of Jewish 
slaughter. It was Tuesday. r 

Mr. Myers. I can, with humility, I think, claim to be what might 
be called a unique expert. A unique expert isn’t necessarily a very 
good expert, but I am unique, on the issues raised by the representa- 
tives of a few Jewish organizations. 

I think it will be useful for me to tell you what I know about these 
circumstances and about the techniques involved. I would like to 
touch on one more point at random. 

The Cuarrman. Before you leave that, do you consider that method 
humane? ~ 

Mr. Myers. [ll be right there and get explicit. There is one other 
point that I almost overlooked. 

In my original testimony, which you were fortunate enough not to 
have to hear on Monday, I called the attention of the committee to 
the fact that there might be a question brought up about the effect of 
the bill in its present form on the purchase of meat and meat prod- 


ucts abroad for use abroad, and no proponent of the legislation, and 
I’m sure Mr. Poage and Senator Humphrey, as authors, never in- 
tended that this should impair the ability of an Air Force station in 
Abyssinia to buy meat wherever it finds it locally, so that if the 
committee finds that there is need for any particular provision for 
that, I would suggest language as follows: 


At line 15 on page 3 of the printed form of the present version of S. 1497 in 
section 3, a comma should be substituted for the period after the word “emer- 
gency” and the text continued thus: “and provided that this Act shall not apply 
at any time to the procurement of meat or meat products purchased outside the 
United States and its Territories from vendors of foreign ownership for use 
abroad.” 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Myers, with all due respect, I think you 
missed the point. The question involved there was that more meat 
might be bought abroad because of the passage of this act, not that 
it couldn’t buy meat abroad, but that it would probably be an excuse 
for the armed services to purchase meat abroad rather than here in 
the United States. 

Mr. Myers. Well, I don’t believe the word and the objection that 
they raised in a letter addressed to you—— 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t read the letter. 

Mr. Myers. It is in the record. They addressed a letter to you in 
which the objection was explicit—they might be impeded in the pur- 
chase of meat abroad, 
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The Cuarrman. I wouldn’t be impressed with that. I don’t think 
that is even necessary. 
Mr. Mysrs. If you don’t, let us proceed. 


The Cuarmman. I'll bring that to the attention of the committee, 
but I don’t believe it wentd 
abroad. 


Mr. Myers. I didn’t think it would, but obviously no one intended it 
to 


interfere with Government purchases 


Senator Ellender, I have a very modest qualification to enter into a 
discussion on the issues and the problems raised by our Jewish fellow 
citizens before this committee. It stems from the fact that I have been 
personally involved in the controversy that they placed before you 
during all of the last 2 years. 

I have met in group conferences and in private conversations with 
many of the leaders of the American Jewish community in an effort 
to settle this problem. Particularly, I participated last January in 
a large and formal meeting in New York City with leaders of a large 
group of organizations, at which we reached an agreement that, I am 
convinced, is satisfactory to the overwhelming majority of American 
Jews. It is probably easiest to present the story of this complicated 
problem and get the issues clarified, if I be chronological, very briefly. 

I should begin, I think, by pointing out to the committee that the 
first humane slaughter bill ever presented to Congress, which was 
drafted under Humane Society auspices, S. 1636 of the 84th Congress, 
protected the religious rights of Jews by absolutely exempting Jewish 
ritual slaughter from all provisions of the proposed law. The ex- 
empting language was unambiguous; it was absolute in its effect. I 
won’t read it into the record here; it is available. 

If an act had been adopted—enacted—which carried that language, 
most of the argument which was presented here Tuesday would have 
been irrelevant. But we were quickly informed back there in 1956 
that that absolute, clear, unequivocal exemption wasn’t satisfactory 
to Jewish organizations. The objection, it was a valid one—it was 
one that I instantly accepted, and I chided myself for not having seen 
it likewise—the objection was that an exemption carried the invidious 
implication that the Jewish method of slaughter was cruel. And, of 
course, the Jewish organizations were going to object to such an im- 
plication, since it was their contention that it is not cruel. 

Now, no sponsor of the original legislation had intended any such 
implications, so there was immediate agreement that the language 
was to be changed, among everyone concerned. At that point, it 
seemed it would be very easy to reach agreement on language that 
would please everybody. The reason for our optimism was that a 
large number of the most. influential Jewish organizations, obviously 
representing the overwhelming majority of the American Jews, them- 
selves suggested language which, they said, would be acceptable to 
them and to the constituents of the subeommittee members. It orig- 
inated with them. No one else had anything to do with it. They 
proposed this language. 

The CuarrmAn. That was in the study bill? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. That is the only bill we considered. 
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Mr. Myers. Your subcommittee considered the whole subject and 
specifically the original S. 1636. I believe your subcommittee recom- 
mended to you S. 1636, and the whole committee had different 
thoughts. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I had in mind, the study bill, yes. 

Mr. Myers. Because of the importance of that first suggestion by 
Jewish groups of language that they said would be satisfactory, and 
because during this present hearing there has been much confusing 
and indecisive debate about who represents whom in the Jewish com- 
munity, and you yourself were trying vainly to find out it seems 
to me; it seems to me it is worth while to recapitulate here in a very 
highly condensed form the proposal that was made on behalf of the 
majority of the American Jews to your own committee. 

You will find the full information about it on page 142 of the tran- 
ae of the hearings of May 1956 and on pages following. 

r. Leo Pfeffer, associate general counsel of the American Jewish 
Congress, who is an eminent constitutional lawer, presented himself 
to your subcommittee as the spokesman for the American Jewish 
Congress, the Synagogue Council of America, the New York Board 
of Rabbis, and the Kashruth Supervisors Union. The American 
Jewish Congress is one of the most important organizations of Amer- 
ican Jews. It was founded by such men as the late Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Judge Julian Mack, and other 
Americans of similar national eminence. 

Senator Ellender, because you kept trying to find out what these 
various organizations were and who they represented and how many 
Jews were represented on this side or on that side, I think you would 
like to have this. The Synagogue Council of America, which was 
one of the organizations Mr. Pfeifer represented when he made these 
proposals, is itself a coordinating federation, and it includes the prin- 
cipal organizations representing all three of the divisions of Jewish 
religious life. It includes the Rabbinical Council of America, rep- 
resenting the orthodox rabbinate; the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America, representing the orthodox congregations ; 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America, representing the conservative 
rabbinate; the United Synagogue of America, representing the con- 
servative congregations; the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
representing the reform rabbinate; and the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, representing Reform congregations. 

This is the great bulk of the American Jewish community. Speak- 
ing on behalf of all those organizations I have named, and with rep- 
resentatives of most of them sitting behind him in this very room, 
Mr. Pfeffer said : 


We have given careful study to S. 1636, and suggest the following amendment. 


We would add a subsection (g) to section 1, the section containing the definitions, 
te read as follows. 


And this is what he proposed : 
The term “humane method of slaughtering” shall mean any of the following. 
He recited 1 and 2 andthen3. Three was this: 


In either of the above cases, slaughtering in accordance with the practices and 
requirements of the Jewish religious faith by a qualified slaughterer, commonly 
called shohet, authorized to engage in such slaughtering by an ordained rabbi of 
the Jewish religious faith. 
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You will note that the language of that section is the substance of 
the language of the bill before you. 

The Cuatrman. No; it isn’t. 

Mr. Myers. It is the substance, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Here you prescribe who will do it. That is, it has 
to be done by a rabbi. 

Mr. Myers. No; by ashohet. 

The Cuatrman. By anybody in this one. 

Mr. Myers. No. 

The Cuarrman. Ill read it to you. 

By slaughtering in accordance with the ritual requirements of the Jewish 
faith * * * whereby the animal suffers loss of consciousness by anemia of the 
brain caused by the simultaneous and instantaneous severance of the carotid 
arteries with a sharp instrument. 

But here, you see, you don’t mention who will do it. 

Mr. Myers. Senator Ellender, it is implicit and absolute, because 
it is one of the three absolute requirements of shehitah, the Jewish 
law of slaughter, that it shall be done by a shohet under the supervision 
and under the authority of a rabbi. If, therefore, this bill says that 
it shall be done according to the requirements of the Jewish religion, 
it means that it must be done by a shohet under the supervision of a 
rabbi. 

The Cuatrman. That is what this language means, you say, but it 
is not the language you read. 

Mr. Myers. It is not the language I read. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I tried to point out. 

Mr. Myers. That is why I used the word “substance.” The language 
is different, but the substance is identical. 

The fact that this language, that the substance, the intent, was 
incorporated into this bill is conclusive evidence that all sponsors of 
the pending legislation have made an honest and earnest attempt to 
understand and meet the desires of their Jewish fellow citizens. There 
is still more history to this matter, however, which I think you will 
want to hear, and that I think the committee should have on record. 

After Mr. Pfeffer had made his proposal to your subcommittee in 
behalf of organizations representing the overwhelming majority of 
the American Jews, it quickly became apparent that a small minority 

ae from the orthodox rabbinate was opposed to humane slaughter 

gislation in any form, and would conduct a vigorous campaign 
within the Jewish community against it. 

The Cuarman. May I interrupt you to ask why is it that the 
language suggested by Mr. Pfeffer is not used in this bill and this 
new language substituted ? 

Mr. Myers. That comes out here in just a moment. 

The Cuatrman. I’m sorry I anticipated it. 

Mr. Myers. It’s all right. It is a reasonable question. 

The Cuarrman. That is why I asked it. 

Mr. Myers. All parts of the Jewish community wanted to avoid 
a public dispute with this section of the orthodox rabbis. In fact, 
everybody concerned wanted to avoid a public dispute about something 
that was alleged to somehow involve a religious problem. So there 
was begun a large series of conferences and discussions by correspond- 
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ence in an attempt to arrive at some semantic formula that would 
reconcile all viewpoints. 

I traveled eee to various parts of the United States for meetings 
at which an amicable understanding was sought. I met in separate 
meetings with leaders of the orthodox rabbies, with conservative 
rabbis, with mixed groups, under the auspices of the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, which is a coordinating body of 
Jewish organizations, and I wrote dozens of letters to individuals 
among the Jewish leaders. 

Many of my meetings were with some of the men who were in 
this room on Tuesday. 

When a committee of the House of Representatives held hearings 
on humane slaughter last year, we still had reached no agreement. 
We continued our efforts, however, and in January of this year, only 
a few weeks before the House of Representatives voted on H. R. 8308, 
we achieved success. 

At that time, Mr. R. J. Chenoweth, of Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the Humane Society of the United States, and I met in a formal 
conference in New York City with representatives of the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America, the United Synagogue of America, the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, the Union of American Hebrew 
Organizations, and the American Jewish Congress. 

Representatives of still other Jewish organizations were present, 
but did not participate in the final results of this conference, and 
were classified as observers. The result of that meeting was an agree- 
ment between the Jewish organizations named and my society that 
the Humane Society of the United States would ask Congressman 
Poage, the author of H. R. 8308, to amend the original language of 
his bill. The amendment agreed upon between us and the Jewish 
representatives was precisely the language—in that form—in which 
H. R. 8308 was ultimately enacted and in which S. 1479 now lies 
before you. By every comma, it is identically the language agreed 
upon by the Jewish representatives I have named. They agreed that 
this language was fully satisfactory to them, and that if it were 
adopted they would have no objection to enactment of the proposed 
law. 

You will find in the Congressional Record of February 4 the text of 
a letter to Mr. Poage from Mr. Pfeffer confirming the facts as I have 
stated them to you. 

Mr. Pfeffer further told Mr. Poage that it was understood by the 
organizations for which he then spoke that the bill as then amended 
would empower the Department of Agriculture to restrict or pro- 
hibit shackling or hoisting of conscious animals in connection with 
the slaughtering according to the ritual requirements of the Jewish 
faith, the shackling and hoisting being, as was conceded here on Tues- 
day by other Jewish spokesman, no part of Jewish ritual. 


The Caatrman. Do you know whether or not Mr. Pfeffer is still for 
this bill ? 


Mr. Myrrs. Yes, sir, I do. 

The Cuatrman. The reason I ask, you know, is that Congressman 
Multer was for it and is now against it, apparently. That is, that 
he would prefer a study instead of the full bill. 


Mr. Myers. I do not attempt to tell you what Senator Multer thinks 
or believes. 
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The Cuarrman. Congressman Multer. 

Mr. Myers. Congressman Multer. One Congressman told me dur- 
ing the hearings, in an off-the-record moment, that he wouldn’t be 
a Senator for all the money you could give him. 

I don’t attempt to say what Congressman Multer thinks, but I 
emphasize something to you that you will immediately comprehend. 

ongressman Multer comes from an Orthodox Jewish family. He is 
a member of the lay governing board of Yeshiva University of New 
York, of which Rabbi Lewin, who was here the other day, is a faculty 
member. Congressman Multer’s predilections are orthodox. He has 
been under considerable suasion. 

The CuHatrMan. You mean pressure. 

Mr. Myers. That is what you mean. 

The CoarrMan. Well, that is what it is. 

Mr. Myers. It is understandable that Congressman Multer does 
not wish to be in the position of public conflict with the orthodox 
rabbis, and I may say it is even admirable. I have no criticism to 
offer. But I think that Congressman Multer spoke his mind freel 
and extemporaneously on the floor of the House and it is in the Record, 
and I happen to know that Congressman Multer participated in the 
drafting of the language which is now in S. 1497, and which was pre- 
sented to my society by the Jewish congregations as their proposal. 
It was deliberate. He knew what he was doing when he drafted it, 
when he took part in those intramural meetings. We knew in advance 
he was going to make it; he knew when he announced his backing on 
the floor of the House. 

The Cuarrman. But you are familiar with a letter which I pre- 


sented to the committee indicating that he would prefer a study 
rather than the bill ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. I just leave you to judge for yourself what 
the “709 has been. 


The Cuamman. Yes, I know. I’m familiar with that process. 

Mr. Myers. Senator, parenthetically I want to note for the record 
that organizations representing the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can Jews have approved the language and the substance of the bill 
before you. It also was the understanding of the Humane Society 
of the United States that S. 1497 would be effective in the control 
of shackling and hoisting in all cases, this procedure being no part 
of any religious ritual. 

I don’t know whether the Senate committee members are really 
familiar with the fact that the great bulk of kosher slaughtering in 
this country is not done in Jewish-owned or Jewish-manned packing 
plants. This is an enterprise of Swift, Armour, Cudahy, “a so on. 
We have no intention, 1f we can help it, of allowing Armour or 
Swift, Cudahy, and so forth, to avoid the effects of a reasonable 
humane slaughter bill by saying, “But this is kosher,” The ritual 
requirements, fine. 

The Cuatrman. Have you witnessed any of the kosher slaugh- 
tering ? 

Mr. Myers. In those plants? 

The CHarman. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do they suspend the animal ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 
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The Cuamman. Why do you say that is humane and the other 
is inhumane? 

Mr. Myers. I don’t say that is humane. But my understanding 
of this bill, Congressman Multer’s understanding of the bill, Con- 
gressman Poage’s understanding of the bill, all entered into the rec- 
ord, is that this bill will prevent shackling, hoisting, throwing, 
casting, or cutting of the animals, even though the animals are slaugh- 
tered according to the laws of shehitah, because this has nothing to 
do with the laws of shehitah. 

The CHatrman. So that in the absence of shackling and hoisting 
and throwing or casting or cutting, if that method is dispensed with, 
then you would say that it 

Mr. Myers. The actual throat cut 

The Cuatrman. Is humane? 

Mr. Myers. It is defined as humane. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you, is it humane? 

Mr. Myers. Senator, I believe that 

The Cratrman. Because you see, we have got to pass on that. 

Mr. Myers. I believe it is, in the relativity which we must maintain 
here. I think it is infinitely more humane than the sticking of hogs in 
the manner that is now universal. I believe it is very much more 
humane than many of the other things that are done. 

The Cuatrman. But you wouldn't say it is humane? 

Mr. Myers. I believe that I would. In terms of realism, yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Myers. I believe, as the evidence presented to you indicates, 
that unconsciousness results very swiftly when the cut is made exactly 
according to the ritual. 

Incidentally, I told you about squatting 6 inches from a sticker’s 
knife. I have also stood this far [measuring] from the head of steer 
after steer after they were killed by the kosher cut, and I have watched 
the eyes, and I have watched for all indications of continuing con- 
sciousness. It is not just out of a book that I tell you that relatively 
this is humane. 

The last thing I would like to say is this, that on Tuesday some of 
the Jewish spokesmen before you ventured to assert that other reli- 
—_ groups of the United States have not approved, or have not 

en interested in, this humane slaughter legislation. They could not 
have been more ill informed. You have in the record of this hearing 
endorsements—vigorous endorsements—of this legislation by central 
bodies of the Methodist Church, which is the largest of American 











Protestant denominations, by the great Southern Baptist Convention,. 


and by other large religious bodies. 

I am quite sure that Jewish Americans feel, by and large, exactly 
about this matter as do all other kinds of Americans. 

From a long knowledge of the Jewish-American community, I ven- 
ture to say to you that the majority of the American Jews were rep- 
resented by the organizations that proposed the language which re- 
sulted in the language of this bill, and that the majority of American 
Jews will approve its enactment. 

I thank you very much for your patience. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to place in the record at this point a tele- 
gram addressed to the Honorable Hubert H. Humphrey and signed’ 
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ms the Reverend Don Frank Fenn, D. D., rector of the Church of 
t. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, Md. 
(The telegram referred to follows :) 


Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Record me and my people strongly favoring Senate Committee on Agriculture 
reporting out to Senate 8. 1497 and H. R. 8308, without change, and promptly, 
that Senators may be able to act for their constituants in making mandatory 
humane methods of slaughtering food animals. 


Rev. Don FRANK Fenn, DD., 
Rector of the Church of St. Michael and All Angles. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Myers. 
The committee will stand in recess until 2: 15. 
(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee was recessed to reconvene 
at 2:15 p. m., the same day.) 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The committee will please come to order. 
‘The next witness is Mr. Phillips. 
Mr. Phillips, will you identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF RUTHERFORD T. PHILLIPS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO.—Resumed 


Mr. Puitiies. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Rutherford T. Phillips, executive director of the American 
Humane Association. 

I appreciate this opportunity, Senator, and I would like to add my 
thanks on behalf of the member organizations who were represented 
here earlier in the testimony for the fair treatment you have. given 
us, and the searching questions that have been asked. 

I also have prepared a rebuttal to a couple of the points that were 
brought up, that we felt there was misunderstanding on, but they 
have been very well covered by Representative Poage and Mr. Myers, 
and I will not go into those again. 

I would like to add just one point. Mr. Myers referred to the 
testimony of Mr. Eshbaugh that the Remington stunner is now in 
regular use on lambs and hogs in one plant. And the statement goes 
on to say: 

It is believed that if regularly supplied with animals, 1 stunning operator can 
handle up to 200 animals per hour through present pens capable of handling 
that number without stunning. Any considerable increase above that figure 
would require changes in layout to include conveyor handling of live animals 
to the stunning provision. 

I mention that because I think it points out the fact that it is not 
just necessary to put in the CO-2 chamber, which is expensive and 
which is specifically designed for large-scale production, in order to 
handle hogs and lambs and other animals in the smaller plants. 

The CxHarrman. Well, is the method you are talking about now 
being used any place? 

. Potties. According to this it is definitely in use. 

The Cuarrman. What is the cost of that one? 
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Mr. Puiutes. Well, the Remington stunner runs $240, the captive- 
= pistol are similar to this that we talked about—the other ran $125 
or $150. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this. Is it admitted that the pistol, 
and then mushroom-shaped Remington stunner, won’t work as effec- 
tively on, let’s say, hogs as it does on sheep, or vice versa ? 

Mr. Puitures. Yes; I would say that it is not as easy to use. The 
captive-bolt pistol is used on them widely in Europe, and used here 
in this country by a number of packers. 

The CHarrman. You mean as to— 

Mr. Puitiies. The hogs. 

The CuarrMan. Hogs and sheep and cattle as well / 

Mr. Putures. That is right. 

In other words, I think that there practical, economical methods 
available, and, underlining what I said the other day in my testimony, 
I think that we have had testing and study in the past 3 years. I am 
going to defer some of the answers to the technical questions, the 
mechanical questions, to Mr. MacFarlane, who is following me, and 
who is a member of the American Humane Association’s joint com- 
mittee on humane slaughter. 

The CrHarrman. Well, now, if you desire, I will be glad to have 
inserted at this point in the record your entire statement. 

Mr. Putiuies. I will appreciate that. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


I am Rutherford T. Phillips, executive director of the American Humane 
Association, and I testified in support of S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 on April 28, 1958. 
I do not wish to repeat what I said then. However, in view of some of the testi- 
mony of the opponents of these bills, I would like to make the following observa- 
tions: 

1. It has been repeatedly stated that there is confusion about what is a humane 
method. 

The bills S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 state that the following are found to be humane: 
A single blow; a gunshot; an electrical, chemical, or other means that is rapid 
and effective ; severing of the carotid arteries simultaneously with a sharp instru- 
ment (sec. 22 and b). 

It further states under section 4 b that the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to designate methods which conform to the policy of humane slaughtering 
at the effective date and thereafter at such times ds he deems advisable. 

This is certainly a fair way of spelling out the kinds of methods of producing 
insensibility without closing the door on improvements and new developments. 

It is not to be supposed that the Secretary will be so strict as to require the 
impossible result of stunning a thousand animals with exactly a thousand blows. 
Room will be left for human error. Good faith compliance with the policy is 
all that anyone could require. 

The American Humane Association and packers know which existing methods 
are acceptable because some packers have applied for, and received AHA seals 
of approval. We also have the experience of the methods used in Europe. Itis 
unwise to spell out specific methods in the law. This is appropriately left to 
the Secretary of Agriculture who will administer the law with the assistance of 
the advisory committee established by section 5. 

2. Another industry obection which has been emphasized is the cost of the 
CO: immobilizer. 

This equipment is particularly designed to maintain the higher rate of kill in 
large plants. 

The statement of Mr. Liljenquist and Mr. Unwin that this is far beyond the 
financial reach of the small packer, is not a valid objection to the bill. Hogs 
may be humanely slaughtered by use of the captive bolt pistol. This would 
have no appreciable effect on costs of operation in the small plant having a low 
rate of kill. Mr. Eshbaugh on page 2 of his prepared statement remarks that 
the Remington stunner “is now in regular use on lambs and hogs in one plant.” 
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Mr.. Eshbaugh goes on to say, on page 6, with. respect.to calves, lambs, and 
hogs, “It is believed that if regularly supplied with animals, one stunning oper- 
ator can handle up to 200 animals per hour through present pens capable of 
handling that number without stunning. Any considerable increase above that 
figure would require changes in layout to include conveyor handling of live 
animals to the stunning position.” 

3. The AHA is surprised at the opposition testimony given on Tuesday by 
representatives of the Jewish faith. The original text of the humane slaughter 
bill submitted to Senator Humphrey by the AHA in 1955 contained a full ex- 
emption for Kosher slaughter. The present bill, in section 6 spells out that 
exemption so completely exempt both the preparation for, and the actual slaugh- 
ter. Actually in view of section 6, section 2 b is not needed, but it was placed 
in the bill at the suggestion of some representatives of the Jewish faith to make 
it absolutely clear that there was not any implication to be drawn from an 
exemption that the Congress felt that Kosher slaughtering was inhumane. It is 
obvious therefore, that this bill will not affect Kosher slaughtering in any 
way. We feel that much of the iestimony heard on this point was irrelevant toa 
consideration of this bill. 


Furthermore, it is doubtful that this bill would have any appreciable effect 
on Kosher slaughtering as it applies only to Government procurement. We un- 
derstand that a negligible amount of Kosher meat products are purchased by 


the Government, if any. Certainly the bill will not prohibit schehitah in any 
part of the United States. 


We sympathize with the concern of those who testified, but an analysis of this 
bill shows that their fears are completely groundless. 

Mr. Puitires. The American Humane Association, as you know, 
worked on the first bill which was introduced by Senator Humphrey, 
and we agreed with your statement earlier that the bill, the present 
bill, is not the same bill that was originally introduced, and we pre- 
ferred the original. However, we do feel that a bill such as the 
ee S. 1497 will accomplish the ultimate desire that we have to 

ring about humane stunning. It will serve as a model for State 
legislation and eventually bring about, by compulsion on those 
packers who are not going to change over, or do not change volun- 
tarily, the final results that we are aiming for. And it is for that 
reason that we are anxiously supporting this bill. 

The Cuatrman. How do you mean that, by compulsion? You 
mean follow through ? 

Mr. Puuuies. I think you will find the follow through will result 
in other packers being brought along, and will result in State legis- 
lation for those packers who are not either on Government contract 
or interstate—— 

The Cuarrman. Have you any State legislatures who have passed 
bills similar to the ones—— 

Mr. Puriurs. There have been none. There have been a number 
of bills introduced, and one of the reasons why the humane organiza- 
tions have not given too much encouragement is that on the State 
basis we got into problems of so yer | different ideas and types of 
legislation that we were holding off from the State level until we 
had a model that could be used so that similar bills could be in effect 
in a variety of States. 

The Cratrman. I wish to say, Mr. Phillips, that if the House had 
followed through with what the Senate did in 1956, and had these 
studies made, we may not have any difficulty in passing this bill 
today. But I made every effort that I could in order to have the 
studies made, and somehow the House did not act, would not act. 
So we are here after 2 years. 
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But anway, I can give assurance that this committee will give it 
consideration. 

Mr. Puiurres. Thank you, sir. 
The Cuarrman. Tothe fullest extent. All right. 
The next witness is Mrs. Christine Stevens. 










































STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE STEVENS, PRESIDENT, ANIMAL 
WELFARE INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, N. Y.—Resumed 


Mrs. Srevens. First, I would like to say that anything we wrote 
was not intended to be unfair to you at all. You have been a terribly 
fair chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Well one thing I failed to mention probably, and 
I should now, is that your statement was stated before the hearing 
started, so that you must have had a misconception of what this com- 
mittee might do which prompted you to do what you did. 

Mrs. Stevens. We put down what we believed to be the truth. 

The CHarrman. You believed it be, but now you are willing to 
say it is not true, is that right? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we will compromise on that. 

Mrs. Stevens. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. I am glad to have that statement, Mrs. Stevens, 
and I appreciate it very much. I know that a lot of people are prone 
to believe that certain committees are handled like all other commit- 
tees. I have been on this committee now for 22 years, and I have 
been chairman for quite a few years, and I have never sat on a bill 
and did not give it action. And I can assure you that action in one 
way or the other will be taken on this bill. 

Mrs. Stevens. That is good to hear. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mrs. Stevens. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, a very large number of misstatements of fact have 
been made by the witnesses appearing against the bills in the past 2 
days, and I have tried to select for correction those which might 
possibly mislead the distinguished members of this committee. An 
objective observer from the press told me yesterday that after listen- 
ing to all of the statements, he found it impossible to understand the 
opposition which, he said, had simply failed to present a case against 
the legislation. I think he is correct in this statement. I think we 
heard much testimony, but it did not apply to this question at hand. 

All of the opponents, without exception, state that they are in 
favor of humane slaughter. Nevertheless, they want to study it 
rather than pass a law which would require compliance on the part of 
packers selling to the Federal Government. 

The first witness opposing the bill, Congressman William Jennin 
Bryan Dorn, displayed ignorance of the subject of humane slaugh- 
tering methods which was rivaled only by his lack of information on 
the provisions of the bill which he attacked with such gusto. For 
example, he states— 


Some farmer who hauls some sausage that he killed on his own farm or some 
eggs or chickens across the river to an adjoining State, might be hauled and 
charged with some crime under this bill. I think they could be sent to the 
penitentiary under the House bill. 
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The bill, in fact, as I believe you surely know, is not a criminal statute 
but operates on the incentive principle, and its application is not 
based on interstate commerce but on Government contracts into 
which, of course, an individual farmer would not enter. It would be 
an inexcusable waste of this committee’s time to go into more of the 
confusing testimony presented by Mr. Dorn whose opposition to the 
bill in the House of Representatives met with complete failure. 

The witness following him was the major opponent of this humane 
legislation, the American Meat Institute, representing the vast bulk 
of the power and money in the packing industry. The keynote of the 
testimony given by its lawyer was one which was to be sounded over 
and over again in succeeding testimony; namely, the profession that, 
“T don’t know what is humane.” The Department of Agriculture and 
American Meat Institute spokesmen appeared to be especially fasci- 
nated with the, to them, terrifying ashe that human judgment 
might have to be exercised. Why should we object to the use of judg- 
ment based on the extensive knowledge which we have in this field? 

It is generally agreed that unconsciousness, whether induced by 
anesthesia or by instantaneous stunning, prevents pain, and even the 
AMI and Department officials admit that mechanical stunning, proper- 
ly performed, results in instantaneous unconsciousness. And, though 
the Department still clings desperately to its deliberate ignorance about 
carbon dioxide, Mr. Eshbaugh, the AMI-selected expert, stated un- 
equivocally that the pigs coming out of the carbon dioxide tunnel were 
unconscious. 

With this testimony even from the opposition’s experts, we can surely 
go forward with legislation defining humane methods as ones which 
render animals insensible to pain by means that are rapid and effective. 

These means, and they include any of the properly tested humane 
stunning instruments on the market, ordinary firearms and plants 
which are small enough to use them without danger, and carbon dioxide 
anesthetization, have all been approved by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on a meat-inspection basis. They are all in regu- 
lar use in federally inspected plants in the United States of America. 
No objection to these methods has been offered by any Government 
agency, and if they are used by all packers who wish to enter into 
contracts with the Federal Government, some 100 million animals per 
year will be saved from the horrible and unnecessary cruelty which 
they are now undergoing. And I would ask the honorable members 
of this committee to remember that every hour that we sit here in this 
comfortable room, remote from the violence of the slaughterhouse, 
approximately 10,000 animals, lambs and calves, pigs, sheep and cattle, 
are going through protracted agonies of pain and terror just because 
the seaman choose to use the barbarous methods that are routine in 
nearly every slaughterhouse throughout our country. 

The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Peterson doesn’t know what 
is humane and what isn’t. The American Meat Institute lawyer 
doesn’t know what is humane and what isn’t. Neither do spokesmen 
for any of the other packers. But Members of the Senate of the 
United States, to whom the use of human judgment is still possible, 
will surely agree that it is better to anesthetize or to instantaneously 
stun an animal than to shackle that animal by a chain around one hind 
leg, send him over a 15-foot well, or perhaps haul him up into the next 
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story of a building to be stuck by a knife and pushed along the line 
to slowly bleed out and perhaps to go into the scalding tank while still 
conscious. 

A representative of the packers testified— 
Without research on the subject who can say that a hog does not suffer more by 
smothering into unconsciousness in a gas chamber than it does by a quick 
thrust of the knife in the conventional slaughtering method. 
Such absurd statements scarcely deserve notice; nevertheless, I will 
quote a few experts—you heard some this morning—on the effects of 
carbon dioxide. Dr. L. J. Meduna, the leading expert in this country 
on the subject states that with the concentration of carbon dioxide 
used in the slaughtering of pigs (about 60 percent or 70 percent) the 
animals would be in a state of anesthesia with about 5 respirations. 
Dr. Meduna uses carbon dioxide extensively on human beings. Dr. 
J. Spalding experimented on the humaneness of carbon dioxide using 
himself as an experimental subject and concluded that— 


pigs can be rendered unconscious humanely by carbon dioxide. 


Dr. Sven Mogens Blomquist, veterinarian at the Danish Meat Re- 
search Institute made controlled observations on pigs, going into the 
chamber with them. Scientific testimony more lengthy than you 
would wish to hear is available in print in the record of the hearings 
in the House of Representatives, April 2 and 12, 1957. I submit this 
for the record, if I may. 

Also, as the question of a human being going through one of the 
carbon dioxide anesthetizing tunnels has been raised, it may be of 
interest that a Dutch slaughterhouse worker went through one, was 
anesthetized, and came out the other end having suffered not at all. 
His experience was the same as that of the pigs. I observed these 
animals through a little window which the Danes provide for the pur- 
pose in the slaughterhouse in Kolding, Denmark. The window is in 
the cellar below the anesthetizing machine, and one can see the pigs as 
they ride past it on the moving belt. They sit down, their heads begin 
to nod, and just as they round the bend, they fall over on their sides, 
unconscious. They emerge at the other end sound asleep and are 
never aware of the imminence of death. These pigs if not slaughtered 
awaken within about 3 minutes, and they are willing to repeat the 
trip. Thus with the combined testimony of hogs and humans, we 
can be certain this method is really humane. 

With respect to the humaneness of mechanical stunners as con- 
trasted with either no stunning at all or with attempts to stun with 
the hammer, I have submitted figures showing that as long as 33 years 
ago, official tests in England showed 1,255 different animals of all 
species stunned with 1,259 shots of the captive-bolt pistol. That was 
only 4 extra. The same captive-bolt pistol is available today together 
with others equally well-established and tested (Cash-X, Temple 
Cox, Schermer) and also the new Remington stunner. 

The Cuarman. Is it your contention that if the hammer blow is 
properly inflicted, that it is still inhumane? 

Mrs. Stevens. No; if that could be done, it would certainly be hu- 
mane. But in practice it appears to be impossible to use the hammer 
blow except, I would say, on a farm with one animal to be slaugh- 
tered certainly it could be done. 
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The Cuatrman. Because I visited quite a few of the larger plants 
in Chicago on 2 or 3 occasions, and I saw some experts there using a 
hammer, and the moment that the animal was struck on the top of 
the head, why, it just fell unconscious. I am sure it had no more 
feeling, and, to be frank with you, I do not recall-of seeinghim miss 
once, 

Mrs. Stevens. You were awfully lucky. 

The Cuarrman. It may be, but I am just saying what I saw. Of 
course, I also saw them slaughter pigs, and that is where I was 
horrified. 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes, of course, that is a terrible thing, because it is 
terrible for every single pig, where, as you say, with the cattle some 
of them are fortunate. . 

But I did visit*Swift & Co., actually in the company of Mr. Esh 
baugh, who is here, and several other people, and that time we watched 
cattle being stunned with a hammer, and only half of those that we 
saw went down with one blow. Most of the rest went down with two 
blows, but more blows than that were required for the others. 

The Cuatrman. You must have had a poor expert. 

Mrs. Stevens. I do not think they were trying to show me a poor 
expert. Anyway, that is what I saw. 

With these two methods, all animals can be slaughtered humanely, 
and I would like to assure the committee that no animal protective 
worker could possibly take issue with the humaneness of these meth- 
ods. They are humane. They will always be humane. If additional 
humane methods should be developed, they could be adopted by pack- 
ers desiring to do so, but no honest person could ever deny the hu- 
maneness of effective anesthesia or instant stunning, and the assertion 
that a packer might adopt one method only to have it found inhumane 
later and have to change it, falls into the realm of unfounded and 
irrational fears. 

Tam referring, of course, to carbon dioxide and stunning. 

The CuatrMan. Suppose through a study the Department of Agri- 
culture should find some method more humane than others, then what 
would be your recommendation ? 

Mrs. Stevens. I would say that once you have a standard which is 
as humane as carbon dioxide and instant stunning really properly 
done, that standard would remain no matter what you discovered later. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, it would remain as long as you did not 
change the law, because the law defines specifically what is meant by 
humane slaughtering. But I was just wondering what would happen 
if it were shown that the methods that you are now advocating are 
determined not to be as humane as others that might be discovered? 

Do you get what I have in mind? In other words, as I understand 
the bill, the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to follow certain 
ways and means of slaughtering which are considered humane. Now 
in the event that new methods are found, you still think that the ones 
you describe here are to be followed, or 

Mrs. Stevens. Not necessarily, I think any packer should be al- 
lowed to follow any humane method that is available. What I am 
trying to say, I do not think they would ever have to replace a carbon 
dioxide machine. I think that is what is really being implied, because 
something else would turn up. That carbon dioxide machine, once 
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installed, is certainly a humane method and would never, under any 
circumstances, have to be replaced by some other new method. That 
is what I wanted to make sure—— 

The Cuamman. May I ask this question of you, this further ques- 
tion, if the methods that you describe in this bil] are as effective as you 
say they are, why not impose a penalty on those who do not use them 
so you can have more general application of the law than in its re- 
stricted form? Because as was pointed out this morning, of the three- 
thousand-odd slaughter houses, only two-hundred-some-odd will be 
forced to comply with this. 

Mrs. Srevens. Yes, well—now there are several answers to that. 
One is that I do believe it would be very much the same group of 
plants, whether it were a bill on Interstate Commerce or on contracts 
with the Federal Government. 

The Cuarrman. Well, there would be more if it applied to Inter- 
state Commerce, many more. I am certain of that. 

Mrs. Srevens. But I believe that the fact that the large number 
of animals would be slaughtered humanely, and the bill of course 
called for labeling of humanely slaughtered meat would result in a 
very, very wide compliance if this bill is passed. I would even go 
further, that the administration of a criminal statute would be more 
difficult, and also probably would be more costly in Government time 
and funds. This bill is literally self-enforcing whereas the other 
would require going to court and so on. 

The CuHarrMan. But it is the way of administering the law. 

Mrs. Stevens. It seemed to me a very good way when I heard of it. 
I am completely in support of the bill. 

The CxHarrman. I know that. I have no doubt of that. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, one question that I wanted to ask 
of Mrs. Stevens was this, have you watched them in any alley or 
slaughter yard, that is, slaughter pen? More particularly an alley 
that the cattle come up in, where a captive-bolt pistol is used to 
render the animal insensible. Have you watched that ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes, I have. 

Senator Tuyr. Were they able, each time, to effect a strike on the 
animal so that they never made a miss? 

Mrs. Srevens. At the time I observed it, there was no miss. 

Senator Ture. They never missed. Well, that is the only question 
that seems to be in my mind. No matter what it is, you have to have 
the head absolutely stationary if you are going to be successful, 
either with the captive bolt pistol or with a hammer. If the animal 
throws its head just at the time you touch, you would not hit it 
directly in the sensitive spot where you would knock him out. You 
see the moment you touch, in order to trigger off, the animal could 
throw its head and the captive bolt would hit it to one side, or on 
the ear, or somewhere else, you see. That is the “if” that seems to 
creep into the question when I give thought to perfecting the method 
of knocking a beef animal insensible. 

Now with hogs and sheep, a smaller animal, it is not nearly as diffi- 
cult as with the cow or the bull or the steer. I would say with the 
hog there is no question. After I witnessed the operations in Hor- 
mel’s in Austin, Minn., I said “That is the way it should be done, 
there is no squeal.” You see, a pig will squeal if you just take it by 
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the tail and hold it for a minute. They will squeal no matter what 
you do to them. If you just hold one in your arms it will squeal. 

But when it comes to the beef animal, that is the big problem, and 
I am not certain that a man proficient with a hammer is not doing it 
just about as quickly as the man with the captive bolt pistol, because 
you have to trigger the pistol off on the head of the animal before the 

It is driven. The minute you touch that animal, if it throws its 
head, you are going to hit its head somewhere, but not in the sensi- 
tive and vital spot. The same thing is ‘true with the hammer. 

So we do have a problem when we start laying down a fixed, posi- 
tive, legal provision in a law where the Department of Kavioulonte 
would have to say to the packer, “That is the way you must do it”— 
period. We could provide for a committee to make a study of what 
one packer has contrived as the best way of making the animal sense- 
less, and what another packer has done. They might have to deter- 
mine it in that manner. It is not a field that is just like day or night. 
You say it is day, period, and no one can dispute it, and if you say 
it is night, it is night, and no one can dispute it. 

This is a twilight question, you might say, where it is neither 
dark, light, or otherwise. You can get yourself in quite a problem 
here. I have seen the time when I thought men were quite proficient 
at putting an ear tag in an animal’sear. Yet I have seen men myself, 
when they thought they could just clamp that tag in the ear with 
just a moment’s squeezing of the finger, encounter difficulty because 
the minute the animal feels something touch him he will throw his 
head one way or another. I am wondering whether as you would be 
trying to trigger this captive bolt off, just about that time the animal! 
would throw his head, and you would pop one right into the side 
of his temple, or into his ear. 

Have you ever tried using that? 

Mrs. Srevens. I must admit I have never slaughtered any live- 
stock, but I do know the principle of this. And the reason I thought 
you might like to see how this operates is I think you are referring 
to the Remington stunner. 

Senator Ture. I am referring to all of them. Because, with this 
one here, you get right down and aim. Have you used a pistol on 
a target? In this case you are very close to the target, I will admit, 
but nevertheless you might think you were squeezing the trigger, and 
just then the head would be flopped to one side. It is the most diffi- 
cult thing that I could imagine anyone would attempt, because those 
cattle are pretty sensitive by the time you get them into a chute. 
They are pretty wild as a general thing. If you can find a way of 
taking a bovine animal and putting it down in sleep like you do the 
hog, I think that is the most humane way of doing it, and I am for 
it and I cannot see any reason why a study should not be made. In 
fact, I sat right at this table when we conceived the idea of the re- 
search law for further research into animal diseases at Plum Island. 

We lost our very best dog last fall just because he was trying to 
protect Mrs. Thye when he drove onto a rabid skunk. He pa er 
that skunk’s head with one bite, but it proved to be a rabid skunk, 
and the dog had to be put to sleep to Me disposed of. It was the 
most heartrendering thing to see my wife and the children over that 


dog, but it was necessary to dispose of him because he had infected 
himself. 
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Well now, I have had lots of letters condemning me because I called 
a conference in St. Paul to try to bring 4 or 5 States together to 
develop a program of making certain that we knew how to control 
these rabied skunks that are traveling across the countryside of all 
the Midwest, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin. They are even up in 
northern Minnesota. And here in 6 or 8 inches of snow in our yard 
a skunk came up toward my house, last December, and before the men 
could get there with the gun, the skunk had reached within 20 feet 
of the house and the dog dove onto it. 

Now that was a terrible thing to have to put the dog to sleep and 
dispose of it. We had to have a veterinarian come and feed the dog 
hamburger containing sleeping capsules in order to put it to sleep 
before finally disposing of it. 

These are the things that we have to deal with as we sit here as 
members of the committee trying to find a way to lay down a pattern 
to determine exactly what we are to do. There are a lot of emotions 
in connection with it. 

As I started to say, I have lots of letters condemning me because 
I called a conference of the State veterinarians and State livestock 
sanitary boards to try to determine a program to eradicate the skunks 
and other wild animals afflicted with rabies. I got lots of mail on 
it condemning me for doing such a thing. But we have to do these 
things. 

Ifyou can tell us how to determine a way of putting a beef animal 
to sleep as is done with hogs, I would vote for 1t tomorrow morning. 
That is what we are trying to do. 

Mrs. Srevens. Well, I think just what you were saying, the differ- 
ence between day and night, which I think you feel in the conventional 
hog slaughtering as compared with Hormel’s method, which is abso- 
lutely true, I feel is just as true. And I believe you will agree with 
me if you saw these captive bolt pistols being used in contrast with 
the hammer method, especially with a large number of cattle driven 
into a pen at one time. 

Senator Ture. They come in a single row when they come through. 
We call it a catwalk where a man walks with a hammer, and the cattle 
come in there single file, do they not, right in an alley? No man 
walks into a pen and starts swinging right and left on these animals. 

Mrs. Stevens. He stands above them, and practically starts swing- 
ing right and left. 

Senator Ture. I know, because you could not afford to put a man 
down in a pen and endanger that man’s life. You might have an in- 
surance problem on your hands that would be more costly than any- 
thing else you do. 

But it is in an alleyway, and there is a catwalk up above it. This 
I know although I have never been a packer and have never worked 
for a packinghouse. 

Senator Symrneton. Senator, will you yield ? 

Are you saying hitting with a club is equally as fast as shooting 
with a pistol ? 

Senator Tuyr. I am saying a proficient man with a hammer, I 
am not so certain he may be just as proficient with a hammer as if 
he were down there trying to get to the head of the animal, because 
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he has got to get right down there at that head when ——e this 
off. Suppose just about the time—have you ever shot a pistol 

Mrs. Stevens. No—— 

Senator Ture. There is a reflection for just a second when you 
know you are putting your pressure on that trigger. Supposing you 
are doing that and just that second the animal throws its head, and 
you drive the bolt into its ear or its eye or some place like that? I 
am just telling you it is not an easy task. I have used a pistol quite 
often. 

Senator Symineron. When he uses a hammer he has to swing. 

Senator Tuyr. The same is true with a hammer. There is no sure 
way, and that is why I say the gas chamber is the most humane way 
I know of, as I witnessed it at Hormel’s. It took everything out, all 
the squeal, all the fight. I have taken ether, so I know how I went to 
sleep, and I presume it is much the same way for the animal that 
goes into the gas chamber. 

For that reason, if we could perfect a way of making a chamber 
that you put the animal into, that would be the most humane way. I 
do not see why it cannot be done. 

Mrs. Srevens. Well, I would not say that it was impossible, but 
I do know that since these things are right here now, and a lot of 
animals are being hit over and over again, and what happens is some- 
times an animal goes down and because of the fact that they have not 
been given a really strong stunning, by the time another animal goes 
down this animal is starting to get up. 1 saw this pathetic creature 
when I was watching the stunning with a hammer, which has gone 
down, but it was not still unconscious, it was sort of down like this, 
and the man was trying to lean over, he had to, to get the electric prod 
to get the animal up far enough again. Here it was half dead and 
half—he had to try to get it up again high enough to hit it with 
a hammer. 

Senator Tuyr. You had a terrible experience. I have been to the 
yards, and I have never witnessed that. Frankly, I never have. 

The Cuatrman. I have not either. 

Senator Tuye. I have stood on the catwalk—when I say “catwalk” 
I mean a bench or a shelf just above the chute which the cattle come 
through—and no two cattle could stand side by side. I mean, no two 
cattle were abreast in the chute, it was too narrow. Now maybe dif- 
ferent yards differ. 

Mrs. Stevens. They are different ; that is right. 

Senator Tuyr. One animal might have its head over on top of the 
rump of the other one, but I did not see them shoulder to shoulder, 
and then the man tapped one after another. I thought they were rather 
proficient at it because they did not waste much time. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I got into this question deeper than 
I had any intention to. 

The Cuairman. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. Mrs. Stevens, I would like to ask you a couple 
of questions. One thing that worries me is this question of the 
orthodox Jewish religion, There seems to be some opposition to the 
question of changing the type and character of slaughter as set down 
in their religion, and it has been intelligently presented to the com- 
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mittee. I believe you have listened to most, if not all, of that testi- 
mony. Whatare your comments about that? 

Mrs. STevens. Well, I would say, inasmuch as the previous wit- 
nesses have testified, the actual religious practice itself has a tremen- 
dous amount of scientific evidence to show that it is a humane method. 
But the preslaughter handling is similar to that of all other animals 
in all slaughterhouses. It has nothing to do with religion, it has to 
do with the way slaughterhouses are run in the present day in the 
United States, or the vast majority of them are. 

Senator Symineron. Do you include kosher slaughterhouses in 
that ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes; I would just say all slaughterhouses. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Well, the point is, as I understand from some 
of the people from my State, that death is as instantaneous in the way 
they do it with a knife as it could be any other way. 

Mrs. Srevens. Yes; and as I say, you have testimony in both the 
House and the Senate, previous Senate hearings, that take up page 
after page of extremely distinguished physiologists who have stated 
this method is humane. And I think that is what this committee has 
asked for, is it not, a thorough study? That thorough study has been 
made with respect to kosher slaughter. 

However, as I said before, the preslaughter handling is extremely 
cruel, just as it is in nonkosher slaughter, and we think it should not 
continue as it is now being practiced. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, why do they oppose your bill? 

Mrs. Srevens. Well, that is an awfully hard question. I suppose 
for the same reason that all the packers do. 

Senator Symineton. Which is? 

Mrs. Stevens. Not to make any change in the present slaughtering 
methods. When I say slaughtering method, I mean the—— 

Senator Symrneton. They do not want to change because they say 
it changes their religious convictions ? 

Mrs. Stevens. No, no—— 

Senator Symrneton. If they do change, it changes the way the 
Bible says they should slaughter, as I understand it. 

Mrs. Stevens. I do not believe so, Senator Symington. There is 
nothing in the Bible about shackling and hoisting. 

Senator Symrneton. Then in the ritual, let’s put it that way. 

Mrs. Stevens. No; it isnot part of the ritual. 

Senator Symrneton. If you agree and they agree that this is a good 
way to do it, then it is hard for me to say why you are for the bill 
and they are against it. 

Mrs. Stevens. We would very much like to have them be for the 
bill, and have sought their support, but it has not been forthcoming. 

Senator Symineton. Why? 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, as I said before, apparently because of the pre- 
slaughter handling. At least, that is the only thing I can think of. 

And I would like to say this, it has been said that humane societies 
desire to outlaw shehitah, and I have had very etxensive experience at 
the beginning of this bill, from the very beginning, and I know posi- 
tively that that is not the motivation. The motivation, in fact, at least 
by far the major motivation, was the film that I hope you may see 

this afternoon, which shows the routine slaughter of hogs. And of 
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course hogs certainly are never killed by anyone of the orthodox 
Jewish faith, and it was when that film was shown for the first time 
at the convention of the American Humane Association in Atlanta, 
and I believe that no one there, practically, I mean, some people but 
the vast majority of the people there, had no conception of what was 
taking place in slaughterhouses. 

Senator Symineron. I think almost everyone is in agreement now 
that something ought to be done about hogs. There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement throwing them live into scalding pits and so forth is 
not right. You say that you think that shehitah is humane, is that 
right ¢ 

rs. STEVENS. Yes, I do, I mean 

Senator Symineron. And you think you could have it and at the 
same time have humane slaughter, is that right ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Absolutely, certainly so. 

Senator Symrneron. Well then I won’t pursue it any further, but it 
is hard for me to understand why your bill is opposed. If it is not 
opposed because of religious convictions, is it opposed on the basis of 
the expense involved ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, it is certainly—but I would like, if we are going 
to talk about the expense, the expense is not too great. 

Senator Symineron. What I want to talk about is why your bill is 
opposed by the orthodox Jewish groups if, in your opinion, shehitah 
is not inhumane. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well I would like to say this, that I do not doubt the 
sincerity of any of the rabbis who testified here, and I do believe that 
perhaps they are frightened because apparently there have been bad 
experiences in European countries. I have no knowledge of these 
experiences other than what I have been told in the testimony by 
orthodox rabbis. But nevertheless, I believe such things must have 
aC — 

Senator Symrneton. What, for example? 

Mrs. Stevens. That is that kosher slaughter was outlawed on the 
basis of being anti-Semitic in certain countries. And as I say, I cannot 
answer any questions about it because all I know is what has been 
submitted in the record. But I do know that is not the case here. 

I also do know that certainly the people who are paying for the 
slaughter would prefer not to have to install the Dyne and Weinberg 
pen, just as the other packers do not want to have to buy any other 
humane equipment. I mean, it is all the same thing. 

Senator Symrneton. I do not see why kosher slaughtering would 
be outlawed if it was humane ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, as I understand it, it was outlawed just in 
order to persecute orthodox Jewish people. 

Senator Symineton. But it did not have anything to do with 
whether it was humane or not, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, I imagine that different people held different 
opinions on it, yes. I mean, I do not know enough about the subject 
to try to—— 

Senator Symineron. It is a pretty important subject because if we 
get into a thing like this, we want to respect people’s religious con- 
victions. And it worries me that you feel shehitah does conform to 
humane methods of slaughter and that they believe it does, too—that 
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the expert injection of the knife is instantaneous and so forth—but 
at the same time you are for a bill that they are very thoroughly 
against ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, I think maybe you have just said—the injection 
of the knife. I think a lot of people do not understand the difference 
between what is now happening in nonkosher slaughter, where what 
happens is that the knife is just going in this tiny, little hole, and it 
takes a long, long time for these animals to bleed to death. They are 
hanging by one hind leg, they are terrified, they are pushed along this 
line and it is a horrible thing, whereas kosher slaughter is very nearly 
decapitation. I mean, it is the next thing to it. And it is just com- 
pletely different. 

Senator Symrneron. What are you talking about now, sheep ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, sheep and cattle. 

Senator Symineton. And cattle? 

Mrs. Srevens. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. A bill was once passed in this committee for 
study, but then it was rejected by the House. As I understand it, some 
people feel that the bill was rejected by the House because there was 
not enough time to consider it, and other people feel it was rejected 
because the House felt that our bill was sort of innocuous—it really 
did not mean anything. What is your opinion about that? 

Mrs. Stevens. I believe the House Committee on Agriculture felt 
that it did not mean enough, yes. 

Senator Symincton. What do you mean by “did not mean enough” ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, that because of the past history of the packers 
in this area, where they had been claiming to be studying it. 

Senator Symrneron. I am sorry, I did not hear you. Someone was 
talking over here. What did you say ? 

Mrs. Srevens. The past record of the packers having studied the 
matter for over a quarter of a century and done nothing, it became 
apparent that something more than study would have to be used in 
order to get the packers to use the methods that were available and 
effective, as I have explained before. 

Senator Symrneton. So you feel that the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee specifically felt that the bill that we were sending over, that 
the Senate sent over, was an innocuous bill and therefore did not care 
to proceed with it. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Stevens. That is putting it awfully strongly. 

Senator Symineron. You put it in your words. 

Mrs. Srevens. I would say they felt a much stronger bill should be, 
and needed to be, presented. 

Senator Symineron. At Jeast it would have been a step forward, 
would it not? I am just wondering, inasmuch as I have heard other 
stories that they are not for it. I do not know, I have never talked 
to anyone on the House Agriculture Committee about this bill. 

Mrs. Srevens. That are not for what? 

Senator Symineton. They are not for a humane slaughter bill. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, they reported H. R. 8308 out with a majority 
of 25 to 3, which would seem 

Senator Symincton. Out of the committee? I think that is a very 
good answer. And you feel they refused the Senate bill because they 
thought the bill did not mean anything ? 
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Mrs. Stevens. That it was not an adequate way of getting the 
packers to use humane methods, yes. 

Senator Symmnaron. And that they reported the humane method 
bill out 25 to 3? 

Mrs. Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. And when did they do that, Mrs. Stevens? 
What year ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, last year. 

Senator Symineton. Last year? 

Mrs. Stevens. Very early in the session. I just cannot say which 
month. 

Senator Symineron. And what happened to the bill over here, Mr. 
Chairman? Does the staff know anything about that? 

The CHatrMan. Well, the bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives 

Mrs. Stevens. February 4 of this year. 

The Cuarrman. Under date of February 4. 

Senator Symrneton. 1957? 

The CHarrMan. 1958. 

Mrs. Stevens. 1958. 

Senator Symrneton. Of 1958. 

The CHatmrman. And the bill was thereafter referred to this com- 
mittee. 

Senator Symrneton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that bill is now before us, together with Sena- 
tor Humphrey’s bill, which is an exact duplicate of the House bill. 

But what the Senate was asking, as I understand, in respect to the 
biil that this committee passed, and the Senate passed in 1956, was for 
a study of the problem. 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. But we now have a bill before us, 
which, if we approve, would become law; is that right? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. If we approve it and the Senate 
approves it, it automatically becomes law. That is if Mr. Benson 
does not get the President to veto it. Because he is against it, you 
know. 

The matter that I stressed this morning, Senator Symington, and 
I think yesterday also, was that this committee held extensive hear- 
ings under Senator Humphrey in 1955 and 1956, as I recall, and at 
the conclusion of those hearings we had quite a session as to what to 
do, and the committee felt it was in regard to methods, and that the 
better thing to do would be to have the Department study and report 
in 2 years. Well, the House went to sleep on that bill and it did not 
act on it in 1956, you see, and that is why these studies were not 
made. 

But still, I contend that if the Department of Agriculture had 
sufficient interest in this matter, in my humble judgment they had 
the authority under present laws to make these studies. And it is 
my considered judgment that they are and were woefully negligent in 
not studying this problem. 

But I go back to the proposition that these hearings of 2 years ago, 
as well as now, are going to have a very salutary effect, irrespective 
of what happens on this bill. 
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Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I wonder why the House felt 
that further studies were not necessary when the Senate feels that 
further studies are necessary? Is that just our superior intellect 
over here or—— 

The Cuarrman. Well, I do not know, it may be, Senator Syming- 
ton, that the Senate bill reached the House a little too late, probably, 
and they did not go into it as deeply as we did. As you will recall, 
we spent, at least the committee did, I was not able at the time to 
attend many of the meetings—but it is my belief that the House 
failed to take action because of the fact that it was late in receiving it. 

Senator Symrineton. Why would the House want to pass a bill for 
further study if they had already passed a bill without further 
study ? 

The Cuatrman. I am inclined to believe that they would at the 
moment probably be against the further study, since they passed the 
bill, a bill declaring what humane slaughter is, which we are now 
considering. 

Irrespective of what this committee does, that is, if we should report 
the bill out as written, it would go direct to the White House. If we 
were to limit it to make a study bill out of it, then it would go to 
conference, and then we could decide whether or not the House desires 
further study or its original bill. And the bill would then be consid- 
ered by the conferees of both the Senate and the House. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Stevens. May I add just one thing? 

The House bill was amended on the floor, an attempt was made to 
amend it into a study bill, and that was rejected by a vote of 122 to 73. 
So we already know the House does not want a study bill. 

The CuarrMan. I am glad you mentioned that for the record. 

Mrs. Srevens. One other point is when the study bill was passed in 
the Senate, during that recess the subcommittee in the House that was 
responsible, that was going to hold hearings, you know, when they got 
back, went and visited slaughterhouses and quite a considerable num- 
ber of them—as I think possibly what Senator Thye said, the differ- 
ence between day and night which they saw in Hormel’s and the 
traditional method, and also which they saw in the stunning with the 
mechanical instrument, as Mr. Poage described it this morning, with 
the lights which keep the animals’ heads very still, as contrasted with 
the hammer, I think they felt, well, here it 1s, day and night, so they 
wanted to have the bill—— 

Senator Symrncton. Have you any comments on the testimony of 
Mr. True Davis this morning incident to the problem of making anti- 
hog-cholera serum ? 

Mrs. Srevens. Yes; I was going to say two things. Certainly it has 
been established carbon dioxide and anaesthetization results in a 
greater volume of blood, and I would have liked to have asked him 
whether scientists felt that carbon dioxide could harm the serum, 
because that does not sound sensible. And further, if he wanted to 
stun the hogs, it of course can be done with a mechanical stunner, 
although he did not seem to know about that fact. I mean, if he does 
not want to use the carbon dioxide. 
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Senator Symineron. Did Mr. Davis say that carbon dioxide was 
harmful or that they had not studied it and, therefore, did not know ? 

Mrs, Stevens. They had not yet studied. 

Senator Symrneron. I do not think he implied it did do harm; he 
just wanted to know. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, yes. 

Senator Symrnerton. Is that right? 

Mrs. Stevens. He had to ask someone there, and they said they did 
not know, or something of that kind. 

The Cuamman. In that connection, I wonder if I could ask the 
witness this question. Suppose the committee decided to exempt hogs 
used for serum manufacture, would there be objection on the part of 
the proponents of the bill ? 

rs. Stevens. Well, if it were proved absolutely impossible to do 
it any other way, of course, we would not object. But if—— 

The Cuarrman,. Those are the problems, you see, that the committee 
is going to have to think about. 

rs. Stevens. We would certainly not object if there is some true 
reason for doing it. But I doubt very much that there is. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions, Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineron. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. Allright, Senator Thye, proceed. 

Senator Ture. The only question that I wanted to try to get a 
little more light on is the religious question. This is very serious 
because we have been taught, and it is part of our Constitution, that 
religious convictions of persons shall be held sacred. 
ao rs. Srevens. We believe that, too, and that is why the bill has 

n 

Senator Ture. Therefore that is something with which we must 
concern ourselves when we are in the field of legislation. We have the 
right to worship God as we learned at our mother’s knee, and if there 
is any action here on the part of Congress that would in any manner 
change that, that would be improper. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well it certainly would, and as you know, section 6 
of the bill definitely and unequivocally states there can be no change 
or any interference of any kind in any religious practice. I am not 
quoting it exactly. 

Senator Torr. Then how would a packer conform to that and con- 
form to the other provisions under interstate business ? 

Mrs. Stevens. He would, in the case of cattle, use a Dyne-Wernberg 
casting pen which is a humane pen for bringing the animal into posi- 
tion for koeher slaughter, or for sheep or small calves he would simply 
lift the animal up and lay it down in position for kosher slaughter. 
It is very simple, there is no—— 

Senator Ture. You mean you would physically take a sheep and 
tip it onto its side? 

Mrs, Srevens. That is right; you just lift it up. 

Senator Torr. Have you tried it? 

Mrs. Stevens. I have not, but I have watched people do it, and they 
do it very easily. 
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Senator Ture. Of course, sheep can sometimes weigh better than 
100 pounds, and you are not going to stand there and lift those and 
lay them on their sides all day long, unless you are Hercules himself. 
You have watched a man shear sheep, haven’t you? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes; I guess I have. 

Senator Ture. It is a physical operation, right there, just pick 
them up and you stand there tipping them over and then keeping 
them in position while you ri to draw the blood. That is quite 
an operation. 

You see, these are the sorts of problems that come into focus when 
we take a paragraph of this bill and try to cy it. The legal a 
plication of that paragraph or that chapter of the law to a speci 
instance in a slaughter yard would have to comply with the religious 
convictions of certain people, and that is the area that I am disturbed 
over. If we could write into this law that which would bring forth 
humane slaughter in every detail and yet not trespass upon the re- 
ligious conviction of a person, I would vote for it tomorrow morning. 

It would be much easier because then I also would not be getting 
these letters, “Have you enjoyed your bacon this morning?” 

‘ That was something that I thought was going just a little bit too 
ar. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, Senator, I did not—— 

Senator Tuyr. I just wondered whether we needed that sort of 
thing, whether it was necessary to resort to anything like that. I 
get these cards with beautiful flowers on them and stating, “Did you 
enjoy your breakfast this morning?” and then refer to humane slaugh- 
ter: 

Mrs. Srevens. I know that there was an editorial that was very 
widely repeated and they asked that question, so possibly some people 
read it in the paper. 

Senator Ture. Evidently lots of them did because I got lots of 
those nice cards with a message and flowers on them. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, I am sure that you would enjoy it more. 

The CHatrman. Proceed. 

Mrs. Stevens. Similar fears in a different area were expressed by 
numerous orthodox rabbis. A great deal of misinformation has evi- 
dently been made available to them. To take a few instances: the 
statement that in several State legislatures bills for humane slaughter 
were introduced which omit protection of kosher slaughter appears 
to be wrong. I know of no State legislation except that proposed in 
Utah in 1955 and defeated. It included exemption of Coles slaugh- 
ter. Or, another instance, the statement several times repeated that 
Catholics and Protestants have never spoken out in favor of humane 
slaughter legislation. The record of this hearing includes urgent 
requests for the passage of the legislation by the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations of the Methodist Church, the Southern Baptist 
Convention, some 60 professors of Notre Dame University, and this 
is not to mention the many ministers of different faiths who have 
written to members of the committee and encouraged their congrega- 
tions to do likewise. Further, testimony was submitted stating that 
the results of humane slaughter legislation in various unnamed coun- 
tries were not satisfactory. But, so far as I know, no such legislation 
has ever been repealed, and it has worked very well and protected 
many, many animals wherever enacted. 
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It was stated several times in the course of the hearings that I was 
in error when I quoted Congressman Multer’s remarks from the Con- 
ional Record of February 4. Congressman Multer stated to me 
phone yesterday that he has not changed his opinion expressed on 
the floor of the House on that date that H. R. 8308 as amended would 
“satisfy the overwhelming majority of people of the Jewish faith.” 
I believe that Mr. Multer will confirm that statement if the commit- 
tee requests him to do so. 

Many witnesses have sought to attack humane slaughter legislation 
through a discussion of electrical stunning. The Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture stated that electrical stunning is acquired by law in 
some countries. This is untrue. Electrical stunning is a difficult 
method to use on large animals. This bill which, in its original form 
included poultry, still contains the reference to dacteisal stunning 
which would have been necessary had poultry been included. The 
reference certainly does not mean that anyone is going to have to use 
electrical stunning on livestock. The packers started investigating 
electrical stunning in 1929, got a ruling against it from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dropped all efforts to discover practical humane 
methods until 1955 when Senator Humphrey introduced his bill, and 
have just now instituted a new study into electrical stunning which 
they think should serve as a reason for not passing effective legisla- 
tion. In Denmark, electrical stunning was investigated for a period 
of about 1 year during which humane slaughtering regulations were 
suspended. They have been in full effect again since May 1956. I 
think we have heard enough about electrical stunning, which cannot 
be used in any federally inspected plant in this country today and 
which need never be used here. ' 

With respect to kosher slaughter, it is the intention of the sponsors 
and supporters of S. 1497 and H. R. 8308 not to interfere in any way 
with religious freedom, and the bill unequivocally so states. The 
amendment adopted in the House was drafted by Jewish groups 
whose names are to be found in the Congressional Record of Febru- 
ary 4. I am very well acquainted with the efforts of humane indi- 
viduals and groups who initiated the legislation, and I know posi- 
tively that the statements of orthodox rabbis to the effect that 
Humane Societies are motivated by a desire to outlaw shehitah are 
absolutely false. The motivation for this legislation came from the 
viewing of the film which I hope you will see today which shows the 
routine slaughter of pigs, hia as is well known, are never slaugh- 
tered by those of the Orthodox Jewish faith. 

I was asked by Rabbi Lewin who testified here Tuesday to advocate 
a bill for the humane slaughter of pigs and horses only. Possibly 
the reason for this is to be found in the testimony offered by other 
orthodox rabbis who believe that the shackling and hoisting of cattle 
suspended by 1 leg for 1 minute could not be considered to be 
inhumane. Indeed, Rabbi Sharfman said, “And we could not con- 
sider that to be inhumane, no more than holding a giant dog on a 
leash and the dog straining on the leash.” In evaluating this state- 
ment, it would be well to remember that dogs do not break their legs 
while straining on the leash. It has been testified that the humane 
Weinberg or Dyns pen for kosher slaughter of cattle cannot be used 
for sheep and calves. This is not necessary as sheep and calves can 
simply be lifted up and placed gently in position for kosher slaughter. 
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These humane handling methods are more consistent, to say the least, 
with the directions of the Bible as quoted by rabbinical authorities 
than are the present methods of shackling and hoisting, identically 
the same for slaughter religious or nonreligious and equally cruel 
in either case. 

In concluding, I should like to refer to the assertion of the lawyer 
for the American Meat Institute that “the packing industry is sincere 
when it says it wants to improve methods.” There are two ways in 
which those close allies, the meatpackers and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture under the leadership of Secretary Benson 
could have shown their sincerity on this subject. First, the packers 
could have adopted humane methods for all livestock. Second, the 

ackers and the Department could support H. R. 8308 and S. 1497, 
egislation for which the Department has pledged itself to do its 
utmost if enacted. Knowing the character of this movement for 
humane slaughter as I have seen it develop so far, I would most sin- 
cerely recommend to the packers, for their own good, that they with- 
draw their unwise opposition to this legislation while the majority of 
American citizens are still unaware of conditions now existing in 
packing plants. Every day more housewives are learning with aston- 
ishment and horror about the way in which our food animals are 
killed, and their anger at the continuance of this unnecessary cruelty 
is rising. By far the best and simplest solution would be the enact- 
ment of these bills. 

We most earnestly hope that this distinguished committee will vote 
to send the bills to the full Senate to be voted on. 

The Cuarmman. Any further questions? 

Senator Ture. No, thank you. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Stevens. 

The CHamman. The next witness is Mr. MacFarlane. Mr. Mac- 
Farlane, would you step forward, please, sir, and identify yourself for 
the record ? 

Mr. MacFaruane. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. MacFARLANE, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, BOSTON, MASS.— 
Resumed 


Mr. MacFartane. My name is John C. MacFarlane. I am the 
director of the livestock department of the Massachusetts SPCA and 
Angel Memorial Animal Hospital in Boston, Mass. 

I could not have had a nicer person yield to me, Senator, than Mrs. 
Stevens, and I shall do likewise when you are ready to take over. 

First, I would like also to thank you, sir, for your courtesy and for 
the very keen method that uae have used throughout this entire hear- 
ing to ferret out the facts that you have had laid before you, and your 
committee affiliates. 

The Cuatrman. I consider that the duty of the chairman, because 
he usually is the one the Senate looks to to give the facts out. Be- 
cause if this bill is reported, it will probably be reported by me or 
someone I designate. 

Mr. MacFartane. My compliment was intended for you, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. The chairman is looked to, though, as the man who 
knows it all—even though he does not, or, might not. 

Mr. MacFaruane. I do not claim to be an expert, but I have 33 
years in this business. 

I have three points I would like to clarify first, if I may. 

It has been stated by one of the witnesses here that the humane 
organizations of America, about 10 years ago, objected to the use 
of carbon dioxide as a means of immob'lization. That is not a factual 
statement. Perhaps it was a misunderstanding on the part of the wit- 
ness. 

There was such a statement rendered by the humane organizations 
of the United States about 25 years ago. 

The Cuamman. Have you that statement in writing! Is it in 
writing ¢ 

Mr. MacFaruane. It could be procured, sir. It is not available 
at the moment, but it can be made a part of the record. I vividly 
remember, however, and I think I can give you the facts. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. MacFartane. It was a statement that was made public some 
25 years ago, and it had to do with the objection raised by our organi- 
zations at that time to the use of carbon dioxide gas as a means of 
euthanasia—causing death. We were not interested, nor were we con- 
cerned, with any research in those days involving carbon dioxide as 
a means of immobilization. We were using it to kill small animals. 

The second point I would like to clarify, Mr. Chairman, it was re- 
peatedly brought out that the only truly humane method of killing 
that is known in America today is the method that is referred to as 
shehitah. I was raised in New York City on the East Side, not 
too far from Al Smith. 

The Cuarmman. Will you describe the method, please, for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. MacFaruane. The method is the kosher method which has been 
referred to. 

The Cuarrman. Describe it for the record, how is it done? 

Mr. MacF artane. The process? 

The Carman. In other words, suppose they select an animal that 
is out in the lot, or in the field somewhere, and they want to point him 
out as one to be killed. Now, start from the time that they lasso him, 
or catch him, or whatever method or manner they use to bring him in. 

Mr. MacFartane. If I am to describe the method known as shehitah, 
Mr. Chairman, I must begin at that point where the shohet makes the 
throat cut with the knife, because prior to that it is not a ritual part 
of their slaughtering process. 

What takes place with the animal prior to the cut of the shohet, 
who is a very trained and moral man, all of that work is under the 
auspices and direction of the slaughtering plant in which this killing is 
taking place. An animal is not koshered until the shohet makes the 
throat cut. 

The Cuarrman. So that they do not consider this method in which 
he is brought to the execution place ? 

Mr. MacFartane. No, they donot. 

And many of my friends of Jewish faith have told me through the 
years they would much rather not have an animal subjected to the type 
of treatment that is very normally accorded animals to be koshered 
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because they run into stiff cattle, difficult cattle, that are hard to take 
the hide off of. They are dark cutting cattle oftentimes because they 
are frightened. 

And I think our Jewish brothers, I will attest to the fact, are basic- 
ally a very humane people, and they would like to have their animals 
treated in as kindly a way as possible. 

The CuarrMan. Well then, let’s start from the time of the execution. 

Mr. MacF arian. From the time of the execution I am convinced 
and have been for years and I believe I can corroborate what Mr. 
Myers brought out this morning, that the method known as shehitah 
is a humane method. I think it brings about rapid, if not instan- 
taneous death. 

The Cuarrman. That means the cutting of the——— 

Mr. MacFaruane. Cutting of the carotid arteries. 

The Cuarrman. The jugular vein, we call it, isn’t it ? 

Mr. MacFaruane. That is right. 

The Cuatrman, Call it that way because I understand it better. 

Mr. MacFaruane. That is the right pronunciation, by the way. 

But I take exception, sir, when our good friends of Jewish faith tell 
us that is the only humane method of slaughtering livestock avail- 
able. By their own admission, it takes approximately 2 seconds before 
an animal is completely unconscious and subsequently dies when the 
throat is cut, even by such an expert as a shohet. I think we are all 
agreed that either electricity or a bullet would be even a little faster. 
And electricity can be used, it is being used, and I shall try to enlarge 
upon that now, sir. 

It was also stated that some of the countries in Europe where they 
were using eleetricity to bring about. immobilization ceased to do so 
and are not now using electricity. This is another misconception based 
on a lack of knowledge of what the facts are. In Denmark—I was in 
Denmark in 1955—there were at that time 78 pig factories in the coun- 
try. They do not call them slaughterhouses as we do, they are fac- 
tories. I visited a great many of them while I was in the country, and 
at that particular time, in 1955, our Department of Agriculture, the 
Meat Inspection Branch of our Department of Agriculture, had de- 
termined some of these little hemorrhages in the tissue of hams that 
were canned in Denmark and sent to America, and they naturally ob- 
jected and they stopped the importation of them until a search could 
be made to determine what was causing this. 

So, of course, Denmark became quite alarmed, and the Government 
said, “No more electric stunning—stop it.” Seventy of the plants 
that were using electricity, 70 of the 78, stopped immediately. Eight 
of them continued and never stopped using electricity because they 
all felt in their own mind that their method of using euthanasia was 
beyond reproach. And the meat that had been sent to this country, 
subsequently found to have been spotted by hemorrhaging, did not 
come from their plant. 

I think they stopped the use of electrical energy for approximately 
5 months, not more, and then they went back to it. But, in the mean- 
time, the Government set up what was known as the ‘Danish Meat 
Institute. The institute was set up for the purpose of studying elec- 
tronarcosis, studying the effect of no method of euthanasia, no method 
of immobilization, and studying the method of carbon dioxide. ‘Those 
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three methods were studied, and have been studied very exhaustively. 
I believe the reports are available. I have never asked my friends in 
the Department of Agriculture, but I assume that they have them, 
even as I have them in my office. 

Their original reports indicated that carbon dioxide, their finding 
indicated carbon dioxide, raised the pH factor of the meat. It had 
a tendency to darken the fat tissue a little bit, which, of course, soon 
dissipated itself. As the blood left the body of the animal so did the 
carbon dioxide. They felt that the bacteria count was raised in the 
brine and in the tissue, but later reports and later exhaustive research 
straightened that out. 

So the last report that came from the meat institute, which I have, 
indicated that in their opinion carbon dioxide was preferable to elec- 
tricity. But they did recommend that you could use both. However, 
they preferred carbon dioxide. 

And you will remember from testimony given, Mr. Chairman, that 
Mr. Eric Weinberg, who is a very fine engineer in Denmark, who is 
now in Iran, came here and studied the Hormel process and was so 
fascinated by what he saw that he went back and, with permission 
from Hormel, developed a similar type unit which he called the 
Little Horseshoe unit, big enough to tag 100 hogs an hour, and Danish 
pigs, which are 120 to 150 pounds. They are long and slender and 
not very big. They have uniform pigs in Europe, where we do not. 
We sometimes in a market load will get 12 apiece that will weigh 200 

ounds, we might get 5 that will weigh 600 pounds. The difference 
in width may have a lot to do as to what type of tunnel you might 
subject them to. But in Denmark you do not have that problem. 
You do not have it in Holland, either. But now they have put the 
O. K. on both electricity and on carbon dioxide. 

I have a picture which I brought with me, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not know that you are going to have time to see it. It is a motion 
picture. I took most of it myself, and it is strictly amateurish. Some 
of it was taken professionally in some of the plants I visited, showing 
alleged humane methods of slaughtering as it is now done in European 
countries, Holland, Norway, Denmark, and England. 

When I went to Holland I found a condition which, in my opinion, 
Mr. Chairman, represented the most humane method of killing of 
anywhere I had ever visited, either this country or abroad. But as 
Mr. Eshbaugh will verify, the efficiency of the system in the Rotter- 
dam slaughterhouse under the direction of Dr. Houthuis depended 
entirely upon the doctor being present when the animals were being 
subjected to electric shock. I have had reports from the slaughterin 
plant, which he was the official of, indicating that when the g 
doctor would leave the premises, human beings being what they are 
all over the world, they would relax a little bit and perhaps the system 
was not so good. But my organization permitted me to buy one of the. 
units that Dr. Houthuis helped to perfect in Holland. It is referred 
to as the Elthar. It is a foolproof electrical gadget, if 1 may refer 
to it in that manner, fashioned after similar types of equipment used 
in European hospitals for the treatment of neurosis, mental condi- 
tions. I bought the thing with the consent and approval of my or- 
ganization and had it sent home. It has now been in tests at the 
University of Connecticut for about 6 months. All of the animals 
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killed in the meat department at the University of Connecticut in the 
agricultural college have been stunned prior to the throat cut, either 
by the Elthar method, the sheep, the calves and hogs, or in the case 
of large animals that have been stunned by the Remington humane 
stunner. The meat has been examined by the university veterinarian, 
and I havo reports in my office indicating that he has found no ob- 
jectionable lesions in any of the organs or in the meat itself which 
would cause him to condemn any of the carcasses brought to the meat 
department. 
he Cuarrman. That is by both methods? 

Mr. MacFartane. That is correct, sir, by both methods. 

The Cuarrman. Were you present when this process was going on ! 
Stunning? 

Mr. MacF artane. I was present—you mean at the university, sir? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. MacFaruane. I was present for 1 full week. I ran a short 
course on what we call livestock conservation, and that was a part of 
our course. 

The Crarrman. Well was any difficulty encountered when different- 
sized animals were used ? 

Mr. MacFartane. Oh, yes. Yes; it would not be fair for me to 
assume that there were no difficulties, sir. In the university we had 
snubbing rings in the floor, and 2 or 3 men would bring 1 head of cattle 
out, we will say, and snub him down close to the floor so we could get 
an accurate position to administer the blow of the Remington. The 
same was true of hogs, they would first be drawn before we would 
apply the electric tongs to them. 

The Cuamman. That would not be feasible in our plants? 

Mr. MacFartane. It would not be practical in our plants; no, it 
would not. 

However, I have always maintained, Mr. Chairman, that the use 
of electricity, or what I like to refer to as the induction of electric 
narcosis, deep sleep, where a low voltage is used and where a plant 
exists that does 25 or 30 animals a day, and there are literally hundreds 
and hundreds of them, electricity is a usable method. It is certainly 
an economical one, it has proven to be extremely safe, and we know 
from many years of experience that it is extremely effective. 

The Cuarmman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Mr. MacFarlane. 

Mr. MacFartane. Mr. Chairman, if I may digress for just a mo- 
ment because the Senator sitting across the table raised a question. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Thye. 

Mr. MacFartane. Senator Thye, concerning the comparison be- 
tween the hammer blow by an expert and the blow from one of these 
mechanical instruments. 

A survey was made in England 2 years ago, sir, and testimony was 
made available before the Senate committee in hearings on S. 1636 on 
May 9, 1956, and let me read just one paragraph : 

Experimentally a comparison was made in England between the use of the 
polax and the captive bolt pistol. An experienced man with a polax required 
655 blows to stun 400 animals while the operator with the captive bolt pistol 


used 1,259 shots to stun 1,255 animals; 2 of the misses were due to defective 
cartridges. 
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That was a statement made, Senator, by Mr. Norgord, who at that 
time was in the employ of the American Humane Association. 

Now, the Schermer is not used on the frontal bone so you do not 
have to approach the animal from the front and that is always diffi- 
cult. The Schermer is used behind, stunning the animal between the 
atlas and the occipital space, in other words back here [indicating], 
and the animal is not looking at the operation, so he does not know—— 

Senator Ture. Well now, just a minute, you are using words that 
are unfamiliar to us. 

Mr. MacFartane. Well, at the end of the skull there is a bone that 
looks like a bow tie and that is the atlas bone, and the next bone is the 
occipital bone. 

The CuarrMan. Does that connect with the backbone ? 

Mr. MacFartane. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Part of it? 

Mr. MacFaruanr. Yes, sir. And this is used to penetrate between 
that space and bring about complete comotosis. 

Therefore, when we first began to develop the Remington instru- 
ment we found that the first Remington developed was made in metal 
that was the color [indicating] and we had to approach the beef 
animals from the front or the top looking down at their backs, and 
as we would get the instrument in place ready to make the blow, the 
light metal would reflect and the animal would shy away. We found 
it extremely difficult to place blows properly and so the metal was then 
made in that gunmetal type color and since that time it has been much 
more effective. 

Also for the record, Mr. Chairman, I have these figures which I 
think may help you, sir: As of June 30, 1957, there were only 258 
of the 507 federally inspected slaughtering plants slaughtering hogs 
in the United States. There were 447 plants slaughtering cattle. 
There were 338 slaughtering calves and 223 slaughtering sheep and 
65 slaughtering goats. There were 258 slaughtering swine and 13 
slaughtering horses. Those are all under Federal inspection. 

If I may now go back to the subject that I believe I left off at the 
time Mrs. Stevens came forward, which was electrical shocking. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. sir. 

Mr. MacFartane. Dr. Hoothvis in Rotterdam, Holland, as I in- 
dicated before, Mr. Chairman, has perfected a model type of slaught- 
ering operation, but when he was away from the plant it was not a 
model because human, the workers would become sometimes careless. 
I spent 10 days with Dr. Hoothvis in Holland and he told me not to 
use the electrode equipment which I subsequently brought back to 
America. He developed two methods of inducing unconsciousness 
in hogs which apparently is one of our major problems because there 
are more of them slaughtered than any other type of animal. 

One was the administration of a high voltage, 185 to 220 volts for 
a short time, 1 second, at 600 milliamperes. When that type of volta 
was used on the hogs I personally observed tiny hemorrhages, little 
tiny blood spots in the lungs when the animals were dressed out but 
Dr. Hoothvis did not pay any attention to those because he determined 
in his mind—he knew the difference between and he could differen- 
tiate between hemorrhaging caused by electricity and hemorrhaging 
caused by the incipient stages of hog cholera. 
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I would not advocate that as a method for causing immobilization 
in this country. I would recommend the use of the electricity where 
the long count was used, that is, using the same equipment and reduc- 
ing the voltage to 70 with the same milliamperes, 600. 

This is a long tong, or it looks like an ice tong, it is quite movable 
and it is not too heavy. When I first looked at it it seemed to be very 
cumbersome but after 8 tries even I learned how to use that with some 
setae, to touch the hog in the shackling pen and that would im- 
mediately cause the hog to become stunned momentarily and if he 
was released at that time and if you removed the tong then the hog 
would run around not the least bit shocked, but Dr. Hoothvis told me 
that by removing the electrode around the body until I had the 
electrode on a point which is behind—one behind the eye and one 
behind the opposite ear, then the 70 volts would go through and hold- 
ing it in that position for about 15 seconds the hind legs of the animal 
would eventually do this [demonstrating], they would straighten out. 

And when stretched out to their fullest point, he would then release 
the electrodes and the hog would slump in a completely relaxed con- 
dition and while in that condition it was shackled and hoisted and 
stunned. 

At no time did I see an animal regain consciousness in his plant 
except the one hog he asked me to lay on one side to see what would 
happen to it. 

ithin 15 minutes the hog I had personally reduced to uncon- 
sciousness with this 70-volt pressure, the hog came back to its hind 
feet and was apparently none the worse for wear and was subsequently 
slaughtered, but no autopsy was performed; so I don’t know whether 
there was any damage. 

The Cuarrman. But you say that is not practical in this country? 

Mr. MacFartane. No, except in the small plants. 

Senator Toye. Would you believe that the hogs were suffering any 
discomfort while you were moving those tongs ? 

Mr. MacFaruane. Well, in my own personal belief, I feel I was not 
being the most humane person in the world until such time as I had 
the electrodes where he told me to put them; but he told be his work- 
men could do it much more rapidly. 

Senator Ture. Yes, but you say you were moving that around the 
body until you hit that one certain place behind the ear ? 

Mr. MacFaruane. Yes, the ear. 

Senator Turse. And apparently there must have been some current 
moving through the hog. 

Mr. MacFartane. That is right, the full 70 volts. 

Senator Ture. So the pig must have been suffering some discom- 
fort. ‘ 

Mr. MacFaruaNe. I have no doubt that when I did it the pig was 
uncomfortable, but when you learn to work very rapidly it is only 
a matter of 3 or 4 seconds. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I do have to leave 
for that 4 o’clock appointment. 

The Cuairman. Yes, I am sorry to see you go, Senator Thye. 

Mr. MacFaruane. In closing, Mr. Chairman, I have only one more 
thing I would like to add—two things, perhaps: 

I do not think that any of us in this country who profess to believe 
in the humanities and who have an appreciation for man and animal 
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would object to any of the study bills that have been proposed, if 
there was a deadline in the study bills. 


The Cuarrman. Well, we had a deadline. 

Mr. MacFarxane. I know you did. 

The Cuarrman. I would not do it otherwise. In other words, an 
action that is taken fast with respect to this problem—we meant busi- 
ness. We did not just want to fool around with it, or at least I would 
not. And that has been my method of doin things since I have been 
in the Senate, and I still contend that if the bill you had proposed 
had been passed by the House, then I think you would have had it 
u 

Mr. MacFaruane. Well, we would have had it for 2 years now. 

The Cuarrman. Surely, ‘without a question. 

Mr. MacFaruanr. But I do not think at this point, sir, you should 
consider a study, because we have already had those 2 years. 

The Cuarrman. Well, but we have had no studies. 

Mr. MacFartang. W ell, the studies have been going on. 

The Cuamman. I know. But I mean by our own people or the 
people that have to administer this, and they tell us of their own per- 
sonal knowledge or through research that they themselves carry it on 
and that they cannot come to a decision as to how to administer this; 
and that is the burden of the reports that we get from the Department 
of Agriculture: That they would not know how to administer this. 

They would have to take the word of other people which they have 
not tried out themselves. 

Do you see the point ? 

Mr. MacFartaner. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And that isthe burden of their argument. 

Mr. MacF aruane. One other point, Mr. Chairman, and then I 
shall stop: 

I am grateful for your giving me your time. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right. And take your time. I will 
stay as long as you have anything to say, and I want to get through 
with the rest of the witnesses today. 

Mr. MacFartane. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Mrs. Stevens was asked a question by Senator Symington, and 
I was hoping that I might have an opportunity to answer the question 
or to add to her answer. 

He wanted to know why the Jewish people opposed the bill if we 
felt that the method is humane and had so declared it, if I followed 
his question; and I believe that one reason, perhaps, for the opposi- 
tion, as suggested by some of our friends, might be along the economic 
lines. 

Our Jewish brothers pay a premium price for every head of beef 
that they slaughter. They get the best beef in America. There is no 
question about. that, and I think—this is just a supposition, Mr. Chair- 
man—but I believe, having been raised along with Jewish people and, 
being a Scotchman, perhaps I may think like Jewish people that if 
it became necessary for the packers of America in whose plants they 
were slaughtering the cattle, for these packers to put in this large 
physical equipment which would cost necessarily a good many dollars, 
that in most instances the packers might very well feel inclined to 
raise the costs to the Jewish people, and so I think it is a logical as- 
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sumption to make, and I think that may be one reason behind their 
present opposition to the bill; and I just pass that out for your 
consideration. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, I examined most of the Jewish witnesses 
who appeared before us day before yesterday, and I do not believe 
that argument was raised at all. 

They felt that this would lead to anti-Semitism, from what I could 
understand. I do not know if I correctly understood it; but that is 
what I thought: That they took the position that this would lead here 
to what other countries do. I think that is the burden of their 
argument. 

Mr. MacFaruane. And I think they have grounds for it. 

In Sweden, they were compelled by law to immobilize their animals 
by electricity, and I would object to that in this country, but I cannot 
conceive of our Jewish friends having so little faith in our Constitution 
as to believe that we might send up some act that might infringe upon 
their religious convictions. 

The CuarrMan. As chairman of this committee, I have asked the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture and, of course, I am going 
to have our legal adviser of our committee, to thoroughly examine the 
measure and report to us whether or not there should be that total 
exemption, and I would probably be guided to some extent by what 
they say. 

Mr. MacFaruane. Yes. 

Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Who is the next witness ? 


STATEMENT OF MOSES I. FEUERSTEIN, PRESIDENT, UNION OF 
ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, 
N. Y.—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. All right, you appeared before us last Tuesday. 

Have you anything that you would like to add to the statements 
made by yourself? 

Mr. Feverstern. Yes, sir. 

First I would like to express to you my personal appreciation for 
the amount of effort and time you have given to try to ferret out 
what must obviously be a very complicated problem with two sides 
so dedicated to their points of view and to try to find where the right 
does lie. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that comes from years of experience. 

Mr. Frevrrsrein. And I hope that I eventually get some of that. 

I wanted, first, Senator, to see if I could cast some light on the 
question of the confusion that has developed around who represents 
the Jewish organizations and the statements that appear to have been 
made that seem to be so contradictory. 

The Cuatrman. May I make this suggestion before you go into 
that ? 

Will you answer the question that was asked by Senator Symington ? 

Do you recall it? 

Mr. Fevrerstern. Why the Orthodox community is against this bill? 

The Cuamman. That is right. For the record. 

Mr. Feversrern. I will be very happy to, for the record. 
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The Cuamman. And I would also like for you to say or give your 
reaction to the statement just made by Mr., MacFarlane that it was 
a question of economics. I would appreciate it if you would proceed 
to answer those two questions and then you may go on with your own 
further statement. 

Mr. Freverstern. Yes, sir. Fine. 

The main objections of the Orthodox community to this bill arise, 
No. 1, because committed as we are to the humane treatment of animals, 
we find that the methods that have been suggested as being humane do 
not in fact add up to humane treatment and, since they do not, we 
cannot be in favor of those methods. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you find contradiction in the bill 
in that respect ¢ 

Mr. Feuerstein. Yes. And as I outlined specifically last time and, 
without going into it in detail again, we found that on the method that 
is known as the “single blow” that very rarely a single blow renders 
an animal insensible, and that testimony has been presented that. some- 
times over 20 blows were used; and I think there has been testimony 
rendered here by a number of authorities to indicate the question- 
ability of using the methods which have been developed until now, 
or the techniques developed until now, that they do not, in fact, pro- 
vide the insensibility that the bill claims they de and that would 
entitle the method to be known as humane. 

On the second question, which was electrical stunning, I think 
that 

The CuarrMan. Wait a minute before you go into that. 

As I understand the testimony that was presented to this commit- 
tee—as far as I know—with respect to blows, they pertained to hammer 
blows and not these new instruments that have been devised by Rem- 
ington and Schermer; and the testimony that I have heard indicates 
that there were very few misses except in cases where there was some- 
thing defective with the cartridge that was used. That is what I 
recollect to be the record. 

Now this testimony you are giving and refer to now, about the 20 
misses ; where do you get that from ? 

Mr. Feversrern. Well, there was testimony given. 

The Cuarrman. When. 

Mr. Feuerstein. Previously, on Tuesday, I believe, and by other 
people who discussed the efficacy of this requirement of a single blow 
and whether we could measure up to that requirement, and that testi- 
mony did indicate—and that has been the problem that we have had, 
also—— 

The CuatrmMan. Well, I do not recall that, but I will look it up. 
I do not recall any witness testifying that it required as many as 
20 blows with these newly discovered instruments. 

Mr. Feverstretn. No; I did not say with these newly discovered 
instruments. You see, when we drew up our presentation on the basis 
of the methods that have been developed until now and the experience 
that we have from observation that was available to us, that amount 
of experience indicated that we have not reached the level where a 
single blow is sufficient. 

Now today we have heard testimony to the effect that such a method 
has been developed 
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The Cuareman. Pardon me, Mr. Feuerstein. The clerk points up 
the testimony of Rabbi Lewin who made that statement and in which 
the Department agreed and the statement pertained primarily to the 
question of the single-blow method and I think it is agreed by the 
proponents of this bill that is not perfect. 

Mr. Feverstern. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And that out of 100 you might have a few misses, 
but the fact remains that the testimony shows that they are still 
experimenting to get greater perfection. 

Mr. Frvurrstrern. Yes; but the law does require it. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the law would require it as being hu- 
mane. 

Mr. Feversrein. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, as to whether it is the most humane or not, 
that is what I am worried about in sending this bill to the Senate. 

Mr. Feverstrern. And that was the concern we had. 

The Cuatrrman. And I am curious to find out where you got this 
20-blow testimony you have given here. Is that by the use of a 
hammer or any of these instruments ? 

Mr. Fruerstern. Well, in order to get a more specific answer to 
that I would like to defer to Dr. Lewin. 

The CHarrman. Where did you get that? You made the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Feversrern. This statement was prepared together in our com- 
mittee and you will remember when I spoke last time I had with me 
Rabbi Sharfman and Mr. Brennglass, so if you would be kind enough, 
I would defer to them. 

The CHatrman. I will defer; but whenever a witness makes a 
statement of that kind he ought to be in a position to back it up, 
because I have not heard such testimony as that before. 

Mr. Feverstern. Well, in fact I made it on 

The CHarrman. I mean the testimony about the 20 blows. Did 
you make that testimony on Tuesday ? 

Mr. Feuerstein. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I did not hear it, I guess, because I do not 
remember it. 

Mr. Feverstern. It is in the record. 

The CHarrmman. All right, I do not recall even mention of that. 
Iam sorry. Proceed. 

Mr. Feverstern. The second method I think that has been dis- 
cussed here, and I think very thoroughly, is the electrical stunning 
about which I think enough testimony was presented to indicate a 
great deal of work in that respect also has to be developed. 

On the question of the chemicals, we presented testimony to the 
effect that in the case of turkeys, for instance, and cattle, chemical 
stunning has produced asphyxiation with the fowl and cattle being 
exposed to great succeeding torture. As to other means, that has no 
particular meaning since the law does not specify what they are. 
That would be one of the objections that we have to the bill. 

The second that I mentioned was that the bill permits Jewish ritual 
slaughter but then it proceeds to take the question of preparation 
and to declare that that has no relationship to Jewish ritual slaughter 
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The Cuarrman. Well, is that not true ? 

Mr. Frevurrstern. It is truetoa certain extent. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent is it not true? 

Mr. Feverstern. Well, sir, the extent to which it is not true is that 
by creating restrictions on how the animal must be prepared it could 
make the situation almost impossible for production on a mass basis 
and that is what we are afraid of in this bill. In other words, there 
can be an illusion created, that although kosher slaughter is al- 
lowed it is so bound up in the preparatory steps, as Senator Thye men- 
tioned, that it would ie either practically very difficult or because, for 
other reasons, it would be found that there just would not be packers 
who would do it. 


The Cuairman. Well, as I pointed out a few days ago, section 6 
reads: 


Nothing in this act should be construed to prohibit, abridge, or in any way 
hinder the religious freedom of any person or group to slaughter and prepare— 
is that not covered ? 

Mr. Feuerstein. Yes, sir, except that, as I remember, you asked that 
question very directly to our counsel and our counsel reported to you 
that although the words are as you stated they were, that the interpre- 
tation of them often is such that the courts do not make a literal inter- 
aie and that, furthermore, the legislative intent behind the 

ill is that the present forms of preparing the animal are in fact to be 
declared illegal. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I want to say frankly to you, Mr. Feuerstein, 
that I do not see why you and others of your religious belief believe 
that no language can be placed in this bill to totally exempt—in other 
words, to not interfere with your religious freedom, and that is why 
I asked the Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture as well as our 
own attorney, our legal adviser, to study this bill and find out whether 
or not you are totally exempt. 

Mr. Feuerstein. Now, you put your finger on it, Senator. Right 
now that is our problem. I have mentioned that the restrictions which 
the Department of Agriculture would be empowered to make on the 
preparation of the animal are such that we fear that it would be in 
a position to make the freedom to slaughter religiously an illusion, 
and I would like to bring it one step further, with your permission. 

The CuarrMan. Surely. 

Mr. Feverstern. In the legislative intent and according to the testi- 
mony of the proponents of the bill given here today it has been stated 
that the most humane method of slaughter would be the Weinberg 

en. 

We have objected to the Weinberg pen, No. 1, because it has never 
been in use in this country and therefore it is a kind of a solution that 
certainly is not very realistic; but more seriously we object to the 
Weinberg pen because the humane societies in the United States are 
associated with the humane societies in England and all over the world 
in an international association of humane societies and at the very 
moment that the humane societies in the United States are proposing 
the Weinberg pen as the most humane, we showed you caricatures of 
the Weinberg pen being put out by the royal society in England which 
declare that to be so cruel, that it has led its people to “put out the 
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most anti-Semitic literature seen in the world since the war—and 
wouldn’t that create a source of worry in your mind ? 

The Cuarrman. Well, we will let the record speak for itself. I be- 
lieve that is your main objection, is it not—it is not economic? 

Mr. Feverstew. That is right, it is not economic. 

The Cuarmrman. But that is going to be used in the future, in a way, 
to restrict you? 

Mr. Frversrern. Restrict. You see, we are being pushed into the 
corner of using the Weinberg pen, which is where the English societies 
pushed the Jews in England in 1932 and then after they had been 
installed they proceeded, after 23 years of constant pressure, to declare 
that it is most cruel—now, what will it be if that is taken away ? 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. I get your point. 

Mr. Feverstern. I would like to revert to my first point which 
was the representation of the American Jewish community. As I 
mentioned in my testimony the first time there are about 5,500,000 
Jews in America, the majority of whom are interested in kosher ritual 
slaughter for religious reasons and it is they whom we represent, in 
addition to a great many who are worried Shank this kind of legisla- 
tion for reasons we have just discussed. 

All of the Jewish organizations that were mentioned here before 
were all united in their opposition to this bill but as brought out in 
testimony by Mr. Brennglass and by Rabbi Sharfman, pressure was 
exerted by the proponents of the bill both in the House and Senate 
to the effect that if a compromise in the Jewish position was not 
achieved then the bill would be passed over the objections of the 
Jewish community with the probability that there would not be ade- 
quate protection for Jewish ritual slaughter. It was there that a split 
was forced in the Jewish community because those who felt the threat 
was one that they could not afford to cast aside, went along with the 
compromise bill, unwillingly. They never became proponents of the 
bill as stated by well-meaning people, but that was the fact and the 
record will indicate that those of who stood on principle refused to 
go alon 

The Ca In that connection, you heard Mr. Myers testify? 

Mr. Feverstern. I did. 

The Cuarrman. And he put in quite a long time trying to get the 
various Jewish organizations together and he got agreement—I think 
he mentioned the name of Mr. Pfeffer. 

Mr. Feuerstein. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know him? 

Mr. Feversrern. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know what his position is at the moment; 
is he for this bill? 

Mr. Freversrern. He never was for the bill, none of the organiza- 
tions he represented were ever for the bill, but, as a result of the threat, 
that unless they went along with some kind of a compromise position 
the bill would be passed, they decided to go along not as proponents 
but also not as opponents. 

The Caarrman. Well, did they use the word “threat”? Are you 
sure of that? 

Mr. Feuerstein. Well, let me see if I can read it from the record 
over here. 
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The Cuarrman. I wonder if you would be good enough to get in 
touch with Mr. Pfeffer and have him write to this committee what 
his present views are on this bill. I think it is important in the light 
of the testimony this morning by Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Fevurrstern. I would fa py to, Senator. 


The Cuarrman. Also in the light of your own testimony. You may 
proceed. 


Mr. Feuerstein. Reference was made by Mrs. Stevens that certain 
designated Jewish organizations were in favor of the proposed legis- 


ain. That was on page 325 and this is the testimony by Mr. Brenn- 
glass: 


I might say by way of preface that I served as chairman of the ad hoc com- 
mittee in which all Jewish organizations were cooperating in opposition to the 
pending legislation. 

As such chairman, I think that I can categorically deny the statement that 


Mrs. Stevens has made that the five designated Jewish organizations have ap- 
proved the legislation. 


I believe that would apply also to the statements made by Mr. 
Myers. 


I refer specifically to a letter which was sent out over the signature of the 
authorized representatives of these five organizations under date of February 20, 
1958, to Congressman Poage in the House of Representatives. 

The signatories to this letter are the following organizations: The American 
Jewish Congress, which is Mr. Leo Pfeffer’s organization; the Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America, which is the conservative group; the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, which is the reformed; the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, which is the lay reformed; and the United Synagogue of America, 
which is the layman’s group of the conservative. 

And I may give you very briefly the background of each of these organi- 
zations. 


The CHAIRMAN. Before you do that, are there any other organizations who 
favor this legislation? 

Mr. BRENNGLASS. I know of no national Jewish organization which has come 
out in favor of the bill. 

The American Jewish Congress, as was pointed out earlier today, is an 
organization of organizations. As late as last week, at a meeting which I 
attended, the authorized representatives of the American Jewish Congress 
stated that they were not in favor of this legislation and have never given 
the consent thereto. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America is the rabbinical arm of the conservative 
movement in Jewry, while the congregational arm of conservatism is the 
United Synagogue of America. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis is the rabbinical arm of reform 
Jewry, and its congregational or lay body is the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

In this letter of February 20 that I have just referred to, the following state- 
ment is made: “Referring to the undersigned organizations, Congressman 
Multer said during the debate: ‘We are in favor of and support this.’” Con- 
gressional Record, 1431. 

This statement is inaccurate. “As you correctly stated, we were opposed to 
H. R. 8308 in the form in which it was originally introduced. As stated in 
the letter from Dr. Leo Pfeffer to you, dated January 29, 1958, in its present 
amended form we do not oppose the measure. However, while we do not 
oppose the measure as amended, we are not proponents of the bill. We are 
sure you understand and appreciate this distinction.” 


The CuHatrman. Well, that does not mean he is against it? 
Mr. Frverstetn. Well, the background of being for or against was 


brought out to you, as Mr. Brennglass did—that arose from the cleav- 
age that was created when the pressure was exerted. 
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The Cuatrman. Who exerted that pressure? I would like to 
know, if you do; do not give me any hearsay, now. 

Mr. Freversrern. No. I was trying to find this letter over here 
that was quoted. 

The CHatrMan. Because I would term that a rather serious 
charge. If you know, of your own knowledge, give me the names 
of those who pressured and the names of those who were pressured. 
I would like to have them, as this charge is serious enough, I would 
like to have them appear before this committee. 

Mr. Frverstern. There was a quotation here which I am having 
difficulty in finding. Here it is on page 359: 

Mr. SHARFMAN. May I also read a paragraph from the letter sent on March 
25, 1958, by Congressman Poage to Senator Humphrey: 

“I was particularly impressed with the clear and effective way in which 
you pointed out that in the absence of legislation of the type you and I are 
trying to get, that it will probably be far more likely that the Congress will 
pass some type of punitive legislation, completely ignoring the legitimate re- 
quests of our Jewish citizens. I think this would be unfortunate, but I think 
it is likewise inevitable.” 

Senator, it is communications like this—and I read it in no sense in trying 
to impugn either the good intentions or the character of Senator Humphrey 
or Congressman Poage—we respect them very, very highly, and we know that 
they have been trying to do their best as far as the Jewish community is con- 
cerned—but as a result of this, Senator, a segment of the Jewish community 
got to work and began to suggest certain language, but maintaining all the 
time and we hope that the record will make it clear that they are not opposed to 
this legislation, but in no way are they in favor of this. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that does not make any sense; you are not 
opposed or in favor of it. 

Mr. Feversrein. They are not opposed to it but they are not in 
favor of it and they are suggesting the amended language in order to 
avoid a situation which they were told by the letter I just read would 
take place if they did not come through. 

We as the representatives of the orthodox community said that we 
were going to stand on principle and we were going to come down 
and insist upon being heard in the Senate by the authorized commit- 
tee and to state our position forthrightly and that was why we ap- 
peared over here and you will find as a matter of record a number 
of the organizations such as the American Jewish Committee have 

ut in letters in support of our position and other organizations that 
do not care to mention because they took positions over here which 
we have just discussed, are also supporting us in our effort. 

Now, I want to proceed with your permission to another area. 

The Cuarrman. Well, before you proceed to that area, are you in a 
position to back up your charge of force being used ? 

Mr. Feversrew. I thought that I did. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean just this letter? 

Mr. Feverstern. I thought that this letter represented, through its 
contents—— 

The CHarrman. Pressure ? 

Mr. Frurrstern. A statement by the writer of the kind of persua- 
sion that had been used and summed up to indicate that he thought 
it was very wise that the organizations had acceded. 

The Cuamman. Well, your statement then in respect to pressure 
being used stems from letters of the character you just read ? 

Mr. Feverste1n. Correct. 
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The Cuamman. Proceed. 

Mr. Frurrsrern. My colleagues will make more learned mention 
to the reference that the opponents of the bill have continually made 
concerning hoisting and shackling—that it is inhumane—and we 
maintain that as it is practiced in kosher slaughterhouses it is not 
inhumane but that it is in fact a humane form of slaughter. 

The CHarrman. You mean, that is the throat-cutting part! 

Mr. Fruerstern. No; the preparation of the animal, by raising it 
up on its hind legs for a very short period so that the animal will then 
be in a position to be slaughtered and so that the blood can drain 
with the utmost quickness. 

The CuatrmMan. In other words, the method referred to does not use 
the revolving 

Mr. Fruerstein. No; that does not use the Weinberg pen, but they 
hoist, and it is the intention of the proponents of the bill to outlaw that 
form of preparation as inhumane, the hoisting of the animal. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. 

Mr. Fruerstetn. Now, there was reference made by the proponents 
of the bill to the activities of the humane societies where I felt the seeds 
of a solution are present in a very encouraging and democratic way. 

The proponents stated on different occasions that if they are not 
successful in getting the bill passed they will proceed on their own 
to alert their membership not to purchase from concerns that they 
feel are slaughtering animals inhumanely. I would suggest, Mr. 
Senator, that in this idea there is the possibility of a solution in a way 
which would quickly bring about in my opinion the results that they 
might want in a democratic way and without entering into the area 
of legislation. 

With that, Senator, I would like to thank you for the kind consid- 
eration you have given us. 





STATEMENT OF RABBI ISAAC LEWIN, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, NEW YORK, N. Y.—Resumed 


Mr. Lewrn. Senator, I would like very briefly, with your permis- 
sion, to dwell on two aspects of the problem. 

First of all, may I say that I am rather surprised to see so many 
distinguished and honorable gentlemen and ladies speak on methods 
on which they are not experts. 

I must say that the question of electrical, chemical, and mechanical 
stunning on the 

The Cuatrman. Pardon me, with all due respect, I do not think 
that they posed as experts. What they did was to quote from experts. 

Mr. Lewin. That is right; and that Ido not mean. I will tell you 
in what respect I feel that, that everybody who comes to this com- 
mittee—and after all this is the highest forum for presenting our 
requests and our opinions, this is a committee of the Senate of the 
United States—should be very reluctant in suggesting anything that 
could not be proved by facts—and facts include the scientific evalua- 
tion. Problems such as the stunning of the animal belong to the most 
complicated matters of physiology. The impression which one gains 
from stunning methods is not so simple that one could come to you and 
say “this is how it is.” 
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Professor Dukes, one of the greatest scientists in America in this 
field and head of the department of the New York Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, writes in a statement that I submitted to you as 
follows: 

An uninformed person watching the reactions of an animal dying from severe 
hemorrhage could draw erroneous conclusions with respect to consciousness and 
pain. The correct interpretation of the reactions requires fundamental knowl- 
edge of the anatomy and physiology of the animal, particularly as applied to the 
circulation, respiration, and nervous system. 

I am a rabbi, a professor of history, and I have devoted a number 
of years to writing books in the field of the explanation of methods of 
slaughter, but I have never suggested and would never state that you 
should take my views as to the humaneness of the method of stunning. 
Nobody can say that he knows when the animal has pain. Nobody 
knows exactly what really is the pain of an animal. Sometimes the 
animal’s reactions are only reflexive movements. When an animal is 
being hoisted, or when an animal that is being slaughtered, we see such 
reactions that in our uninformed opinion we could consider as a sign 
of pain but it is not that ; they are reflex movements. 

riginally I was honored by the Jewish community to come and 
testify before Congress on behalf of 22 organizations representing a 
united front 

The Cuatrman. How many of those organizations are there? 

Mr. Lewrn. There are probably not more than 2 or 3 of impor- 
tance 

The Cuatrman. Outside of the—— 

Mr. Lewrn. Outside of the 22. When I came back from Washing- 
ton in 1957, after my testimony before the House committee, I was 
asked by the others, “Why did you not tell us you were going and we 
would have been glad to give you authority to speak also on our be- 
half?” 

There was no difference of opinion in 1957 how all the 5 or 6 bills 
before Congress have to be evaluated. I had with me Mr. Pfeffer as 
my counsel. Mr. Poage was in the chair. I have here the report on 
the hearings which I am sure, Senator, you have, too. There was no 
difference of opinion among us. When I finished my testimony Mr. 
Poage said, “Do you have any suggestions to make; would you suggest 
any other language?” 

Mr. Pfeffer and myself promised to give an answer in writing. We 
went to New York and sent to Congressman Poage a letter in which 
we said that we are in no position to suggest any language. We stated 
that this was our reaction on behalf of the Jewish organizations with 
regard to the bills before Congress. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now; are you not the witness that testified 
here Tuesday that as far as you knew every Jewish organization was 
opposed to this bill ? 

Mr. Lewrn. I submitted the statement of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and my friends Mr. Brennglass and Rabbi Sharfman had 
authority to speak on behalf of their organizations. Also there was 
the testimony read on behalf of the American Jewish Congress. It 
was clearly stated that the American Jewish Congress does not come 
out in favor of this bill. 
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The Cuarrman. What have you to say about the statement just 
made by Mr. Feuerstein that certain Jewish organizations were pres- 
sured into accepting this language? 

Mr. Lewin. [ am entirely in accord with Mr. Feuerstein and I think 
he gave you the full evidence by the letter he read into the record. 

he Cuarrman. Well, when you speak of being pressured, how is 
that done? 

Mr. Lewrn. Oh, Senator, if Jewish organizations have 2 alternatives 
before them, 1 that the bill will be passed over all objections: which 
have been raised legitimately by the representatives of Jewish organi- 
zations, or they have to submit some kind of an amendment, then some 
of them may say “Let us submit one——” 

The Cuarrman. In other words, get the best you can ? 

Mr. Lewin. Get the best you can. But we, for whom this is a mat- 
ter of utmost importance in practical life, we cannot agree to that. 
Senator, you may take my word, and I have two distinguished rabbis 
with me representing two of the greatest rabbinical organizations not 
only in America, but in the world, who will confirm this, that if this 
bill will pass, not only will some of our fears be truly justified but 
hundreds of thousands if not millions of American citizens will ab- 
stain from eating meat; they will be forced into a situation where 
the consumption of meat will be impossible because there is no wa 
how you can force a Jew to forgo and forget an obligation whic 
he has according to the ritual of the Jewish law. We would rather 
starve than eat meat which is ritually prepared improperly and 
therefo¥e, you understand, Senator, the kind of importance we attach 
to this legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I sympathize with the ‘views just expressed 
but yet as I stated Tuesday, I cannot for the life of me see why it 
is that this committee could not put language in the bill that would 
entirely exclude you or protect you—and you say it is impossible? 

Mr. Lewrn. I'll tell you why. I have in my statement which you 
have a separate chapter showing that practically it will be impos- 
siblacsand I don’t want to repeat it. 

The Cuatrman. No. 

Mr. Lewin. I am only going to tell you that the execution of a bill 
of this kind is entirely in the hands of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Lewr1n. The Department of Agriculture takes into consideration 
section 2 (b) that exempts or declares that the Jewish method is 
humane, including section 6, which says that nothing shall be con- 
strued to prohibit, abridge, or in any way hinder the religious freedom, 
but the Department of Agriculture nevertheless has officially stated to 
you ina letter which I quoted in my testimony, as follows : 

In view of the language of sections 2 and 6 of the bill, the remarks made 
during the discussion of the bill in the House and the lack of knowledge with 
respect to the Weinberg pen, it is difficult for this Department to determine what 
administrative action would be appropriate if this bill becomes law. 

Evidently we will not be able to handle those animals before 
slaughtering as required by our religious law. 

At least there are such fears. If this would be a certainty, the 
whole bill would be unconstitutional. You will agree that nothing 
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could be done to enact legislation which is against the constitutional 
freedom of religion. Here it is in such a way formulated that we are 
later in the hands of an official of the Department. We feel that we 
have not sufficient protection here. And, indeed, it cannot be satis- 
factory to us, because we feel that in such a country as America, this 
beloved country of ours, we deserve to have full liberty and full 
freedom. 

I am happy, indeed, to see that even our distinguished opponents 
of today admitted that shehitah is a humane method, and that there 
is no doubt whatsoever about it. I have quoted in my book, which 
was published in 1946, about 800 testimonies on the humaneness of 
shehitah. Now, 50 or 60 are included in my testimony before the House 
committee. I have in my possession more, but I don’t think it is 
necessary, because if our opponents or the proponents of the bill say 
it is humane, the question is proved to everybody’s satisfaction. 

How is it with the other methods? if we speak about electrical 
stunning, I note that British, American, and other experts question the 
humaneness of electric stunning. And I don’t think that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the United States would prohibit electrical 
stunning if it would not be absolutely necessary. The physician who 
must make the post mortem examination of the animal co the carcass 
before him, and if he finds lesions which are produced either by sickness 
or electrical stunning, he must absolutely disqualify that carcass. 
Mr. MacFarlane and Mrs. Stevens have said that in the European 
countries, electric stunning is practiced, and they are proud that no 
country except Denmark has abolished this system. But it tales time 
to find out exactly what is right. And I don’t think in those countries 
they care as much for the welfare of the population as we do in this 
country. If the Department of Health has written to you that there 
is a doubt of this meat coming from electrical or chemical stunning 
being good for the health of our population, can we then say that 
we will learn from England or from the Scandinavian countries, who 
do not want to check whether it is good for the health of the 
population? I am proud that America is checking. And I think we 
should be grateful to the Department of Agriculture that they are 
taking these aspects into consideration, bringing them to the attention 
of the Senate. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think they expressed the idea that it is 
unhealthy, but they did say that there was a little knowledge that 
they themselves had learned from research. 

Mr. Lewin. May I quote, Senator, with all respect. 

Mr. Cuairman. I am talking about the testimony, I am not talking 
about the letter. 

Mr. Lewin. But the letter is quite clear. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Lewin. Now, if I may go to the other aspect, there is no doubt 
that we are for humane slaughter. I said 2 days ago, that in the 
Bible and in the subsequent writings of our great sages we were told 
time and again to be kind and humane to animals. And I realize 
that it must make quite a curious impression on the Senators if we 
come here and oppose this bill, because we are for humaness to 
animals. We taught the world to be humane to animals. I have 
given in my testimony so many quotations, that I don’t think any- 
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body will deny it. But our experience with such legislation is very 
sad. And it was mentioned here—I believe Senator Symington 
asked—if in Europe there was anti-Semitism behind this legislation. 

I would like, sir, to give you one quotation from my book which I 
‘published on the religious practice of shehitah, I didn’t want to do it 
‘before, because it really is just shocking even to compare, to put at 
‘one end of the table something which happens in America and at the 
other end of the table something which happened in a country like 
Germany. However, because Senator Symington has already men- 
tioned it, I think it should be read into the record. 

When the Germans occupied Poland during the last war, the first 
thing which they proclaimed was to prohibit shehitah. I would like 
to quote their regulation : 

In any territory under German rule, cruelty to animals of any kind is not 
permissible. Effective immediately, therefore, shehitah, the painful slaughter- 
ing of animals by means of the gradual draining of blood for the purposes of so- 
called kosher meat consumption, is prohibited. This is to go into effect imme- 


diately. Any person guilty of shehitah is punishable by an imprisonment for 
not less than 1 year. 


And they say: 
The prison sentence may be served in concentration eamps, 


That is how they acted in Europe: “Kindness” to animals and con- 
centration camps for human beings. 

The Cuarrman. Under Hitler? 

Mr. Lew1n. Under Hitler. 

Now, this is no precedent. I don’t want to say that anyone in this 
country thinks of any such possibilities. 

The Cuarrman. Do Jenkhiire of any other country in Europe other 
than en think Switzerland is the one which is men- 
tione 

Mr. Lewin. Switzerland has done it, as I showed in this book, in 
1893. 

The Cuatrman. And you consider it antisemitic? 

Mr. Lewin. It is antisemitic, and I have given a clear evidence in 
my book. Switzerland is a trinational country; there are Germans, 
French, and Italians there. I have studied exactly the results of the 
vote. It was a popular vote, in Switzerland every law of this kind 
must pass a popular referendum. Now, in the German cantons it was 
overwhelmingly voted for. The French and the Italian cantons voted 
against this bill. But the German cantons of Switzerland have the 
majority and, therefore, they outvoted it. There was a terrific anti- 
Semitic propaganda among the Germans, and they got it. 

The CHatrman. Does your book show any country other than 
Switzerland that took action ? 

Mr. Lewin. Norway has done it, but it is interesting that they have 
done it under the influence of Nazi propaganda, because the man who 
forced this bill into law was a certain Jens Hundseid and he was later 
the prime minister of a government in which Vidkun Quisling—this 
is a very infamous name—was a member. This shows already how 
this was done. But I don’t want to go into details. 

The CHatrrman. What have you to say about the statement made 
by Mr. MacFarlane this afternoon that he thought that the opposi- 
tion of Jewish organizations was based more upon economics, that is, 
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that it would increase the costs of meat, and, therefore, that caused 
opposition. 

Mr, Lewrn. Senator, with all respect, and all friendship to Mr. 
MacFarlane, I think he is mistaken. I am very familiar with the 
situation—— 

The Cuatrman. You heard him say that. 

Mr. Lewin. I heard him say that, and I am surprised that he 
brought up this argument, because I am sure that if Mr. MacFarlane 
will give ita pevond thought: he will come to a different conviction—— 

The Cuatrman. I hadn’t heard it before. 

Mr. Lewrn. Neither did I. And I think he is mistaken; there is 
no economic reason for our position. 

I wanted to cover these two points. First of all, we should really 
have confidence in scientific experts who say that we should not rely 
on your visual impressions. Second that our fears are based really 
on something which is very well founded in our experience. 

And may I conclude by showing to you, that even assuming good 
will, on the part of our opponents, they are bound to make mistakes. 

The other day I got a letter from a rabbi in Detroit, Marshall L. 
Goldman. And he sent to me a pamphlet which was published by a 

roup called Society for Animal Protective Legislation, 745 Fifth 
Sroubions New York. I submit this pamphlet to you. There is a 
picture herein—the shehitah is not mentioned—but they give here a 
picture of a slaughter of a lamb, and they say it is cruel, and so on. 

Now, this picture is from Detroit, and it. was sent by Rabbi Goldman. 
; aries Genpant as, What is the Society for Animal Protective Legis- 

ation ? 

Mr. Lewrn. I haven’t the least idea, I only know that Mrs. Stevens 
is the secretary. 

The Cuarrman. Does anybody in the room ? 

Mrs. Stevens. I am the secretary. 

The Cuarrman. That isthe one? 

Are you familiar with this? 

Mrs. Stevens. I am certainly familiar with it. 

The Coarrman. Will you look at it. We may want to ask you some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Lewin. This picture, Mrs. Stevens, was sent in by a rabbi, 
Marshall L. Goldman, 3032 Sturtevant Avenue, Detroit, Mich. And 
the rabbi says— 

I am 1 of 14 shohetim working at K. Shapiro, Inc., in Detroit. 

Several weeks ago a photographer from General Mills Foods took a series 
of pictures, one of which shows me ritually slaughtering a lamb. This picture 
has been appearing in pamphlets with the caption that it is inhumane. These 
pamphlets are being distributed through the mails by the Society for Animal 
Protective Legislation, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Many gentile workers at the packing plant, and others whom I don’t even know, 
have come to me saying that they recognize me from these pamphlets. 

The management at K. Shapiro, Inc., did not give General Mills permission to 
photograph or use these pictures for this purpose, nor did I. 

It doesn’t say that this is shehitah, because in my opinion it is a 
— taken after shehitah, they could put this lamb up on its hind 
egs later. And they are distributing pamphlets all over the country 
showing the cruelty of this picture. bo you Senators think that we 
can have confidence, with all due respect to the ladies and gentle- 
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men who have appeared here so eloquently for the humane societies, 
that one moment after they achieved what they are trying to achieve, 
that they will not come in later and say, this is shehitah, when they 
are doing it now, without calling it by name ? 

Therefore, we feel that we are entitled as citizens of the United 
States, as loyal citizens, as citizens who would do whatever is pos- 
sible for this country, give their lives for America willingly, that we 
are entitled to have you reject this bill, because there is no reason for 
this bill whatsoever. There is no evidence, no scientific evidence for 
it. It impairs our religious practice. And we certainly feel that the 
Senate has to give us this full freedom of religion which, as I have 
already mentioned, is granted to us by the Constitution, 

Thank you, Senator. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT FILED By Mrs, DorornHy Dyce, Derrort, MICH. 


One day in the latter part of December 1957 I telephoned K. Shapiro, Inc., 
at 2800 Standish Avenue, Detroit, Mich. I talked to Mr. Maurice Shapiro and 
asked his permission to take photographs of their lamb slaughter operation. 

I specifically asked him if his slaughter operation was “regular commercial 
slaughter.” Mr. Shapiro assured me that it was. He made no mention that 
they did any kosher slaughtering in their establishment. 

Mr. Shapiro consented to let me take the pictures and did not ask me who 
I was or for what purpose the pictures were to be used. He merely asked 
if I was going to take them myself. I told him I was not, and that I would 
send in a photographer. He then told me that would be advisable unless I had a 
strong stomach. 

I was extremely careful to ask him if it would be “regular commercial slaugh- 
ter,” because I did not and would not want to take pictures of any religious 
methods of slaughter. 

I then telephoned a commercial photographer and asked him to go to K. 
Shapiro, Inc., at 2800 Standish Avenue and take pictures of their lamb slaughter 
operation. 

When the pictures were developed I sent them to the Society for Animal 
Protective Legislation in New York City. I donated these pictures to them with 
the thought in mind that perhaps they could be used for a folder to inform the 
public of the conditions existing in our slaughterhouses, 

I am not versed in ritual slaughter; it has always been my impression that 
there is a great deal of dignity in connection with religious ceremonials and I 
did not conceive that a man in a cap and butcher coat could be a rabbi connected 
with a religious order. 

If this picture represents kosher slaughter, then Mr. Shapiro’s statement to 
me that it was “regular commercial slaughter” was inaccurate—unless kosher 
and regular slaughter are considered as one and the same in some packinghouses. 


The Cuarrman. Any questions? 
Allright, Rabbi Sharfman. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI SOLOMON J. SHARFMAN, PRESIDENT, 
RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, N. Y.—Resumed 


Mr. SuHarrMan. Thank you very much, sir, for your patience. 

I believe most of our case is in. Senator, there are just a few 
points I want to make personally. I have enjoyed these hearings, 
and have greatly received a liberal education at them. I have par- 
ticularly paid attention to the way in which you have conducted 
the hearings, and also the various speakers, who have been very 
courteous and understanding of each other. 

May I say that one of the reasons that prompted me to appear here 
was the atmosphere that was created, perhaps unmeaningly, by some 
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who have spoken and have previously written concerning this legisla- 
tion. In the racket and also in subsequent communications reference 
has been made to a small group of orthrodox rabbis who are opposed 
to this. And I am a little fearful when I hear that expression, be- 
cause there is no such thing in America and among Jews as the 
rabbis being a separate from their communities. And if you hear 


rabbis speaking of concerning a certain matter, usually they are 


reflecting the feeling of their communities. If I hadn’t come here to 
speak up on behalf of our point of view concerning this legislation, 
not only in my own community, which is a very large community, 
would have had my head, would have been responsible for the entire 
future of the Jewish community in this country. 

Perhaps letters that have been written to us should have been 
directed elsewhere, although, Senator, you have referred to pressures 
that have been exerted on this committee. We have had numerous 
letters from all over the country asking us, “Why do you remain 
silent, why is it that perhaps only 1 or 2 individuals speak up con- 
cerning our position?” And consequently, we have come here. 

I was happy to note one thing, that progress has been made in this 
country in the improvement of humane methods of handling ani-: 
mals. Sometimes percentages have been quoted. I don’t remember 
the exact. figures, and consequently I shall not repeat them. But I 
have heard some very large organizations mentioned as introducing 
the humane methods for slaughter. Senator, the primary fear that 
we have—and when I say “fear,” it isn’t the rabbi’s, it is the Jewish 
community—and the vast majority of the Jewish community do 
observe the dietary laws, and shehitah is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Jewish faith, without which dietary laws cannot be 
observed. We are concerned with the legislation, primarily, not 
with the introduction of humane methods in the various slaughter- 
houses, first of all, because legislation has caused this trouble in the 
past; second, even the introduction of legislation here has given 
rise to some of the circulars that have been spread over the country, 
and has given rise to statements such as those referring to a small 
group of orthodox rabbis. And may I say parenthetically that I 
resent a little hearing a fine lady mentioning here before this com- 
mittee that perhaps it was the fact that orthodox rabbis couldn’t 
understand English, perhaps for that reason that we were opposed 
to the legislation. I don’t doubt that there was no malice behind 
what the lady has said. But certainly it is not true. We understand 
very well, and the Jewish community understands very well what the 
nature of this legislation is and also understands the fears that we 
possess. 

You have asked several times, Senator, “What are the pressures?” 
When we speak of pressures, we don’t mean pressures from the stand- 
point of force of pressures exerted upon us personally. When we 
speak of pressures, we mean advice given to us by very well meaning 
individuals time and time again, by letter, by word of mouth, by 
legislators, by members of humane societies, by friends that.we have 
in the community, say, if you do not accede to the legislation now 
before the House, or as is the case here, now before the Senate, you are 
going to have a bill which will mean that shehitah will become impos- 
sible here. And it is because that has been hammered at our com- 
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munity time and time again, that statement has been made, that there 
is a group that says—and you have pointed out the paradox in the 
approach—a group that says, “We do not oppose, but we do not 
favor.” What do they mean when they say they do not favor but 
nevertheless do not oppose? By “not oppose” they mean they fear 
to oppose the legislation vociferously, to come out against it, because 
if that kind of opposition were taken, they feel eventually legislation 
would be enacted without the protection for shehitah,which they hope 
to obtain from the bill that is being presented at the present time. 

The primary difference that we have with this bill, Senator, is the 
following: Not so much in the actual act of slaughter, but, as you 
pointed out before, the provision that relates to handling. The han- 
dling provision—and we see no way of correcting it, and we see no 
way of placing protection around it—that handling is a stumbling 
block for us. 

On the one hand, we say that raises the implication that the handling 
as it now goes on is inhumane—and again let me say, Senator, and re- 
peating something that Dr. Lewin said a few minutes ago—the fact 
that something may appear to be inhumane it doesn’t necessarily mean 
that it is humane. In Jewish law if that animal that is hung sus- 
pended were to be bruised backward or a bow were broken, it would 
a¢tually:be unfit for Jewish consumption. If there were various lesions 
within the body that would appear in the lungs or various other parts 
of the body caused by the pain as a result of the suspension, it would 
be unfit for Jewish consumption. Consequently, the methods that 
have been used aren’t necessarily inhumane, and we cannot say that 
the implication is correct that they are inhumane. It has been pointed 
out that up to the present time the one that would be permitted to us as 
a proper method for holding it would be the Weinberg pen. I think 
Mr. Stevens has mentioned that the Weinberg pen is used even in 
England, a country which utilizes it only for the larger animals, not 
for the smaller animals. And I think Senator Thye pointed out the 
question that would arise with reference to the treatment of the smaller 
animals. What would you do? Would you shackle them, would you 
hoist them? Would you make similar objections to them as you are 
making to all animals ? 

One further point, Senator. If the animal were to be rendered 
unconseious prior to shohet, the method of ritual slaughter of the 
Jewish faith, if the animal were rendered unconscious, and thereafter 
slaughtered, it would be unfit for Jewish consumption. 

Consequently the gassing or the electrical stunning would not be 
permissible in accordance with the Jewish law. Therefore, some meth- 
od of handling would be necessary. 

One further point, Senator. We fear legislation for a further rea- 
son. Legislation means that we are an exception. We want humane 
slaughter. We are happy to note that large corporations are insti- 
tuting more humane methods voluntarily, and we say “voluntarily” 
just as the motion-picture industry regulates itself. 

Why can’t there be self-regulation on the part of the slaughterers? 
Why can’t there even be regulation on the part of the Senate? Why 
can’t the entire country be made to feel voluntarily that there should 
be humane slaughter ? 

But when the legislation is on the books and one group is singled out 
and it is excepted, the very fact of an exception places us in the lime- 
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light. And thereafter individuals or perhaps groups may label our 
methods as being inhumane, and may direct anti-Semitic attacks 
against us. 

Senator, even in the United States of America from time to time 
individuals or groups have raised the anti-Semitic question. But 
thank God in the United States of America the vast majority of the 
people, and certainly the Congress, have never permitted legislation 
or any action on the part of the Government itself that could in the 
slightest bring about anti-Semitic attacks. 

d here is the first instance in which we have been riled so much, 
because this really threatens an anti-Semitic attack. 

Again, in conclusion, Senator, I want to thank you and the members 
of your committee for having accorded us the privilege of appearing 
here and presenting our point of view. 

I hope that the country will learn from the discussion that has gone 
on here the importance of humane slaughter, and that more and more 
pcene will adopt voluntary methods for humane slaughter. And 

pray to Almighty God that it will not be necessary by compulsion, 
by legislation, to bring about high morality in this country. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI PINCHAS TEITZ, MEMBER OF THE PRESID- 
IUM, UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS, NEW YORK, N. Y.—Resumed 


Mr. Terrz. Mr. Chairman, I wish to join my colleague, first of all, 
in expressing our appreciation and commendation for the very ob- 
jective attitude in which these hearings have been conducted. 

Since I am the last speaker, I would like to give a brief summary, 
and also some observations. 

We came here not only to state our position, but also to listen and 
to learn. And it seems to me that at this time I doubt whether the 
committee has a clear picture of the Jewish method of slaughtering. 
I therefore, before I proceed would like to just give you a brief 
description, so that the committee will know exactly how the Jewish 
method of slaughtering works. 

In my community there are 3 slaughterhouses, which have a produc- 
tion of approximately 200,000 cattle, half a million sheep, and about 
40,000 to 50,000 calves. 

As the rabbi of the community, it is my duty to supervise and I visit 
the slaughterhouses at least once a week. I have been doing that 
for the past 25 years. 

The Cuatrman. Do these slaughterhouses do butchering for any- 
body else, or are they exclusively for Jewish ? 

Mr. Terrz. They do both, they do kosher and nonkosher. 

But with regard to the cattle, the steer is driven into a narrow 
chamber, and there is a door which is split in half which opens. The 
animal is driven into a narrow chamber and there is a man who 
shackles the animals and hoists it by electricity approximately 3 feet 
up the way for the shohet, that is, 2 men, who are authorized to per- 
form the Jewish ritual of shehita. Those two men have to prepare 
their knives and are in preparation before the animal is hoisted. As 
soon as the animal is hoisted, one of the shohet comes over and cuts 
the throat. 

The production is approximately at the rate of 75 an hour, which 
means that the entire process from shohet, hoisting and cutting the 
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throats, takes less than 45 seconds. That has been going on for the 
last 10 years before the work at the lesser speed. 

Now, as soon as the throat is cut, the animal is pushed into a bleed- 
ing area. The animal is rendered unconscious immediately, as soon 
as the cut is performed. 

We have two, for the reasons that in case they like to have more 
speed, they will have it so that the animal will not have to wait to be 
eut. 

And one animal at a time is hoisted, so that the animals do not see 
how the others are cut, because the animals, as I mentioned before, do 
not face the killing fore, they face backward. 

Now, according to the Jewish law, the animal must be in perfect 
health prior to slaughtering. 

The animal should not be rendered unconscious. And if the animal 
should be damaged in any way we cannot use it, even if it will be cut 
according to the Jewish ritual that animal will not be permitted to be 
used by religious people. 

So that any preparation which may damage the animal, may injure 
the animal, of may render it unconscious, would be tantamount to 
prohibiting the Jewish way of slaughtering. 

As I mentioned before, we are here, also, to listen. Our position was 
based primarily on two points. First, that it infringes, and that it 
endangers our freedom of religious practice. 

And secondly, that in all the so-called humane methods that are 
suggested here, we have a doubt, and our doubt is based on some scien- 
tific testimony, whether it actually lessens the pain of the animal or it 
really lessens the pain of the person watching it. In other words, it 
may conceal the pain of the animal, but it may not lessen it. 

We feel that we cannot jump in, so to speak, hastily into such legis- 
lation unless it is proven beyond any shadow of a doubt that these 
so-called humane methods are absolutely humane. 

I was very much impressed today when a man like Mr. Davis came 
here and injected something in regard to the vaccine for the hogs. 
Now, the bill passed the House, and this problem was never raised 
there. This is a question that affects this entire industry. If we 
should take Mr. Davis’ testimony that if the hogs are killed by the 
humane methods—and we lose the possibility of examining what effect 
the humane methods would have with the serum or vaccine—it would 
prove to me one point, that the matter was not investigated thor- 
oughly from all sides to find out, or there may be some other objection. 

And it was Mr. Davis who brought forth the question. I don’t 
know whether he is right or wrong. Perhaps some measures could be 
found to prevent that, or, as the chairman suggested today, perhaps 
an exemption may be placed in the bill. But the mere fact that such 
an important question was overlooked when this bill passed the House 
shows how careful we have to be in enacting such legislation. 

With regard to the split in the Jewish community, it was brought 
out by my Colleague, Mr. Feurerstein, and by Rabbi Sharfman, that 
there was pressure. : 

I would say it was duress. May I relate to you a meeting I had 
with Mr. Davis. I believe it was in January or in February, and 
with Mr. Myers of the Humane Society, at which time we had a 
friendly discussion. And I told Mr. Myers that the reason we were 
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opposed to the new methods is that we are not sure they will work, 
and I cited one example. 

Thirty years ago you will recall, Mr. Senator, that every sizable 
shoe store installed an X-ray machine by which any person who de- 
sired to purchase a pair of shoes could test it first by placing his foot 
under the X-ray machine. And it was considered a great comfort 
and a great invention. 

Several years later health authorities discovered that the usage of 
X-ray machine may have a crippling effect. 

And I ask Dr. Myers, by the same token, he suggests that carbon 
dioxide be used, as to electrical stunning, what assurance do you have 
that a few years later health authorities may not come in and state 
that it has a damaging effect ? 

As long as we have already some voices who say that, and as long 
as the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Health 
states that they have not devised yet methods by which to measure 
the pain of animals, how can we come in and state so definitely that 
these are humane methods? 

Mr. Myers had no answer to that. But instead he teld me, he said, 
“Rabbi, you know that legislation will pass, and as long as we have 
the House, the House will be for it. And so you might as well find 
a compromise.” 

Mr. Myers is right here. My answer to Mr. Myers was—so far we 
did not come out with, there was not a single statement made by any 
Jewish group in the press, the discussions were limited among the 
Jewish people, we did not want to raise a Jewish issue in the United 
States—but I said, “It will come out, and we will tell the public our 
point of view. We feel that many of the Congressmen who may be 
for it may not know what is involved. But we will point out to them 
and prove to them that it may infringe upon the religious right of 
a minority in this country, that there is no definite evidence that these 
methods are inhumane, and perhaps the Congress would change its 
mind.” 

In the testimony this morning it was brought out that most of the 
kosher slaughtering is not done by Jewish people or by Jewish con- 
cerns, it is done in the large appatoirs by the non-Jewish slaughter- 
houses. If one of these humane methods—for example, if the gas 
chamber should be installed in a slaughterhouse, then it will be impos- 
sible to have kosher slaughtering in that place, because they have a 
gas chamber they will not have the chutes and the pens and the 
slinging methods and hoisting methods by which kosher ritual is 
observed. In other words, this is having segregation separate 
slaughterhouses which will kill according to the Jewish way of 
slaughtering. 

We will not be able to use the other large slaughtering houses that 
are in existence, because if gas would be used there there could not be 
any more than matter of shehitah. And the same, I am afraid, would 
apply if the electric stunning or any other way of stunning would 
go into effect. eet 

In other words, as of today, we do not distinguish between kosher 
and nonkosher. We have it in the one slaughter floor and same 
killing floor, and the one who desires kosher gets kosher. But if this 
humane bill should be enacted into law it will be impossible, and 
Jewish slaughterhouses will have to be established, which means that 
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| it will be a complete segregation—and certainly I don’t think there 
_ is anyone here in this country who desires to see segregation in such 
a vital field. 
In conclusion I would like to say that we are an old and historic 
| people. We carry upon our souls the scars that have been inflicted upon 
us through the generations. And we know from history that all 
persecution against the Jewish people all over the world began with 
legislation restricting or controlling killing of animals. It started 
with animals, and it ended up with human lives. 
Mr. Senator, history will judge America not by its kindness to 
animals, but by the kindness it displays to one another. Kindness 
| to animals does not necessarily mean that the person is a kind person. 
| As Dr. Lewin stated before, even Nazi Germany was against cruelty 
| to animals, while at the same time they permitted in those same places 
! in Poland to be established gas chambers whereby they killed more 
. than 24 million people, Jews and non-Jews alike. 

We therefore feel that this bill, if enacted, will take away our 
freedom, and as I stated on Tuesday, substitute protection instead of 
freedom. 

Now, protection may be a short-term protection, because of our 
experience we feel that the humane societies throughout the world— 
and I am not speaking about the United States—have calculated pro- 
grams, they are satisfied first by winning one point. Then after they 
win one point, they proceed to a second point. And to a certain extent 
it was pointed out right here today, Mr. Chairman. 

When you questioned the representatives of the humane societies 
as to whether they were satisfied with this bill, they said they were 
not satisfied, they said they would like to have punitive measures, 
they would like it to be considered a criminal offense if a person does 
not use humane methods. 

But they realize, as Congressman Poage said here today, that Con- 
gress would not permit such a bill. So we have this. I can promise, 
if we have this bill, that propaganda—perhaps not propaganda, but 
an educational campaign—will be started, and it will come to Con- 
gress, and if the populace are to have humane methods, it will not 
be sufficient to force the people to use humane methods, and they will 
have to make it a criminal offense if they do not use humane methods. 
| And so it will go on from one point to another. And we hope it will 
| not reach the stage that Britain reached 2 years ago where only a 
| small majority in Parliament enabled Jewish shehitah to be permitted. - 
| I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 
If not, thank you very much for your appearance. 
All right, Mrs. Hoag, will you step forward. 


MRS. JANE HOAG, KENSINGTON, MD.—Resumed 


Senator Humeurey (presiding). This will be the concluding wit- 
ness, 


Mrs. Hoag. This won’t take me very long. 


I am the last rung on the ladder, and I am the housewife who 
wants to buy the meat. 


Now, I have something all written out, but I don’t think I will use 
it. 
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I am not an emotional person when I go to the grocery store, and 
most women are not. They go to the grocery store with a grocery list, 
and they buy their canned things, their produce, and their meat, and 
they are not overemotional. ott 

But more and more women are becoming aware of the situation 
about how their meat is slaughtered. And ee may not be emotional 
when they buy meat, but they are going to read the labels and inform 
themselves as to who is using humane ways and who is not. When I 
have a ham roast with raisin sauce, I am going to be sure that it is 
from a humanely slaughtered animal. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hoag. 

Your written statement will S entered at this point. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REBUTTAL STATEMENT FILED BY Mrs. JANE HoaG 


Now, then, with your permission, I should like to quote from the testimony 
of Congressman W. J. Bryan Dorn before this committee on Tuesday, April 29, 
1958. This testimony is as I copied it in longhand on the following day, April 
30, from the hearing transcription. This is the way the official reporter heard 
it, and this is the way I heard it: 

“I might say that one of the principle arguments advanced before the House 
was that the House committee had received a number of letters from the good 
ladies of this country. I might say organized ladies.” 

Senators of this committee, I am a housewife and mother. I do not repre- 
sent an organization but, on the other hand, I, and millions of other mothers 
like me who want this humane slaughter legislation, am not disorganized. 

Congressman Dorn then told us a little about his wife and mother, and said 
that they are bitterly opposed to this bill. He then continues: 

“And they are an example of the thousands, hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of women we have not heard from in this country. They don’t have 
time to come here and belong to some organization pressuring this Congress. 
They are busy at home tending to the children and tending to the livestock. 
They don’t have time to come here and pressure this Congress into some ridicu- 
lous form of legislation which might well wreck, Mr. Chairman, the one great 
segment of the agricultural economy today where they are getting parity 
prices. * * * 

“Mr. Chairman, I wonder how far afield we can go because of some letters 
we have received. I know how these letters often take place. It happened 
down at Clemson College, Senator Talmadge. One I recall: The president of 
the local association said she received a letter from New York. So they pre- 
sented this proposition to this group of ladies—and the “ayes” had it, and it 
was so ordered. And they sent me a resolution unanimously opposing a certain 
piece of legislation. 

“When I wrote the husbands of these ladies, they were unanimously the other 
way. So they got together and concluded it was bad legislation. Often that is 
the kind of campaign the House and Senate are subjected to * * *.” 

Now then, I think this is an astounding piece of news. If any of the Senators 
or Congressmen have troubles with organized groups of gocd ladies, all that 
needs to be done is to write the husbands of these ladies. This is so clear and 
so simple a solution, that I really marvel that someone else has not thought of 
this before. How comparatively smooth will be the lives of this Nation’s legis- 
lators when this astonishing news gets around. And I am sure that the good 
ladies of the Third Congressional District in South Carolina will be most in- 
terested in this testimony. 

We women are supposed to stay home. We are not supposed to come here 
and pressure this Congress. It is unseemly. And besides, we are a nuisance, 
cluttering up the place. We should be at home tending the livestock, making 
the bean soup, doing the washing, taking His Honor’s suit to the cleaners, 
watching over the little ones with tender and loving care. 

Senators, most of us are doing just that. And for that very reason, we have 
written letters. It takes time to write a letter. Most of the women of this 
Nation, organized and not organized, farm women or town or city women, do 
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not have time to come here and, as Congressman Dorn said, “pressure this Con- 
gress.” So we have written letters to our Senators and Congressmen to let 
them know that we, organized women and unorganized women, all of the 


country are thinking about this humane slaughter bill and we want something 
done about it—and fast. 


We are not supposed to come here to Washington to bother the Congress. 
And we are not supposed to write letters either. We are supposed to be very, 


very quiet and not make a sound. And, above all, let us not step on a squeaky 
board in the floor as we tiptoe about our duties. 


Senators, tonight when I make that meatloaf, with onion and mushroom sauce, 
I’m going to be thinking about how the animal was slaughtered whose meat we 
will be eating. And tomorrow morning I'll call up that lady down on the next 
block and tell her about the humane slaughter bill S. 1497 and ask her if she 
will write to her Senators and Congressmen. 

Senator Humpnrery. I believe that is the concluding witness. 

Mrs. Stevens. I just would like the record to show that as far as I 
know that the pictures and pamphlets shown are not of kosher 
slaughter. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mrs. Stevens makes that observation, and I am 
very happy that she has done so. 

Senator Ellender, Mrs. Stevens testified that these pictures were 
not related to kosher slaughter. 


Mrs. Stevens. Yes. In my understanding of kosher slaughter, the 
neck has to be bent out. 

The CHarrRMAN (again presiding). Was this circular circularized 
by 

Mrs. Srevens. That is correct, that is our circular and it shows 
routine sheep slaughter, if that is shehitah, I am terribly ignorant. 
I have seen routine sheep slaughtered, and that is just what it looks 
like. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anybody else who desires to be heard ? 

Mr. Lewin. Senator, I think I submit in evidence that the men were 
identified in Detroit by people who witnessed the taking of the picture, 
this picture was taken in Detroit, and the man who is 5 represented i in 
the picture isashohet. There isno doubt about it. I have the original 
letter of this man with me from which I quoted. 

The CHarrman. Were you heard yesterday ? 

Mrs. Scumipr. Not on rebuttal. 

The Cuamman. Well, step forward. 

Mrs. Scumipr. Senator Ellender, I will be glad to submit my re- 
buttal in a statement, if it may be printed i in the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will be accepted. 

Mrs. Scumipr. Thank you very much. I tried to get some statis- 
tics today by phone, and I was unable to do so, which ‘T would like to 
place in the record. 

The CHatrrmMan. You are Mrs. Schmidt. 

Mrs. Scumipr. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you give your name in full for the record. 

Mrs. Scumipr. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Will you give your name in full for the record. 

Mrs. Scumipr. Mrs. Peder P. Schmidt. 

The CHairMAN. Permission is granted to Mrs. Schmidt to file with 
the committee 

Mrs. Scumipr. A rebuttal. 

The Cuarrman. How much time do you want? 

Mrs. Scumipr. I will file it in written form. 
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The CuarrMan. Say within a week? 

Mrs. Scumipr. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. And her rebuttal statement will be made a part of 
the printed record. 

Mrs. Scumipr. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


In Gop WE Trust: Let TRUTH PREVAIL IN ALL THINGS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, from a little spark may burst 
a mighty flame, sufficient to unsettle this Nation. For that reason alone (1) 
H. R. 8308 and S. 1497 should be put very quietly to sleep; (2) its instigator 
investigated, writer of the bills, Fred Meyers; (3) S. 1213 substituted and 
enacted into law, to start the ball rolling toward humane slaughter for human- 
ity’s sake. 

It will influence this whole earthplane and our outer-space friends as well. 

We are arriving fast in a civilization where only those who deal with truth 
will be able to survive. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” So states the 
Bible, said book in reality the best source of information on visitors, in ages 
past, from outer space. 

Time has arrived now for humane slaughter, which will be so much better 
understood by those’ who will read the book, Other Tongues—Other Flesh, by 
Dr. George Hunt Williamson, obtainable from the Essene Press, post office box 
3433. Corpus Christi, Tex. All quotes, not otherwise specified herein, will be 
from that book the number will be the page number in said book. 

I know Dr. Williamson personally, as well as many others in contact with 
our friends from outer space. 

Dr. Williamson at present is back in Peru, where he has officially been rec- 
ommended for the highest award granted by a South American government. 
He searched for and found a lost stone city, he discovered the forgotten “Wall 
of the writings.” This one discovery alone is of profound significance. 

I shall carry that book and much other evidence when I will be calling on 
Congress and others regarding this matter. 

I think I shall cover point No. 2 first, as that will be the shortest. 

In 1956 I had several clipping of newspapers regarding Fred Meyers, stating 
he was president or director of National H. Association, in which it brought 
out that on questioning he hid behind the fifth amendment. 

By calling those clippings and my own testimony to the attention of House 
Members, most of whom I talked to lost interest in this mess. Senator Ellender, 
ty is your answer, in part, why no legislation came out of the House in 
1956. 

I watched and listened with apprehension on May 1 when the three rabbis 
sat side by side, speaking, as well as those who spoke before them, on how they 
had been coerced and practically forced to appear to support this legislation 
by Mr. Meyer, which, I had learned earlier, had been the case by many other 
groups, as well as all the badgering of citizens to write Congress demanding 
this legislation, had come from him or his group. 

My society he calls it, I heard at hearing. 

Who finances this spurious group’s activities that seems to have sprung up 
at the same time these bills did? 

The rabbis brought out the grave danger I foresaw in this bill. More wrongs 
do not make a right. 

I could not help but watch Fred Meyer’s face when the three rabbis spoke. 
He seemed like the grin of the cat who swallowed the canary—perhaps more like 
satanic glee. 

387. “Their faces are thin and they possess weak bodies. They come among 
you to disperse all things not in keeping with their own ideas. They upset our 
plans. They run amuck and we avoid them. They prey on the unsuspecting. 
They are talkative. They astound intellects with their words of magnificence. 
While their wisdom may have merit, it is materialistic and not of pure aspiration 
toward God.” 

This quote I could not help but feel fitted F. Meyer. He was so talkative 
that when he said he only needed 15 minutes to finish, he took 45, as men- 
tioned by Senator Ellender. He has disregard for Agriculture Department 
and its work. Heso stated with arrogant words. 
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'Phis could become more important than the pumpkin papers. 

People who hide behind the fifth amendment usually do so because the infor- 
mation they would divulge or verify would tend to incriminate them. 

The committee must have had some information regarding Fred Meyers or 
they would not have asked him to testify 


There are a number of committees who handle such cases, I have forgotten 
which one the clippings were from. 

The rabbi’s brought out about Germany, etc. Well, fascism, nazism, com- 
munism is all the same kettle of stew with different forms of seasoning. 

What the rabbis did not bring out was, that it has generally been a small 
segment of their own group, dissatisfied with the world in general, who know 
their most vulnerable spot, who would be the moving force behind such as this 
slaughter bill mess. 

Let’s smoke out the culprits and keep peace in our land, first of all. 

I am sure in my own mind, that Senator Humphrey had no idea of these, 
now out in the open, implications. 


I believe he was just being used to further the ends of a nefarious plot, as 
all others have been. 

I had heard nothing about these bills until shortly before the 1956 hearing 
started, nor read 8S. 1636 until the Monday prior to the hearing as stated in 
my testimony in 1956. But what I saw in it made me go all out against this 
item of legislation, although I am very much for humane slaughter for hu- 
manity’s sake, when such can be instituted without undue stress and strife 
within our Nation. 

In the House of Representatives Un-American Activities Committee index 
is mentioned a Fred Meyer about 50 times, the first name spelled in many 
versions. It could be the same person or 10 different ones; I would not know— 
nor, where else such records are, how many mentionings, may be, of Fred 
Meyers, etc. Nor do I know how to go about instigating an investigation into 
a matter such as this, which could have such dangerous outcome. 

278. “St. John tells us that ‘round about the Throne were four and twenty 
seats,’ and upon the seats he saw, ‘four and twenty elders’ which evidently 
was the Laturn tribunal, with 2 members from each of the 12 planets.” 

This first Senate divinely created your Senate setup, represent for us in the 
United States of America. 

It will be up to you Senators either to dig into this in your own committee, 
or turn it over to the proper place for such, whether it would be another 
Senate committee, or the Criminal Division of the Justice Department. 

It behooves us to realize, as is being brought out by J. Edgar Hoover of the 
FBI, the infiltration into all faces of our economy. Divide and conquer at the 
same time, is a favorite trick. 

It can be ascertained what Commissioner F. Meyers was in front of, what 
he took the fifth amendment for. 

It is equally important who his legal help was in drawing up the bills. Like- 
wise who pays the piper, who played the tune that has now aroused a nation. 

Like a woman from a small town in Virginia told me at Tuesday’s hearing, “We 
have been writing like mad, anyone who could, to all Senators and Congressmen, 
for these bills. We were badgered into doing so by being told how urgent it was 
to have them passed,” and so forth. 

I likewise happened to overhear F. Meyer tell somebody how they had sent 
telegrams everywhere, urging people to come to the hearing, but he had no idea 
how they would respond, etc. (who paid that bill?) 

Who has been firing up the United States of America on this legislation? 
Where did F. Meyer pop from? I never heard of the guy and his society until 
1956. 

The whole thing stinks, just as much as fluoridation. The bogus propaganda 
for fluoridating city water has just about run out; 1,000 cities have thrown it 
out. All that effort was never put into it for the sake of children’s teeth. 

As the evidence shows from the three hearings now held on the matter, the 
societies who are genuinely interested in this, along with others, have been forg- 
ing quickly ahead for years, without such forced fanfare. 

However, the Halmudic quoting rabbis’ statements do not make their methods 
of slaughter better. 

Let me here quote a few items as rebuttal. 

279: “When the 12 tribes of Israel encamped in the wilderness, the banners 
of Reuben (the man), Judah (the lion), Ephraim (the bull), and Dan (the 
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eagle) were placed at the four corners.” I am still under the eagle here; which 
are yours? 

280. “In the Torah it is written that the celestial throne of Ezekiel's vision 
signifies the traditional law, and the appearance of a man sitting upon the 
throne represents the written law.” 

22. “There is nothing wrong with religion; it’s what man has done with it 
that is so pitiful. Manmade boundaries, manmade creeds, ideals, manmade re- 
ligious groups, manmade doctrines or dogma, each claiming to be the only right 
one. We must draw strength from the almost forgotten virtues of simplicity, hu- 
mility, contemplation, and prayers in our daily living. The type which war 
cannot defeat or peace corrupt.” 

More radient health and right living plus right thinking will be had when 
United States of America will be eating meat or meat products coming from 
animals stunned when unalarmed prior to slaughter. 

For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and 
of a sound mind (II Timothy 1:7) legends about the famous Halls of Tara 
where the Irish kings held their first government, is still fresh in history. Much 
of antiquity may be found burried in the hills of Tara. Many towns in Ireland 
derive their names from ancient Hebrew as well as from Saxons and Danes. 
The daughter of Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, escaped from Babylonian 
ann? and by way of Egypt, came to Ireland and married King Heremon 

ere. 

She brought with her the “Stone of Desding.” The stone on which Jacob 
rested his head at Bethel. When he saw the vision and was there blessed by 
God (Jeremiah, ch. 43) (Genesis, ch. 23:14) (Jeremiah, ch. 21, and others). 
Jacob gave that stone to Joseph. It was preserved in their captivity, it formed 
the seat of Solomon’s throne. It was the coronation stone of Irish kings until 
ne O’Moore removed it to Scotland when he became king of Argyle in 

Tm DD. 

For about 800 years it stayed in Scotland until Edward the First took it to 
London in 1298. It has been used for coronations up to our day, there. 

It is foretold all along, and I agree, but further wish to add that the time 
is not far in the future when that “Stone of Destiny” will be brought not back 
to Jerusalem, but here to this continent and it by marriage will help to join 
Canada, United States, and others of the remnants gathered together into the 
nations of peace. When this continent has learned to eat meat not filled with 
fear and poisonous waste caused by fear. 

I was severely attacked several days for being bigoted, during the hearing, 
by rabbis and others, who really do not know the facts on killing. 

However, I think it places that label on the wrong party, to call us bigoted. 
Would that label not fit them much better? We only refuse to buy and eat 
unknowingly what they throw away as unfit to eat by them. 

By their own testimony, now in the records, they do not eat such and such. 
But it is dumped, along with their hindquarters, on the market for the general 
public to use, pay for, and consume, instead of what they would be entitled 
to be able to procure. 

To counteract this, the public can demand and the stores can display signs 
to the effect that “Here is sold only meat of animals humanely cared for and 
stunned prior to slaughter’—plus name of plant meat comes from so consumers 
can ascertain the correctness of the sign. 

In this world we must be willing to accept equal responsibility if we want 
equal opportunity. Those who wish to retain the right to kosher butchering 
had better wake up to the facts that only by protecting the rights of others te 
have what they want can they retain the liberty to have what they want. That 
principle was drilled into us children in my home from the time we had learned 
to walk and I agree and have been thankful to my parents for what they 
taught me. ; 

It will be up to the Jewish faction or Yiddish groups what to do with the 
part of carcass they claim they cannot eat. 

As no one who has seen the difference of the handling of the limp animal, 
after stunning, and the cutting of the conscious animal as they do, would want 
that meat, after having read Dr. Myra Babcock’s statement. 

This brings out again in scientific terms what we were taught as children, 
much more than I brought out at the hearing. 

It was gone into in detail, with the first born in each generation, to pass on 
to the next. I am the first born of five now-living children. My father and 
mother were both first born, etc. One point was that the animal killed, while 
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in great fear, would produce poisons in the system which would hit the male 
in the heart and the female in reproductive organs. But especially the young 
would be affected adversely. Think of the typical American kid, what does 
he look like—braces or bucked teeth; or now from fluoride, mottled teeth. 
Glasses and so jumpy and nervous that he is completely unable to sit still 
unless in front of a TV. 

Dr. L. Ron. Hubbard’s book, Science of Survival, brings out how the negative 
forces lower the tone of humans, produces the killers and criminals. All in- 
terested in pro and con on this matter should read that book and become a 
lot wiser, read also her book on the emotion meter, which is a much more 
advanced machine than the lie detector, which is in reality an emotion meter. 
I know its inventor, who was at the University of Minnesota. He admitted 
to me rather shamefacedly, yes, he had gotten the idea for the lie detector at 
the Palmer Chiropractic Institute in Davenport, Iowa, where I too had been 
several times. The lie detector is almost the same machine, in much less 
detail, but the same principle by which the chiropractor can examine every 
organ in your body. It is the most. significant discovery for human health 
and welfare (the true kind) in this century. My chiropractor in Minneapolis 
has used such a machine for the last 23 years on me, when calling there. 

42. The crystals in the blood, by diffusing, refracting, and reflecting the 
positive and negative light lines of force, and by apposing polarized conditions, 
bring about the flow of the blood by light energy and as a result the functioning 
of the heart. 

Dr. Cecil Bowlby, of Los Angeles, Calif., recently reported that he succeeded 
in photographing four distinct fields of vibration around the human body 
which are in various colors invisible to the naked eye. They are, respectively, 
about one-half inch, 6 inches, 3 feet, and 9 feet and over from the skin. 
He believes the fourth field is the strongest, that is most extensive when per- 
sons radiate very strong feelings, especially, those of love and peace (no doubt 
the halo on saints’ pictures originate here). 

Compare this with Dr. Babcock’s and my statement, and realize, just by plain 
commonsense and some of the reasoning and intuitive powers God gave you, 
what wars go on in each child from what they are fed, even what memory of 
killing is carried over affecting the mind and in a span of time the heart, etc. 

291. J. R. Anderson of the Bell Telephone Laboratories now claims that 
barium titanate crystals apparently can store as much as 2,500 items of informa- 
tion within a crystal of 1 square inch surface and a few thousandths of an 
inch thickness. How much more cannot the human mind store and is buried 
there from time of conception? 

On No. 3 my suggestion would be: No. 1 for the committee to invite Dr. 
L. Ron Hubbard (he is in the Washington phonebook) to speak to them in a closed 
session on how meat can affect the unborn from conception on, as well as other 
factors. 

No. 2. Set up an authority under S. 1213, to be passed into law, if not in 
this Congress, I will be back in Washington to see if it passes in the next. 

I am leaving in a few weeks to take this matter to the people of the State 
of Minnesota, along with other factors, which I had planned before this so 
suddenly hit the public again. 

In the form of this Senate public hearing, which was the committee’s wisest 
move on this matter at this time, which by now must be apparent to the full 
committee. 

No. 3. Make it part of the law that Dr. L. Ron Hubbard serve on this author- 
ity, sitting as his substitute Dr. Barret, whom I think would be able to carry 
on best in Dr. L. Ron Hubbard’s absence. Dr. Hubbard’s new science, scien- 
tology, will be taught in schools of the future and man will turn away from 
wars as solutions. 

No. 4. Set up under this authority a sort of school or seminar to be taught 
by a responsible group of men under Dr. Hubbard’s direct supervision. 

To all who are packers or slaughterers, teaching them in a 1-week course. 

The main principles for humane slaughter—to protect humanity in the fu- 
ture. 

No. 5. All to be voluntary. The public will be demanding the type of meat 
they want faster than the packers will be educated there, too. 

No. 6. Have Dr. Myra Babcock on that committee, would be my suggestion. 
As well as such men as Mr. John G. MacFarlane and also one veterinarian, also 
a representative of packers already using humane methods or of Hormel’s in 
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Austin, Minn., who has proven humane slaughter feasible, but not the scientist 
of their’s who promoted flouridation. 

No. 7. I also think there should be on this authority some representative of 
the National Health Federation, which is an organization that will be playing 
a great part in the future health of this Nation. 

I do not at present have its address. It has headquarters in California. 

But I will request that some representative of theirs contact Senator Ellender 
with further facts on their work for the United States of America. 

No. 8. A nine-member committee set up under the authority in 8S. 1213, by 
law, could, perhaps, be set up in reality now. So study this, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Then an amendment added to the bill or a separate bill sent through this 
year to furnish the expenditures. 

No. 9. Perhaps the committee has some ways by which it can supply the 
funds to start this study group now so they can bring results before the com- 
mittee by next January or May as to what progress they have been able to make. 

No. 10. It is getting late in this session to get anything suggested here 
brought through the House. Also, they maybe would even wish to hold hearings 
on it again, after the revelations of May 7, 1958. 

I am sure any Senator who reads the rabbi’s testimony of the afternoon of 
May 1, 1958, would not wish to be further associated with S. 1497 unless he is 
interested to see stirred-up trouble and this Nation set aflame internally. 

No. 11. I have heard said if so-called anti-Semitism ever got going here it 
would be the worst blood bath any nation has ever seen. I, for one, wish to 
see such kept out of America. 

No. 12. Evildoers will get their own medicine, vengence is mine, said God. 
The space friends knows what has happened on this planet in ages past and 
what is yet to come. 

No. 13. I will move by their advice, and by the intelligence and intuition God 
gave me. With that and what little else I have at my command. 

It has cost me dearly in work lost in the time I have spent on this issue, 
that I can ill afford. 

This too is a mere draft but I have no time to edit, correct or rephrase, or re- 
write sentences at this late hour. At 4:30 I must turn this in to be within the 
time set, but then rebuttals are generally extemporaneously given. 

No. 14. A nine-person authority seems to me to be the logical number with 
certain salary and travel cost set. Time length in years to serve. How new 
powers or men is to be appointed thereto is all a matter I think should be 
governed by Congress as a starter. 

No. 15. To put it under the Department of Agriculture’s powers alone could 
in the future cause as much propaganda in the wrong direction, perhaps, as we 
have seen developed within the United States public health on the fluoride 
issue. Which have put the city of Washington in the position, to, up to date, 
have wasted over one-half million dollars. 

In the Daily News, November 22, 1957, Robert M. Buck wrote that fluoridation 
had cast the Washington, D. C., taxpayers $691,056 since 1952. In the fiscal 
year of 1957, the bill was $105,318. Now this put Washington in the position 
to have wasted $104,792 against the $528 worth of fluoride that can ever hope 
to reach the small one-half of 1 percent intended target the children under 13 
years of age. 

Whereas no one will ever know the great amount of damage done to the 
city’s plumbing, as well as to the human and animals, as well as all the living 
things in water, soil, and birds in the air; all that lives in gardens and 
streams. Yep, we Americans are smart (we think). 

I wonder what the plotters think who foisted the hoax on us of fluoridation, 
to have the main component handy to produce their nerve gas when wanted 
(see pp. 9 and 177 in Pawns in the Game, by Comdr. William Guy Carr, of Canada, 
of the Royal Canadian Navy. See also pp. 164 and 210 in Red Fog Over 
America, by same author.) No doubt there same plotters he speaks of had their 
itchy, pinky fingers in this meat mess, S. 1497. 

No. 16. Evil gets its rewards as well as good. 

293. “The many, through last 100 years or more, strange consumation (crema- 
tion) of bodies to ashes by fire which harmed nothing else, and its explanations.” 

328. “Man will not only be released from dogmas, doctrines, false theories, 
pseudoauthorities, warmongers, spiritual conceit, and other centuries-old chains 
that bind, but, he will take his true place in cosmos as the son of God and a poten- 
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tial god himself.” This will free the Hebrew people from the bondage of the 
Jewish or Yiddish grip. They can revert to the true state. The wheat shall be 
gathered together as such and the tares destroyed in hades. Yep, it is all there 
in the Bible. 

Completely and perfectly fitting with messages from other planets delivered 
here almost daily by space, saucers, or other methods of communications 

No. 17. I have been a member of the group of the Washington Saucer Intelli- 
gence for some time, a student of international politics and space contacts for 48 
years, which was evident to those who read any of the 28 pages of mimeographed 
material sent to all Untied States Senators in 1951 in the Youngdahl appoint- 
ment, in which much, very, so very, very much mentioned them, is of the 
greatest importance to this Nation, in fact the whole world, now, 7 years later. 

My fingers are getting very tired from writing so steadily, now, for hours, so 
I shall close very soon. 

Those who are sincerely interested in humane slaughter for humanity’s 
sake. 

May I suggest that for the future welfare of this Nation, they get a copy of 
the hearing on food additives, April 15, 1958, before Interstate and Commerce 
Committee of House of Representatives, and read my statement therein. Also 
my statement before Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of Senate, 
April 30, 1958, in opposition to S. 582 on liquor-advertising control. My state- 
ments in hearings on fluoridation of water, May 1954, before House Interstate 
on H. R. 2341. Said bill introduced by my district’s Congressman at my re- 
quest. My testimony can be found, through these last 5 years, in many and 
varied places, which can be supplied information on, on request. All my work 
here in Washington have mainly dealt with the protection of the United States 
of America and the health of its human resources, under which heading also 
comes this so very vital issue—humane slaughter—for our Nation’s safe arrival 
into the space age. 

Not by our present approach but, by learning to utilize the forces used by 
beings on other planets. The four great primary forces are static magnetic 
field, electrostatic field, electromagnetic wave, resonating electromagnetic field. 
Ancient temples were dedicated to these sacred four. 

Also called the four great architects; the four great builders; the four great 
kings, etc. The Pyramids was built with a corner for each one of them. The 
top-point or apex was for the Creator of the universe or universes. 

The atom power, etc., called evil in other ages have been used before to 
upset this planet, and destroy its life with. While a remnant of earth’s popula- 
tion was placed on other planets, until the earth again could be used and they, 
and others, came back here as leaders of humanity. The Bible states my Father’s 
house have many mansions, this earth school is but one of them. 

Just one small speck in the myriads of galaxies there is out there in space. 

Let us be humbly thankful for this opportunity to work on this issue while 
we can. As I have stated in oral testimony, I know from experience, personal, 
that the stunning of animals is painless—that gas is painless, and that no 
amount of being dropped, bumped, or hoisted will pain the animal, stunned or 
gassed. So let us get on with this work, so rudely proclaimed by F. Meyers. 

But let it be done in a quiet and dignified manner which becomes the Senate 
of the United States. 

You gentlemen, on this issue, hold America’s future in the palm of your 
hand. You can retard it, You can progress it—all by whatever action you 
take. 

I have tried in my humble way to point out to you some suggestions. 

Knowledge is power. Know with what you deal. 

L. Ron. Hubbard can tell you, if he will consent. 

I do not see how Dr. Hubbard can refuse, if he is told it is in behalf of the 
future health of the United States of America. 

You, Senator Ellender, did a very wonderful job as chairman of this hear- 
ing, to get the truth ferreted out; it just had to come out under your very 
wise probing. 

I would like to suggest, or request, that you become the chairman of this 
committee, or authority, or study. I am sure there are very fine men in the 
Agriculture Department. I have found Dr. Miller’s and Dr. Clarkson’s state- 
ments so, in the books on hearings. But they would be under an authority 
there, which could become as detrimental to them to carry out items, as I have 
seen happen in USPHS, Washington department on fluoridation and many 
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similar situations. Thus, I feel that this committee authority or study should 
have some autonomy of its own, to be effective. I think it would be well to have 
it work closely with the Senate to start with. 

This is just a thought of mine. I suppose, because I see USPHS’ adverse 
effect on real health for the Nation. 

That department in reality was known for years as the house of Isadore Falk. 
Not health for the United States public, I found on tangling with them on the 
fluoridation issues. 

From that experience I would hate to see this authority get off to a bad 
start, and am thus voicing my opinion. 

However, naturally research men and inspectors of agriculture should be 
part of Dr. Hubbard’s first seminar and part of the force in this machinery. 
God bless you all, Senators, and many you find workable ways to put the Hum- 
phrey bill to sleep; substitute the Watkins bill to carry on with. God bless 
America. 


The Cuarmrman. Does anybody else desire to be heard ¢ 
If not, the hearings are closed, and the committee will stand in 
recess until further order from the chairman. 


(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 


(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


May 8, 1958. 
Mr. Corys M. Mouser, 


Chief Clerk, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Mouser: If the record of the recent hearing on humane slaughter 
still is open, the Humane Society of the United States would like to enter in 
it the following supplementary comment. 

1. Rabbi Teitz and several other speakers for orthodox Jewish organizations 
have made a point of saying that they do not want a law that protects shehitah 
but, instead, want freedom. It seems worth noting that there is no freedom 
without law—anarchy is really the antithesis of freedom. It is our Constitution 
and our body of law that enables any of us to enjoy freedom. 

2. Rabbi Lewin argued against “legally enforced humaneness.” That argu- 
ment would imply opposition to all anticruelty laws and, indeed, opposition to 
all laws based on moral principles. Rabbi Lewin probably would not want to 
pursue his logic to its ultimate conclusion. 

3. Several spokesmen of the orthodox Jewish group conceded during their 
testimony that the pending legislation would in no way interfere with Jewish 
ritual but argued that kosher slaughter might be made more expensive and 
therefore impractical by restrictions on methods of handling animals before 
slaughter. It should be noted by the Senate that this argument is totally un- 
related to any religious issue; it is merely the argument advanced by any slaugh- 
terer who objects to added expense. With an orthodox rabbi presents that argu- 
ment, he is merely saying that he wants Armour and Swift to be permitted to 
continue the routines of the past because, he thinks, the old methods are cheaper 
than the humane alternatives available. 

4. Rabbi Sharfman asserted in testimony that the Weinberg and Dyne cast- 
ing pens are not practical. The fact is that they are in regular use abroad and 
are entirely practical. A thousand-pound steer can be processed through a 
Weinberg pen in less than 5 minutes, which is not measurably longer than the 
time now used in shackling and hoisting a steer. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED MYERS, 
Executive Director, Humane Society of the United States. 


REBUTTAL STATEMENT FILED By Mrs. Dorotuy Dyce, DETRoIT, MICH. 


I wish to thank this committee for listening to my statement in behalf of 
humane slaughter legislation. 

It has been enlightening to hear the views of the opponents of this bill. 

They invariably preface their remarks by some statement such as this: “We 
are in favor of the objective of this bill, but * * *” 
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They do not want to be branded as inhumane, even though they put all the 
. obstacles in the way of achieving humane slaughter. 

There were those who fought to prevent our pure food laws and our Meat 
Inspection Act. At that time, Senator Beveridge said: “When we want to stop 
an evil like this, everybody apparently is in favor of stopping the evil, but the 
worst enemies of the reform are those who say stop the evils, but are always 
against any effective laws for stopping them.” 

Their dismal record of habitually opposing all Federal and State legislation 
makes women doubtful of their intentions on humanesss. 

American women are sincerely interested in the passage of this bill, and are 
hopeful it will be passed in this session of Congress. 


x 





